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NEWS 


CLOSE FRACTIONATION OBTAINED 
WITH STEDMAN PACKED TOWERS 


Comparison of performance of several different types of tower pack- 
ing show unusual operating characteristics for shaped-wire-cloth type 
packing in laboratory columns. Page R-34 


GET CETANE NUMBERS QUICKLY 
WITH NEW VALVE” 


Page R-44 


IMPROVE PHARMACOPOEIA TESTS : 
FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Page R-47 

D. J. indicts 3 pump companies on Practically all southwest crude pur- 

monopoly charges. Page ll. chasers buying on 100% tank table 
« basis at 60°. Page 20. 
‘Alky-Gas’ proponent scored by A.P.I. 
Motor Fuels secretary. Page 21. Arkansas to get first recycling plant; . 

——aen Texas now has 34. Page 20. 


New classification for greases to be 


ellective Mesch 1. Pape 21. FTC reverses “hot” oil decisions; 


holds “false” filing criminal. Page 20. : 
Schicktanz heads agricultural motor 


Billions for defense create new oil 
fuel research bureau. Page 21. 


markets. Page 25. 


* * *” 
New refinery to be constructed at Defense-labor problems trouble Ohio 
Indianapolis. Page 23. oil men. Page ll. 
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For Important Protection 


Fig. 166 3 


tant mechanisms. 


leaky, inefficient swing joints. 


swing joints, inexpensive though 


loss of time and products. 


Please write for full information. 


1 P HEA 


Morrison Line Strainers Are Built 


A valuable pump is wrecked. A fine 
costly meter is utterly ruined. It happened 
because foreign substance was pumped 
through the lines into the highly impor- 


Losses are increasing steadily due to 


These Morrison line strainers and 


are, will prevent many breakdowns and 
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COMING 
MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 
Wiseosin Petroleum Assn., Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.. Tues.-Thurs., Feb. 11-13. 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
15t Annual Meeting and Convention, 
Br Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Tues.- 
We Feb. 18-19. 

American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
jurgical Engineers, Engineering So- 
cit building and Commodore Hotel, 


Ne ork, Mon.-Thurs., Feb. 17-20. 

Iilinoi Marketers Assn., An- 

nui ‘onvention and Exhibit Show, FEBRUARY 5, 1941 
Hot Faust, Rockford, TIll., Tues.- 

Thu Feb. 18-20 


Highway Officials of No. Atlantic States 
Assn Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
Wed. -Fri Feb. 19-21. 

= Texas & Gas Assn., Wichita ' 

Tex., Sat., Feb. 22. 

Liqueti d Petroleum Gas Assn. -» Ine., An- 

onvention, Chicago, Ill., Mon.- 


Tues Feb. 24-25 


NEWS 


D. J. Charges ‘Gas’ Pump Companies With Anti- 


lowa Inde pendent Oil Jobbers Assn., Des 11 
Ia., Wed.-Fri., Feb. 26-28. 
American Petrole um Institute, Division Defense Program Dislocates Service Station Per- 
f duction, Southwestern District, 
rs ee aoe Texas Chain Store Tax Drives Aimed At Major Oil 
Ohio Petrol intel arketers Assn., De shier- Companies 11 
i ite Columbu Ohio, Tu 
=a = Minnesota Oil Man Charged With Tax Evasion..... 1€ 
American for Testing Materials, >: 
Maviows Washington, D New Kansas Bi!! Would Shelve State Proration 
! March 3 ‘ 
Ame rican 1 Petroleum Institute, Division of Illinois Bill To Ley y uo Per Bbl. on C1 ude, Called z 
Angeles, Calif.. Tues., March 11 Clean’ Tanker Rates Drop 23c In A Month..... 23 
Indiana Indepe ndent Petroleum  Assn., 


Gonvention & Refiners’ & Arkansas To Get First Recycling Plant; Texas Has 
Suppliers “xhibit otel Severin, n- 


Brown fees Possible Substitute Measure For Cole 
Oil Bill 


New dersey Oi Trade Assn., Annual 
Spriz Frolic & Induction of Officers 
rreat Hotel Newark N 

March 1 
Oil Burner Institute, Progress Exhibition, 


Agricultural Motor Fuel Research Bureau In Peoria 


American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Con- A.P.I. Motor Fuel’s Secretary Answers Alky. Fuel 
Dis Production — Division, > 


Trades Assn. of New York, Annual 
eetir Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 


1es arch 25 


MERCHANDISING 


APRIL 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists. 
Billions for Defense Create New Oil Markets ...... 25 
ex ‘ri., April 2, 3 an 
American Chemical Soclety, St. Louis, State Inspections Show Need of Tire, Bulb Re- 
n.-Fri., April 7- 
duse, ‘hicago, Ill., Wed.-Thurs., Apr. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Ar- 
g Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., Wed.- 
Ws April 16-18 


American e etrole ‘um = Institute, Division 


MARKETS 


Mid-Continent ....... 39 Refinery Prices ...40, 4 
Fuel oil Distributors Assn., Asbury Park, Pennsylvania ....... 39 Seaboard Prices sn 
Wed.-Fri., April 23-25. ; Tac 3 j 
Petroleum Industry Electrical s ssm., Mid-Western ........ 39 Tank Wagon Prices 
sa, Okla., Wed.-Fri., April 23-25. ‘aliforniz : 
i Convention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Atlantic Coast ...... 39 Crude Oil Prices. .45, 46 
as ed.-Fri., April 23-25 
eetir Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O 


_hurs.-Fri., April 24-25 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conference, 
State College, Pa., Fri -Sat., Apr.25-26. 
MAY 
\merican Gas Assn., Natural Gas Section, 
s, Tex., Mon.- Thurs., May 5-8. 
wm nt Oil Men’s Assn. of New Eng- 
a. Annual Convention, Copley Plaza 
, t Boston, Mass., Thurs., May 8 
irginia Oil Men’s Assn., annual spring 
neet ng, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
a Fri., May 16 
Amer rie: an ‘Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
rd Semi-Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
each Hye tel, Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Wed., 


Copyright 1941 by The National Petroleum Publishing Co. 
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Institute, 11th Mid- 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 

lon.-Fri., May 19-23. 
Mtional Assn, of Purchasing Agents, 
i Company Buyers’ Group) Stevens 
el, Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Thurs., May 


Nationa Ol Seouts & Land Men’s Assn., 
las, Tex., Thurs.-Sat., May 29-31. 
JUNE 
nois- Indiana Petroleum Assn., 9th An- 
nua um Conference, Robinson, 
une 7 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
‘4th nual Meeting, Palmer House, 
ag Ill., Mon.-Fri., June 23-27. 
SEPTEMBER 


NEWS BUREAUS 


American 


- — al Society, Atlantic City, New York, 50 W. 50th Street, Los Angeles, 610-A Hillstreet 

National Petroleum. tel Tray Telephone _ Columbus 5- Bldg., 815 South Hill 
nore lantic City, N.'J ‘Wed bm sa 1516 and 5-1517. Street, Telephone, VAndike 

Washington, D. C., 1002 Na- 2845. 

_— ubricating Grease Institute, 9th tional Press Bldg., Tele- 


Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
ABC Mon.-Tues., Sept. 29-30. 
OCTOBER 
“Continent & Gas Assn., 
Tex., Tues.-Thurs., Oct. 9-11, 


phone, NAtional 0654. Chicago, 59 E. Van Buren 
Tulsa, Okla., 904 £4World Street, Telephone, Harri- 
Bldg., Telephone, 3 3-7132 son 5901-2-3. 


Subscription rate $3 per year in United States and Mexico; $4.50 
in Canada and Foreign Countries. Current copies 15 cents, 
except special issues; back copies more than two months old 
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THIS WEEK 
WITH NPN 


BITTER WITH SWEET 


National defense  con- 
struction projects mean 
added gallonage for market- 
ers in many states, but 
there is also a headache in- 
volved for marketers be- 
cause defense industries in 
some areas are “snatching” 
skilled employes away from 
service stations. In this is- 
sue, we give you the bitter 
with the sweet-—a round-up 
on defense projects in 36 
states and a news article 
telling of Ohio marketers 
losing employes in one of 
the key  defense-industry 
states. Pages 11 and 25. 


GO-BETWEEN 

Due to war-time censor- 
ship in Holland, a Dutch 
subscriber writes us that he 
is unable to contact his 
daughter on the Isle of Man, 
island northwest of Ireland 
in the Irish sea, and asks 
that NPN write her a letter 
explaining all is well with 
her family now in the war 
zone. While more than glad 
to oblige any subscriber, 
we're wondering about in- 
ternational complications, 
and at present are up to our 
necks protocols, prece 
dent, independence of states, 
freedom of the seas, terri- 
torial and maritime domain, 
and the like, to be assured 
that delivery of such a mes 
sage will not draw an ulti 
matum from Europe's bel 
ligerents. 


STRIPPERS HAPPY 


Although it’s now more 
than a month since we pub- 
lished our semi-humorous 
Mid-Holiday “Cocktail” is- 
sue (Dec. 25), we're stili 
receiving letters from sub- 
scribers who approved of 
the idea. The latest comes 
from Oklahoma Stripper 
Well Assn., whose executive 
vice-president, D. G. Powell, 
says: “It was a_ happy 
blending of business prob- 
lems with Christmas cheer.” 
Not having a license “to 
blend”, we’d like it under- 
stood that Mr. Powell did 
his own “blending of cheer” 


NEXT WEEK 

NPN’s annual Service Sta- 
tion Gallery will be pub- 
lished next week, showing 
1940 changes in station de- 
sign, interior and exterior. 
Complete descriptions and 
drawings will accompany 
pictures of outstanding serv- 
ice stations. And right in line 
with 1940's “latest” is a serv- 
ice station article about a 
$200,000 “department store 
for motorists.” 
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HE ADVANTAGES of the Shell Solutizer 
Process over other sweetening methods 
are significant. 

The mercaptans are removed, not 
merely oxidized to disulfides. Odor is elim- octane number is actually raised. 
inated and the gasoline’s sulfur content is 
reduced in one operation. And inhibitor 
response of extracted gasolines is improved. 

Even more significant is the improve- 


now 


gasoline 


Wood River Refinery . . . . 15,000 bbls/day 
Martinez Refinery .... . 8,000 bbls/day 
. 12,000 bbls/day 


Dominquez Refinery . . 


A fourth Solutizer Plant under construction 


Houston Refinery .. . . . 28,000 bbls/day 


SHELL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


LICENSORS: Shell Solutizer Process, Shell Phosphate Process, 
and Shell Regenerative Mercaptan Removal Process 


NATIONAL 


ment obtained in lead response, which 
offers the refiner substantial savings on 
leading. There is no octane number loss 
on treating, and in some instances clear 


These advantages over other sweeten- 
ing methods deserve your study. For com- 
plete information,write Shell Development 
Company, 100 Bush Street, San Francisco. 
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GMC SUPER DUTY ENGINES ARE STILL THE STRONGEST PULLERS OF ALL 


General Motors Trucks give the driver the breaks — SILE FOR SIZE — 


in every way! Steering is as much as 57% easier, 


with GMC Ball-Bearing Steering. GMC Cradle-Coil IF IT o i 

Seats introd 1“ idi ” 

There's generous leg room for big drivers in RUCKS 
all-steel Rider-Ease Cabs. For comfort and per- ITSWO7 A 


formance, there simply isn’t anything like a GMC. GME GASOLINE: DIESEL 


See and drive one of these value-built trucks today. 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


BALL-BEARING Steering that makes GMC Trucks “as easy to steer as your . 
car,” hasbeen proved in two years of owner service in medium and heavy-du 
GeneralMotorsTrucks. Now st is standard inallG MCs, including ' .-ton models 
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N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gallon 
Feb. 3 5.12 
5.00 
Year ago 9.72 5.92 


Dealer index is an average of “undivided” dea 
er prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted average of *% 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gasoline. 


SPT N. P. N. Refinery Index 
a = The Refinery Index shown below represents tt 


return in cents per barrel (42 gallons) from re 

fining a barrel of 36 gravity Mid-Continent cru 
into its various principal products. The index is 
calculated by subtracting the current price 06! 
crude at the well from the average price of re- 
fined products sold at current quoted Oklahom 
refinery prices. 


- 


Date Margin 


Mid-Continent Gasoline Stalistics 
(Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn 
from reports of 38 companies operating 46 plants 
in Mid-Continent area, Figures in barrels of 42 

gallons) 


Gasoline 
Gasoline Ship- Inventory 
1939 Production ments End of Mo. 
December 6,167,264 5,356,916 5,546,933 
1940 
January eae 5,824,956 4,899,924 6,471,965 
February 5,463,485 4,634,875 7,300,575 
March . 5,736,741 5,600,595 7,436,721 
April ..... 5,702,968 6,198,006 6,941,683 
May ... 6,283,212 6,687,474 6,537,421 
...... 6,407,822 7,620,968 5,324,275 
July 6,123,869 6,281,725 5,166,419 
August .... 6,266,292 6,833,309 4,599,402 
September . 6,335,313 6,343,765 4,590,950 
Ccetober . 6,354,515 6,616,521 4,328,944 
November 6,155,431* 5,770,984* 4,713,391 
December : 6,157,386 5,477,664 5,423,113 
*Revised. 
) GASOLINE CONSUMPTION BY STATES, NOVEMBER 1940 —— 
(Figures in thousands) Crude Oil Stocks 
Month of 11 Months Ending With (U.S. Bureau of Mines figures, thousands 
Nov., 1940 Nov., 1939 % of Nov., 1940 Nov., 1939 “ of of barrels) 
Galtons Gallons Change Gallons Gallons Change Change 
Alabama 23,544 20,916 + 12.56 241,617 225,146 + 7.32 from I 
Arizona 9,479 9,244 + 2.54 103,812 97,285 3.7 Grade or crigin Jan. 18 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
Arkansas : 17,109 16,106 6.23 174,137 165,757 Pennsylvania Grade 4,326 4,292 34 Eas 
California 163,210 156,822 + 4.07 1,765,235 1,683,824 Other Appalachian 1,356 1,275 81 AP] 
Colorado : 19,464 18,491 5.26 233,009 220,684 Lima-Michigan 1,241 1,240 1 Ind 
Connecticut 32,526 30,343 7.19 344,499 323,874 ¥ Illinois-Indiana 20,320 20,185 135 Ok] 
My Delaware 5,064 4,657 8.74 57,841 53,812 + 7.49 Arkansas 3,668 3,481 187 Inl: 
2 District of Columbia 15,495 12,676 22.25 152,901 137,193 +11.45 Kansas 8,633 8,877 +244 Tex 
Florida 35,292 30,444 15.92 367,661 330,109 + 11.38 Louisiana: 12,652 12,854 202 
Georgia 34,737 30,206 15.00 359,021 326,385 10.00 Northern 41,328 4,368 + 40 La 
tdaho 8,724 8,659 0.75 99,484 92,885 7.10 Gulf Coast 8,324 8,486 +162 No 
Tllinois 127,268 121,339 1.89 1,391,713 1,302,491 6.85 Mississippi 941 1,028 + 87 Ro 
Indiana 60,847 55,976 8.70 664,259 598,894 +10.91 New Mexico 7,134 7,460 326 Cal 
lowa ‘ 46,077 45,992 0.18 530,745 508,052 L 4.47 Oklahoma 63,778 64,027 +249 = 
Kansas 35,869 31,513 13.82 167,717 140,964 6.07 Texas: 82,372 82,079 295 Tot 
Kentucky 24,815 23,170 7.10 266.568 251,379 + 6.04 East Texas 18,380 18,168 212 U. | 
Louisiana 24,751 23,479 + 5.42 251,454 237,822 5.73 West Texas 17,583 17,740 +157 Tie 
5 Maine 12,325 12,014 2.59 146,478 139, } 1.86 Gulf Coast 19,857 19,641 216 . 
Maryland 26,650 24,334 9.52 288,277 267,572 + 7.74 Other Texas 26,552 26,530 22 
Massachusetts 63,649 59,814 6.41 685,939 662,189 3.59 Rocky Mountain 15,017 14,897 120 
*“Michigan California 35,859 36,014 +155 port 
‘ Minnesota 45,080 47,621 5.34 543,964 511,182 + 6.41 Foreign 2,637 2,384 253 
j Mississippi 18,531 18,105 2.35 200,343 190,848 + 4.98 
Missouri 60,475 55,751 8.47 636,048 599,560 + 6.09 Total U.S. refinable 259,934 260,093 +159 
Montana 10,128 10,143 0.15 129,079 118,409 + 901 Heavy in California 11,914 11,947 4+ 33 
Nebraska 18,602 19,845 6.26 218,907 216,996 + O83 
Nevada aoao 3,239 + 8.83 40,596 10,737 0.35 
New Hampshire 7,084 1.08 88,424 85,940 + 2.89 BERS 
New Jerseys 78,188 72,936 7.20 845,655 800.974 + 5.58 
New Mexico 8,923 8,644 + 3.23 101,363 93,598 + 8.30 i 
New York 164,360 155,513 5.01 1,817,864 1,751,114 + 3.81 3 
North Carolina 40,255 36,334 10.79 116,918 391,809 + 6.41 Se O} 
North Dakota 9,749 9,970 23 144,992 123,823 +17.10 Kar 
Ohio - 124,965 117,400 6.44 1,352,066 1,2: 7.48 SIT : Net 
Oklahoma 35,029 33,632 + 4.15 108,597 4.05 
Oregon 20,749 20,188 2.78 243,102 226,415 + 7.37 AN Li 
Pennsylvania 134,190 127,731 5.06 1,450,719 1,359,448 + 6.71 = ‘ Ark 
Rhode Island 11,340 10,154 11.68 122,907 118,026 + 4.14 = Mi 
South Carolina 20,460 17,648 15.93 213,037 193,815 + 9.92 ~ P 1] 
South Dakota 9,653 10,947 11.82 134,586 23,263 9.27 - Ir 
Tennessee 29,873 21,897 + 36.43 297,768 262,006 13.65 = 2 = F 
Texas 116,405 107,203 8.58 1,300,775 1,227,072 6.01 M 
Utah 9,561 8,397 + 13.86 99,270 8.38 ENN Wi 
Vermont 5,666 5,310 6.70 65,890 1.26 Mi 
Virginia 36,739 31,810 15.50 381,215 8.80 : Jv ( 
Washington 30,135 28,045 7.45 349,672 8.50 Ne 
West Virginia 20,397 19,348 5.42 203,450 7.56 - SS : Cc 
Wisconsin 48,416 48,679 548,191 1.34 
Wyoming .. 5,389 5,072 6.25 65,897 1.48 t sll 
Cy 
Total 1,911,052 1,795,842 6.42 21,014,763 19,756,677 + 6.37 
Daily Average 63,702 59,861 6.42 62,731 59,152 + 6.05 
Change from previous year: 
Total change + 115,210 + 1,258,086 
: Percentage change in F 
Dailv Average +.6.42% 6.05 % 


*Michigan figures not available at time of publication. 
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A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 


(Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Per Cent of Total Stocks Finished Total Total 
Daily Averace Reporting Capacity *+Gasoline and Unfinished Stocks of Gas Stocks of 
Crude to Stills Operated Production Motor Fuelt OU & Distillates Residual Fuel Ot 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Feb. I Jan. 25 Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Feb. 1 Jan, 25 Feb. 1 Jan, 25 Feb.1 Jan. 25 
East Coast 548 544 85.2 84.6 1,538 1,375 19,062 18,317 13,731 14,292 9,543 9,897 
Appalachian 133 138 93.7 97.2 460 456 3,304 3,210 443 471 429 411 : 
Ind., Tll., Ky SSS 550 87.8 82.1 2,201 2,130 16,979 16,352 3,634 3.818 2,930 2,908 }. 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 284 284 87.9 87.9 $975 §908 7.969 7,656 1,259 1,374 2,038 2,072 
Inland Texas 110 114 65.9 68.3 571 499 1,999 2,016 392 441 1,519 1,533 
Texas Gulf 917 933 96.0 97.7 2,853 2,847 13,720 14,064 6,358 6,669 7,569 7,568 ) 
La., Gulf ; 138 133 86.3 83.1 358 344 3,148 2,926 982 985 2,251 2,194 
No. La., Ark 49 7 94.2 90.4 152 143 529 529 317 326 480 461 
Rocky Mt. 53 55 77.9 82.4 214 238 1,429 1,364 162 167 436 456 
California 518 484 71.0 66.3 1,562 1,333 16,225 15,928 9,716 9,831 71,518 71,082 
Total Reporting 3.338 3,283 85.4 84.0 10,934 10,273 84,364 82,362 36,994 38,374 98,713 98 ‘582 
U. S. Total 3,680 3,625 12,424 11,673 90,864 88,762 37,634 39,039 100,428 100,297 
U. S. Total 2-1-40" . .. 3,436 11,061 80,975 26,462 102,666 
‘Includes straight-ru> acked and natural blended. tIncludes stoc ks at refineries, in bulk-terminals, pipe lines and in transit. §12% of re- 


porting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production. **Estimated, U. S. Bureau of Mines basis. 


U. S. Crude Oil Production 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 


—Week Ended— 


| | 


(Daily Average) 
Kansas 198,000 199,400 a A A 
Texas 1,337,200 1,337,900 dd \ 
siana 290,500 289,500 
rkansas 70,650 70,000 
Illinois 326,000 325,200 
Indiana 19,800 20,650 
Eastern (Ill. and Ind. excl.) 92,900 91,500 : 
M ligan 39,950 40,300 
Montana 18,900 18,400 
rado 3,600 3,600 
( fornia 597,000 610,900 
.O.N. 

( Imports 107,715 76,290 


tal New Supply 3,697,865 3,675,390 
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PN 1940 | Motor Fuel Stocks | | ||| Crude Stocks) 

il Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 


Newly-appointed chairman of the Amer. 

ican Petroleum Institute’s Lubrication 
Committee is L. C. Welch who started his 
career with oil in 1906 as a machinist’s 
helper in the pipeline division of Ohio Oil 
Co.; salary, $70 a month. 

Today, Mr. Welch is assistant general maa- 
ager in charge of lubricating and sales tech- 
nical service departments of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Lube Committee Chairman Welch was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1906 
with a degree in mechanical engineering, 
and during his collegiate days was catcher 
for the baseball team for four years and 
captain for two. 

In 1907, he became a civil and mechanical 
engineer at Oil City, Pa., for the Buckeye 
Pipe Line Co., Northern Pipe Line Co. and 
National Transit Co. Two years later, he 


New Chairman of A.P.I. Lube Committee 


L. C. Welch 


was made assistant division superintendent 
for the companies and in 1911 advanced to 
division superintendent for the Buckeye 
Pipe Line Co., Cleveland. 

After spending 10 years with trunk pipe. 
lines, he worked three months with Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., Canada, in 
1917, familiarizing himself with refinery con- 
struction preparatory to accepting a position 
that vear with Midwest Refining Co. as 
chief engineer in charge of refinery con- 
struction at Casper, Wyo. Upon completion 
of a lubricating plant at Casper in 1919, 
Mr. Welch was appointed manager of lubri- 
cating sales for Midwest with headquarters 
at Denver. 

Standard of Indiana through an exchange 
of stock virtually purchased Midwest in 
1921, and the next year Mr. Welch was 
transferred from Denver to Chicago and 
assumed responsibility for the bulk lubri- 
cating sales of Indiana Standard in addition 
to those of Midwest. 

In 1925, he was made manager of the 
lubricating department of the Indiana Stand- 
ard and its subsidiaries, including Midwest, 
which was merged with Standard in 1930. 
In 1934, Mr. Welch was promoted to as- 
sistant general manager in charge of lubri- 
cating and sales technical service depart: 
ments 

Mr. Welch is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Beta Theta Pi, Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago and Glen View, IIL. 
Golf Club. 
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Burner Shipments Rise 
22.9% During 1940 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3. 
Shipments of oil burners during 
1940 totaled 264,232 units, an in- 
crease Of 22.9% from 215,030 
burners shipped during 1939, 
and 89.8% greater than the 
139,211 shipped during 1938. 

Shipments of burners during 
December, 1940, totaled 16,535 
units, compared with 13,300 in 
the same month last year, and 
8824 in December, 1938. 


Federal ‘Gas’ Tax Receipts 
Increase In 1940 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Fed- 
eral gasoline tax collections in 
1940 totaled $281,653,761, com- 
pared with $215,217,325 in 1939, 
according to announcement this 
week of Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. Tax rate was raised from 
1c to 1.5¢e on July 1, 1940. 


Three ‘Gas’ Pump Fi 


All Charges Denied 
By Pump Companies 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 4.-—Denial 
of charges of anti-trust law vio- 
lation were made by The Wayne 
Pump Co. and Tokheim Oil Tank 
and Pump Co. in statements re- 
ceived today from these two 
companies by NATIONAL PE: 
TROLEUM NEWS. Complete 

Wayne Statement Quoted 

Wayne company’s statement, 
prepared by C. L. Byron, its pat- 
ent counsel, follows: 

“IT assert that the gasoline 
pump industry has done noth- 
ing in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The Wayne Pump Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
developed the computer type of 
gasoline pump for service sta- 
tions and has patents covering 
same. The use of this type of 
pump insures that the public 
will pay only for the gasoline it 
receives. 

“Instead of trying to monopo. 

(Continued on page 13) 


Jobs in Defense Plants Lure 
Service Station Men in Ohio 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 3.—Oil 
marketing is rapidly coming 
face to face with a serious labor 
problem arising out of the de- 
fense program. 

This is particularly true in 
Ohio, the center of the coun- 
try’s tool and die making in- 
dustry, according to reports 
from oil companies operating in 
the Buckeye state. Several huge 
ammunition plants and other de- 
fense projects are also being 
constructed in this state. 

Marketers over Ohio report 
that the problem of losing em- 
ployes, especially at service sta- 
tions, has resulted from two de- 
velopments: 

1_Drift of service station em- 
ployes and lessees to more 
lucrative employment in_ in- 
dustry which is booming be- 
cause of defense preparations. 

2 Loss of employes due to 
draft and enlistment. 

As yet, the first development 
is the most outstanding. One 
oil company with 6000 employes 
reports that only 6 have as yet 
been drafted. However, 29 of its 
empioyes have gone into serv- 
Ice, most of whom would prob- 
ably have been drafted. 

Manufacturers working on de- 
fens orders have been scour- 
Ing the labor marts for men 
With trades. They are casting 
longing eyes at young men 
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working in service stations who, 
according to an Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment official, have 
“the ability to handle tools, and 
who are not afraid to get their 
hands dirty.” 

The state official reports one 
manufacturer asked them for a 
list of young men with an apti- 
tude for working with tools 
who had been placed by the 
bureau in service stations in 
the past year. This request was 
refused by the state bureau, but 
it indicates the competition 
which is developing for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, he 
said. 

Merely ‘Stop-Gap’ 

Oil company personnel direc- 
tors and oil marketers report 
that many station employes, 
especially leased-station opera- 
tors, took this work as a stop- 
gap between employment in 
other industries, waiting for the 
industrial revival. And now this 
has been brought about by the 
defense program. 

To many of them, one oil com- 
pany official said, working or 
operating a service station was 
the means of keeping off relief 
or making “bread money” dur- 
ing the period of slack employ- 
ment in their own lines. Now, 
they have started to seek re- 
employment in their own trades. 

Several Ohio marketers re- 

(Continued on page 24) 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Feb. 3. — Three 
leading gasoline pump com- 
panies are under indictment 
here on charges of price-fixing 
and conspiracy to monopolize 
the manufacture and sale of 
computer pumps and comput- 
ing mechanisms. 

Indictment was returned Jan. 
31 by federal grand jury here, 
following an investigation of 
alleged violations of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. Charges 
were presented to grand jury 
by attorneys for anti-trust di- 
vision of Department of Jus- 
tice. Alleged misuse of patent 
privileges is the basic charge. 

Besides the three pump com- 
panies, defendants named _ in- 
cluded officers of two of these 
companies, a computing mech- 
anism company and two of its 
officers, a gasoline pump trade 
association and its secretary. 
The president of the third pump 
company defendant was named 
as “co-conspirator” but not in- 
dicted. 


Two Indictments Returned 

Two indictments were re- 
turned. One, with two counts, 
charges (1) a monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of com- 
puting pumps and (2) a mon- 
opoly in the manufacture and 
sale of computer mechanisms 
for pumps. The other indict- 
ment charges a conspiracy to 
fix prices; it has the same de- 
fendants but adds the names of 
the association and its secretary. 


Defendants Listed 


Defendants named in both in- 
dictments were: The Wayne 
Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; B. 
F.. Geyer, Fort Wayne, president 
of the Wayne company; Tok- 
heim Oil Tank and Pump Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Gilbert and 
Barker Manufacturing Co., West 
Springfield, Mass.; S. C. Hope, 
Springfield, Mass., president of 
Gilbert and Barker; Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; and 
G. H. Anthony and J. H. Chap- 
lin, both of Hartford, Conn., 
president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, of Veeder-Root (the 
computing mechanism manufac- 
turer). 

The price-fixing indictment 
lists the above as defendants 


rms Charged with ‘Monopoly 


and adds: Gasoline Pump Manu- 
facturers Assn., New York, and 
G. Denny Moore, White Plains, 
N. Y., association secretary. 

Named as a “co-conspirator” 
in both indictments--but not in- 
cluded in either as a defendant, 
was C. M. Niezer, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president of Tokheim. 

(Two pump companies have 
already denied anti-trust law 
violations, see news item on this 
page —Editor.) 


Results of ‘Conspiracy’ Alleged 


As a result of the alleged con- 
spiracy, the indictments charge 

among other things that a 
number of gasoline pump manu- 
facturers were eliminated from 
the field, that use of computer 
mechanisms to modernize non- 
computer pumps was prevented, 
that manufacture of computing 
mechanism has been restricted 
to defendant Veeder-Root and 
manufacture of computing 
pumps limited to Wayne and its 
licensees, that litigation threat- 
ening validity of the Jauch com- 
puter patent (owned by Wayne) 
was prevented and that pump 
prices were fixed and salesmen’s 
commissions and equipment job- 
bers’ discounts set. 

The “combination and conspir- 
acy” charges in both counts of 
the monopoly indictment are 
the same, except for a change in 
wording to charge. In one in- 

(Continued on page 12) 


‘DJ’ Explains 
Pump Charges 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Feb. 1.--Following 
is complete text of the state- 
ment issued by the Department 
of Justice announcing the two 
indictments involving gasoline 
pump companies, returned Jan. 
31 by federal grand jury here: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Statement to the Press 


“The Federal Grand Jury sit- 
ting in Chicago, which has been 
investigating alleged violations 
of the Sherman Act, involving 
a misuse of patent privileges by 
members of the gasoline pump 
industry, today returned two 
indictments. One _ indictment 
charges in the first count the 
establishment by the defendants 
of a complete monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of com- 
puter pumps, and charges in 
the second count the establish- 
ment by the defendants of a 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Three ‘Gas’ Pump Companies 
Named in Monopoly Charge 


(Continued from page 11) 
stance, the charge was that pat- 
ent privileges were misused to 
monopolize the manufacture and 
sale of computer pumps and, in 
the other, that the monopolistic 
purpose concerned computing 
mechanisms. 

In stating the ‘combination 
and conspiracy,” the price-fixing 
indictment includes all charges 
of the other indictment (except 
the above-mentioned monopolis- 
tic purpose charged as to com- 
puters and computing mechan- 
isms), plus the added charges of 
price-fixing and alleged use of 
the pump association as an in- 
strument to enforce prices and 
pricing policies, allegedly set by 
defendant Wayne. 


(Complete text of the “combin- 


ation and conspiracy” charge in 
the price-fixing indictment is 
on page 13.) 
Goes Back to 1932 
Prior to the allegations of 
“combination and conspiracy,” 


the indictments recite a number 


of alleged developments which, 
briefly, were: 

“On or about November 22, 
1932” the U. S. Patent Office 
issued the “Jauch Patent” on 
a computer pump to certain 
employes of the Wayne Com- 
pany. They immediately as- 
signed the patent to Wayne 
Company. Under this patent, 
Wayne has _ licensed other 
pump manufacturers to make 
and sell computer pumps. 

Wayne arranged with de- 
fendant Veeder-Root to devel- 
op and manufacture comput- 
ing mechanisms, using Vee- 
der-Root’s facilities and pat- 
ents. Veeder-Root restricted 
sale of computing mechan- 
isms to Wayne, Gilbert and 
Barker, Tokheim and _ such 
other gasoline pump manu- 
facturers as were permitted 
by these three to buy mech- 
anisms from Veeder-Root. 

During period covered by 
indictment (1932 to date) Nep- 
tune Meter Co. for a while 
manufactured and sold com- 
puting mechanisms to other 
pump manufacturers who 
used such mechanisms in com- 
puter pumps sold in competi- 
tition with those of Wayne, 
Gilbert and Barker, and Tok- 
heim. Other pump manufac- 
turers also produced comput- 
ing mechanisms during this 
period. 

Since 1938, however, Veeder- 
Root has been sole manufac- 
turer in the U. S. of comput- 


ing mechanisms used in com- 
puter pumps. 
‘Facts’ of Case Cited 

After stating the “con- 
spiracy” charge, the indict- 
ments next declared that it was 
effectuated by “the following 
acts and things” which alleged 
facts, briefly, were: 

Defendant Tokheim during 
1934 consented to licensing, 
by Wayne under the Jauch 


patent, of gasoline pump 
manufacturers purchasing 
Neptune’s computing mech- 


anism and manufacturers us- 
ing computing mechanisms 
of their own make in the 
manufacture of computer 
pumps. 

On or about Jan. 2, 1935, 
defendant Wayne, with con- 
sent of G & B and Tokheim, 
issued a license under the 
Jauch patent to John Wood 
Manufacturing Co., Ine, a 
gasoline pump manufacturer 
using its own computing 
mechanisms to make com- 
puter pumps. 

Prior to grant of such 
license, U. S. Patent Office 
had declared that a comput 
ing mechanism patent, con- 
trolled by John Wood Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., to be “in 
interference with the Jauch 
patent” (an “interference” is 
a proceeding instituted by the 
patent office to determine 
who is the first inventor and 
entitled to the patent). 


* 


Wayne, as a condition of 
licensing John Wood, re- 
quired the licensee to file 
with the patent office in Jan- 
uary, 1935, a “concession of 
priority” to the Jauch patent. 

About June, 1935, Wayne, 
with consent of G & B and 
Tokheim, offered Neptune a 
license if Neptune would 
acknowledge validity of the 
Jauch patent and accept 
other conditions. Neptune re- 
fused. At about same time, 
Neptune likewise refused 
Wayne's offer to sell to Nep- 
tune the Jauch patent and 
other patents, if Neptune 
would agree to administer the 
licenses already issued by 
Wayne on terms, conditions 
and prices’ established by 
Wayne. 

During 1935, defendant 
Wayne, with approval of G & 
B and Tokheim, instituted an 
infringement suit against a 
user of a computer pump hav- 
ing a Neptune computing 
mechanism. Suit was defend- 
ed by Neptune. During 1937, 
Wayne and Neptune settled 
the suit, with Neptune ac- 
knowledging validity of the 
Jauch patent, agreeing to re- 
frain from manufacturing 
computing mechanisms ex- 
cept with approval of Wayne 
and accepting other condi- 
tions set by Wayne. 

During 1938, Wayne de- 
manded that they enter into 
new licensing agreements. 
With exception of Martin & 
Schwartz, Inc., such licensees 
entered in substitute license 
agreements. 


* 


D.J. Statement Summarizes 
Gasoline Pump Indictments 


(Continued from page 11) 
complete monopoly on the manu- 
facture and sale of computing 
mechanisms. The other indict- 
ment charges the defendants 
with fixing arbitrary and non- 
competitive prices, including dis- 
counts and salesmen’s commis- 
sions, on the sale of computer 
pumps. 

“The monopoly indictment 
names the following corpora- 
tions and individuals as defend 
ants in each of the two counts: 
The Wayne Pump Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump 

Company. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Gilbert and Barker Manufac- 

turing Company 

West Springfield, 

setts 

Veeder-Root, Incorporated 
Hartford, Connecticut 
B. F. Geyer, President of The 

Wayne Pump Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
S. C. Hope, President of Gil 


Massachu- 


bert and Barker Manufactur- 


ing Co. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

G. H. Anthony, President of 
Veeder-Root, Incorporated 


Hartford, Connecticut 
J. H. Chaplin, Vice President 
of Veeder-Root, Incorporated 
Hartford, Connecticut 

“The price fixing indictment 
names the same corporations 
and individuals as defendants, 
and in addition the following: 
Gasoline Pump Manufacturers 

Association 
New York, New York 
G. Denny Moore, Secretary of 

the Association 

White Plains, New York 

“Both indictments name C. M. 
Niezer of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
President of Tokheim Oil Tank 
and Pump Company, as a Cco- 
conspirator but not as a defend- 
ant. 

“Both the monopoly and the 
price fixing indictments point 
out the importance of gasoline 
pumps in an automobile econ- 
omy and show how the com- 
puter or ‘cash register’ type of 
gasoline pump has come to dom- 
inate the gasoline pump mar- 
ket. An indispensable part of 
the computer pump is the com- 
puting mechanism or ‘cash regis- 
ter’ device which simultaneously 
calculates and records both the 
quantity and price of the gas- 


oline purchased by the cusio 
mer at the gasoline filling i. 
tion. 

“The indictments charge that 
Wayne, Gilbert and Barker, ind 
Tokheim, the ‘Big Three’ of he 
gasoline pump industry, used 
certain patents owned by 
Wayne, to establish the mon. 
opoly on computer pumps, the 
monopoly on computing mechan. 
isms, amd to fix prices on com. 
puter pumps. Wayne, in pay. 
ing its part in the conspiracy, 
secured control of all patents 
in the computer pump field 
Veeder acquired certain patents 
on mechanisms and_ turned 
these over tao Wayne and re. 
ceived its reward in the form 
of obtaining a monopoly on the 
manufacture and sale of com- 
puting mechanisms for use in 
eomputer pumps. These me. 
chanisms were sold by Veeder 
only to the ‘Big Three’ and to 
others who were permitted by 
the ‘Big Three’ to buy the me. 
chanisms. The indictments 
charge that when the Neptune 
Meter Company commenced 
making computing mechanisms 
in competition with Veeder, and 
selling them to pump manufac. 
turers other than the ‘Big 
Three,’ that the latter licensed 
Neptune’s customers and then 
forced Neptune to stop making 
the mechanisms except on terms 
fixed by the ‘Big Three’ and 
forced Neptune to make its 
computer patents available to 
uses established by Wayne. 

“The indictment charges that 
when independent gasoline 
pump manufacturers developed 
their own computing mechan- 
isms they were induced to take 


licenses from Wayne. These 
licenses gave Wayne control 
over the licensees’ computer 


patents and gave Wayne the 
power to fix the prices at which 
the licensee could sell computer 
pumps. Owners of patents 
which threatened the validity 
of certain of Wayne’s patents 
were induced to file concessions 
of priority to Wayne’s patents 
in the United States Patent 
Office. 

“The indictment charges that 
Wayne, on obtaining contro! of 
all sources of computing me- 
chanisms in the country, forced 
its smaller licensees, on threat 
of cancelling their licenses, to 
take new licenses containing 
more onerous terms and pro- 
tecting Wayne’s patents in per: 
petuity. The indictment charges 
that after Wayne’s smaller li- 
censees were forced to take 
these new licenses that Wayne 
arbitrarily cancelled the license 
of the smallest of its licensees 
and forced it out of business. 

“The price fixing indictment 
charges that the ‘Big Three 
decided on the prices and terms 
at which the computer pumps 
would be sold and that the As: 
sociation help police the indus: 
try to see that these prices and 
terms were followed. Resale 
prices were established for job- 
bers and when they failed to 
adhere to these prices the ‘Big 
Three’ forced Wayne’s licensees 
to give Wayne the power to fix 
jobber discounts. Wayne (nen 
cancelled discounts to jobbers 
and forced them out of the 
business of buying and se!!Ing 
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From time 
to time Wayne also slashed the 
commissions which would be 
pai! to salesmen of computer 
umps. 
“ he indictment charges that 
the defendant Veeder has a 


con:puter pumps. 


complete monopoly on_ the 
manufacture of computing me- 
chanisms and that the ‘Big 
Three’ and their smaller licen- 
sees make 100% of the com- 
puter pumps sold in the country 
and 99% of all gasoline pumps. 

“Leo F. Tierney, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, 
in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Antitrust Division super- 
vised the investigation. Assist- 
ing Mr. Tierney were Willis L. 
Hotchkiss, Special Attorney who 
has been in direct charge of 
the investigation and Grand 
Jury proceedings, Daniel B. 
Britt, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, and Robert 
Diller and James Cramond, Spe- 
cial Attorneys.” 


All Charges Denied 
By Pump Companies 


(Continued from page 11) 


lize the gasoline pump business, 
The Wayne Pump Company 
granted licenses to its competi- 
tors to manufacture the patent- 
ed computer pump thereby cre- 
ating increased competition for 
itself rather than stiflling com- 
petition, all to the benefit of the 
public. 

“The Wayne Pump Company 
did not have to grant licenses to 
its competitors and could have 
sold the computer pump at any 
price it could have procured. 
However, in granting licenses to 
its competitors in accordance 
with the law, The Wayne Pump 
Company fixed a minimum sell- 
ing price at which the patented 
pumps could be sold by its com. 
petitors and by itself. This is 
no violation of the anti-trust 
laws. Furthermore, the fixing of 
prices on patented articles is 
permitted under all decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court 
bearing on that point. The aver- 
age net profit per patented 
pump sold by the manufacturers 
is not in excess of 4% of the 
selling price. The pumps are 
sold by the manufacturers di- 
rectly to the consumers.” 
Tokheim’s Statement to NPN 

Tokheim’s statement was in 
form of a letter to NPN, signed 
by C. C. Oberly, vice-president 
and general manager. Letter 
follows in full text: 

“This will acknowledge and 
reply to your letter of Febru- 
ary Ist, relative above subject, 
and also will confirm our tele- 
gram to you of today. 

“In response to your inquiry 
regarding the indictment of the 
Federal Grand Jury charging 
certain Gasoline Pump Manufac-. 
turers with establishing a mo- 
nopoly in the manufacture and 
Sale of the computer type gas- 
Oline pump, will state that in 
our opinion we do not believe 
that the manufacturers are 
Suilty of any violation of the 
existing laws. 

“The computer type gasoline 

‘ontinued on page 19) 
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‘Conspiracy Charge Quoted 
From ‘Gas’ Pump Indictment 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3..-Complete text of the “combination and 
conspiracy” charge in the gasoline pump price-fixing indictment 
returned Jan. 31 by federal grand jury here is printed below. 
This charge is similar to charges in the other indictment, ex- 
cept for several sentences concerning alleged purpose to monopo- 
lize computer pump and computing mechanism business (see 
general story on indictments, beginning on page 11 of this 


issue). 


Text of the “combination and conspiracy” charge, as set 
forth in the price-fixing indictment, follows: 


THE COMBINATION AND 
CONSPIRACY 


[26] The Grand Jurors afore- 
said, upon their oaths aforesaid, 
do further present that all the 
defendants herein and _ other 
persons to the Grand Jurors 
unknown, well Knowing all the 
facts alleged in this indictment, 
beginning in or about the year 
1932, the exact date being to 
the Grand Jurors unknown, and 
continuously thereafter up to 
and including the date of the 
presentation of this indictment, 
knowingly have entered into 
and engaged in a combination 
and conspiracy to fix, maintain, 
and control arbitrary, artificial 
and non-competitive prices for 
the sale of computer pumps 
in the aforesaid interstate trade 
and commerce, which combina- 
tion and conspiracy, in fact, has 
been and is now in restraint 
of trade and commerce in com- 
puter pumps among the several 
states and in violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of Congress 
of July 2, 1890 entitled “An Act 
To protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies” (U. S. C. A., Title 
15, Section 1), commonly known 
as the Sherman Act; which com- 
bination and conspiracy is now 
described in further detail, that 
is to Say: 

[27] It is and has been a part 
of said combination and con- 
spiracy that the defendants 
Wayne, G & B, and Tokheim 
use the Jauch patent owned 
by Wayne for the purpose of 
fixing prices among themselves 
on their sales of computer 
pumps; that the defendant 
Wayne license the defendants 
G & B and Tokheim under the 
Jauch patent to make, use and 
sell computer pumps; that the 
defendants Veeder, G & B, and 
Tokheim acknowledge the val- 
idity of the Jauch patent; that 
the defendant Wayne acquire, 
by purchase or otherwise, owner- 
ship or control of all patents 
on computing mechanisms and 
computer pumps capable. of 
competing with computing me- 
chanisms manufactured by 
Veeder or with computer pumps 
manufactured by Wayne, G & B, 
and Tokheim; that the defend- 
ant Veeder convey to Wayne 
ownership or control of all pat- 
ents covering computing me- 
chanisms and vital parts thereof 
developed by Veeder or its em- 
ployees; that the defendant 
Veeder acquire, by purchase or 
otherwise, ownership or control 
of patents on computing me- 


chanisms capable of competing 
with computing mechanisms 
manufactured by Veeder’ or 
with computer pumps manu- 
factured by Wayne, G & B, and 
Tokheim and convey ownership 
or control of such patents to 
Wayne; that the defendant 
Wayne determine the use of all 
patents on computing mechan- 
isms and computer pumps and 
improvements thereon owned or 
controlled by either of the de- 
fendants G & B and Tokheim; 
that the defendant Wayne se- 
cure for itself and its gasoline 
pump manufacturer licensees 
special rights under patents on 
devices pertaining to the oper- 
ation of computer pumps which 
are required by State Sealers 
or Fire Underwriters; that the 
defendant Wayne cause owners 
of all patents which the United 
States Patent Office declares to 
be in interference with the 
Jauch patent, to file in said Pat- 
ent Office concessions of prior- 
ity to the Jauch patent; that 
the defendants Wayne, G & B, 
and Tokheim purchase comput- 
ing mechanisms only from the 
defendant Veeder; that Veeder 
sell computing mechanisms for 
use in the manufacture of com- 
puter pumps only to Wayne, 
G & B, and Tokheim and other 
purchasers approved by Wayne, 
G & B, and Tokheim; that the 
defendants Wayne, G & B, and 
Tokheim devise a formula for 
determining minimum prices for 
the sale of computer pumps: 
that the defendant Wayne, on 
the basis of aforesaid formula, 
determine prices for the sale 
of computer pumps; that the 
defendants Wayne, G & B, and 
Tokheim also determine other 
terms and conditions for the 
sale of computer pumps, includ. 
ing discounts and salesmen’s 
commissions; that the defend. 
ant Wayne from time to time 
issue announcements and regu- 
lations stating and interpreting 
the aforesaid prices, discounts, 
commissions, terms and condi- 
tions; that the defendants 
Wayne, G & B, and Tokheim, in 
selling computer pumps, adhere 
to the prices, discounts, commis- 
sions, terms and conditions con- 
tained in the aforesaid announce- 
ments and regulations; that the 
said defendants determine job- 
bers’ resale prices for computer 
pumps, refuse to sell computer 
pumps to any jobber failing or 
refusing to adhere to such re- 
sale prices, and eliminate dis- 
counts to all jobbers in the event 
of a general failure by jobbers 
to adhere to the said resale 


prices; that the said defendants, 
in determining salesmen’s com- 
missions as_ aforesaid, lower 
them from time to time and 
require discounts to be deducted 
from said salesmen’s commis- 
sions; that the said defendants 
refrain from using computing 
mechanisms to convert non-com. 
puter pumps into computer 
pumps; that the said defend- 
ants refuse to sell comput- 
ing mechanisms for use in con- 
verting non-computer pumps 
into computer pumps; that the 
said defendants restrict and dis- 
courage the sale of non-com- 
puter pumps and vigorously 
promote the sale of computer 
Wayne license no others than 
pumps; that the defendant 
G & B and Tokheim under the 
Jauch patent except with the 
consent of G & B and Tokheim 
and upon terms authorized by 
G & B and Tokheim; that the 
defendant Wayne with the con- 
sent of the defendants G & B 
and Tokheim approach gasoline 
pump manufacturers purchas- 
ing computing mechanisms from 
Neptune and all gasoline pump 
manufacturers using computing 
mechanisms of their own make 
in the manufacture of computer 
pumps, induce each of such 
manufacturers to accept a li- 
cense under the Jauch patent, 
and, with the authorization of 
G & B and Tokheim, issue such 
license to each of such manu- 
facturers on terms securing to 
the defendants Wayne, G & B, 
and Tokheim control of all of 
the new licensee’s patents on 
computing mechanisms and 
puter pumps and of the licen- 
see’s prices for the sale of com- 
puter pumps; that the defend- 
ant Wayne with the consent of 
G & Band Tokheim compel Nep- 
tune, the sole manufacturer and 
seller of computing mechanisms 
other than Veeder, to forever 
acknowledge the validity of the 
Jauch patent, to submit all pat- 
ents on computer pumps and 
computing mechanisms owned 
or controlled by Neptune to uses 
determined by Wayne, to refrain 
from manufacturing computing 
mechanisms except with the ap- 
proval of Wayne, and to refrain 
from selling computing mechan- 
isms except to customers ap- 
proved by Wayne, G & B, and 
Tokheim; that the defendants 
Wayne, G & B, and Tokheim 
share royalty payments secured 
from the aforesaid new licen- 
sees; that the defendants 
Wayne, G & B, and Tokheim 
share litigation expenses _in- 
curred in enforcing the terms 
of the aforesaid new licenses; 
that the defendant Wayne 
charge each of such new licen- 
sees with violations of its li- 
cense, and under threat of can- 
cellation of the license and im- 
position of liquidated damages, 
demand that each of such licen- 
sees accept a substitute license, 
and issue such license to each 
of said licensees on terms se- 
curing to Wayne, G & B, and 
Tokheim control of the owner- 
ship and official personnel of the 
licensee and _ protecting the 
Jauch patent perpetuity; 
that the defendant Association, 
at meetings of its gasoline 
pump manufacturer members, 
consider ways and means of en- 
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provisions of the 


forcing the 
aforesaid licenses and the price 
and other regulations issued by 


Wayne as aforesaid; that the 
defendant Association at meet- 
ings of sales managers and 
salesmen employed by the de- 
fendant Wayne and its gasoline 
pump manufacturer licensees 
instruct, persuade, and compel 
such persons to adhere to the 
prices, discounts, commissions, 
terms, and conditions for the 


sale of computer pumps agreed 
upon by the defendants Wayne, 
G & B, and Tokheim; that the 
defendant Association urge and 
compel jobbers to adhere to the 
resale prices on computer 
pumps agreed upon by defend- 
ants Wayne, G & B, and Tok- 
heim; and that the defendant 
Association collect and _ trans- 
mit to the other defendants in- 
formation relating to the sales 
and prices of computer pumps. 


Gasoline Pump Makers’ Alleged Acts 


Recited In Anti-Trust Indictment 


[28] For the purpose of effec- 
tuating the aforesaid combina- 
tion and conspiracy the defend- 
ants have regularly and con- 
tinuously entered into’ those 
agreements and done_ those 
things which, as_ hereinbefore 
alleged, they have combined 
and conspired to do and more 
particularly have done, among 


other, the following acts and 
things: 
The defendant Tokheim dur- 


consent to 
Wayne under 


ing 1934 gave its 
the licensing by 
the Jauch patent of gasoline 
pump manufacturers purchas- 
ing Neptune’s computing me- 
chanism and_ gasoline pump 
manufacturers using computing 
mechanisms of their own make 
in the manufacture of computer 
pumps. In giving such consent 
the Board of Directors of de- 
fendant Tokheim passed a reso- 
lution on or about November 
10, 1934 stating “ “That we con- 
sent to a licensing arrangement 
to other companies only under 
terms that will admit of price 
control * * * ..” This resolution 
was passed after C. M. Niezer, 
Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, had “brought to the at- 
tention of the Board the rather 
delicate status of the Computer 
situation, with reference, parti- 
cularly, to doubtful claims in 
the Wayne Company patent,” 
under which Tokheim was. li- 
censed. 

The defendant Wayne, with 
the consent of G & B and Tok- 
heim, on or about January 2, 
1935 issued a license under the 
Jauch patent to John Wood 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., a 
gasoline pump manufacturer 
using computing mechanisms of 
its own make in the manufac. 
ture of computer pumps, which 
Was substantially similar to 
other licenses issued at approxi- 
mately the same time to gas- 
oline pump manufacturers pur- 
chasing Neptune computing me- 
chanisms, and contained the 
following terms and conditions, 
among others: that the licensee 
acknowledge the validity of the 
Jauch patent; that all patents 
on computing mechanisms and 
computer pumps and improve- 
ments thereon owned or con- 
trolled by the licensee be sub- 
ject to uses determined by the 
defendant Wayne; that the licen- 
see refrain from using comput- 
ing mechanisms to convert non- 


computer pumps into computer 
pumps and from selling com- 
puting mechanisms for such pur- 
pose; that the licensee purchase 
computing mechanisms_ only 
from Veeder unless an exception 
was allowed by Wayne; that the 


licensee adhere to the _ prices, 
discounts, commissions, terms, 
and conditions for the sale of 


computer pumps determined by 
Wayne; that Wayne have the 
right to enforce adherence to 
the aforesaid terms and condi- 
tions by imposing liquidated 
damages or by cancellation of 
the license or both and by with- 
drawing from the licensee per- 
mission to purchase computing 
mechanisms from Veeder; that 
the licensee make certain royal- 
ty payments to Wayne. 

Prior to the grant of such 
license the United States Patent 
Office had declared a patent on 
computing mechanisms control- 
led by John Wood Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc. to be in 
interference with the Jauch 
patent. Wayne, as a condition 
to the grant of a license to the 
John Wood company, required 
such licensee to cause to. be 
filed in the United States Patent 
Office a concession of priority 
to the Jauch patent, which con- 
cession was filed in said Office 
in January 1935. 

In or about June 1935 the de- 
fendant Wayne, with the con- 
sent of G & B and Tokheim, 
offered Neptune a license un- 
der the terms of which Nep- 


tune would acknowledge the 
validity of the Jauch pat- 
ent, refrain from selling com- 
puting mechanisms to. other 
companies except with the 
permission of Wayne, G & 
B, and Tokheim, and would 


permit all patents on comput- 
ing mechanisms and computer 
pumps and improvements there- 
on, then owned or controlled or 
thereafter owned or controlled 
by Neptune, to be subject to 
uses determined by the defend- 
ant Wayne. Neptune refused 
such license. Wayne in or about 
June 1935 offered to sell the 
Jauch and other patents on com- 
puting mechanisms and com- 
puter pumps owned or con- 
trolled by Wayne to Neptune 
on condition that Neptune 
would thereafter administer the 
licenses already issued under 
the Jauch patent on terms and 
conditions, including price con- 
trol, established by the defend- 
ant Wayne. Such offer was re- 
fused by Neptune. During 1935 
the defendant Wayne, with the 


approval of G & B and Tokheim, 
instituted infringement proceed- 
ings against a user of a com- 
puter pump embodying a Nep- 
tune computing mechanism. 
Such suit was defended by Nep- 
tune. Wayne and Neptune 
during 1937 entered into a set- 
tlement of such suit, which set- 
tlement contained the following 
terms and conditions, among 
others: that Neptune acknowl- 
edge the validity of the Jauch 
patent in perpetuity; that all 
patents on computing mechan- 
isms and computer pumps 
owned or controlled and there- 
after acquired by Neptune be 
subject to uses determined by 
Wayne; that Neptune refrain 
from manufacturing computing 
mechanisms except with the ap- 
proval of Wayne; that Neptune 
sell no computing mechanisms 
except to customers approved 
by Wayne, G & B, and Tokheim; 
that Neptune require a licensee 
of Wayne whose stock was con- 
trolled by Neptune to accept 
a substitute license under the 
terms of which said _ licensee 
would acknowledge the validity 
of the Jauch patent in perpetu- 
ity, would permit Wayne to fix 
or eliminate discounts to job- 
bers and would permit Wayne 
to cancel sai? license in the 
event of specified chanzes in the 
ownership of said licensee. The 
substitute license agreement re- 
quired of such licensee was exe- 
cuted during 1937. Since the 
execution of the aforesaid agree- 
ment between Wayne and Nep 
tune the defendant Wayne has 
refused to license other gasoline 
pump manufacturers under the 
Jauch patent and the defendant 
Veeder has refused to supply 
computing mechanisms to any 
gasoline pump manufacturer ex 
cept Wayne, G & B, Tokheim, 
and Wayne’s other licensees. 

During 1938 Wayne conducted 
an audit of the books of its 
licensees, threatened licensees 
other than G & B and Tokheim 
with the imposition of liquidated 
damages and with cancellation 


Results of Alleged 


|29] The combination and con- 
spiracy hereinbefore described 
was intended to have and did 
have the following’ effects, 
among others: the defendants 
have from time to time reduced 
the commissions paid to sales- 
men of computer pumps, there 
by reducing the income of such 
salesmen; have eliminated dis 
counts to jobbers, thereby elimi 
nating such jobbers from the 
business of buying and selling 
computer pumps; have _pre- 
vented and controlled changes 
in the management and owner 
ship of Wayne’s gasoline pump 
manufacturer licensees’ other 
than defendants G & B and Tok. 
heim; have eliminated from the 


gasoline pump manufacturing 
field many manufacturers of 


gasoline pumps; have prevented 
the use of computing mechan- 
isms to modernize non-computer 
pumps; have secured control of 
all manufacturing sources of 
computing mechanisms in the 
United States; have secured own- 


NATIONAL 


of their licenses for alleged vio 
lations thereof, and demanded 


that the licensees other than 
G & B and Tokheim enter int, 
new license agreements. jth 


the exception of Martin @ 
Schwartz, Inc., such licensees 
other than G & B and Tokheim 
during 1938 entered into sub 
stantially similar substi: ut, 
license agreements with deiend 
ant Wayne under the Juch 
patent. These substituted |j 
censes in addition to man. of 
the clauses contained in the pre. 
vious agreements contained 
clauses providing that the licen 
see acknowledge the validity of 
the Jauch patent in perpetuity, 
that the licensee grant to Wayne 
the right to fix or eliminate 
discounts to jobbers, that th 
licensee grant to Wayne th 
right to cancel the license jn 
the event of specified changes 
in the ownership or manage 
ment of the licensee, and that 
improvements on computer 
pumps developed by the licen 
see which might be required by 
State Sealers or Fire Under 
writers, not be submitted to 
such State Sealers or Fire Un 
derwriters except by Wayne's 
express approval. 

In or about June 1938 Wayne 
issued regulations to its licen 
sees eliminating discounts to 
jobbers. 

The defendant Wayne through 
regulations issued to its licen 


sees, has’ established from 
time to time the following maxi 
mum commissions payable to 
salesmen of computer pumps 
January 3, 1935 ...... 25% 
August 1,. 1935 22 
January 1, 1937 ...... 17%‘ 


January 1, 1939 ...... ie 


January 1, 1941 ...... 10° 
During 1939 the defendant 
Wayne cancelled the _ licens 


agreement of the smallest of its 
licensees and Veeder thereafte 
refused sell computing 
mechanisms to such licensee 
without specific authorization 
from Wayne. 


Ccnspiracy Cited 


ership or control of all patents 
pertaining to computing mech 
anisms and computer pumps: 
have restricted the manufactur 
of computing mechanisms to 
the defendant Veeder; have r 
stricted the manufacture of com 
puter pumps to the defendant 
Wayne and its gasoline pump 
manufacturer licensees; have re 
stricted the purchase of comput 
ing mechanisms for use in manu 
facturing computer pumps [0 
Wayne and its licensees; hav 
prevented the institution and 
continuation of litigation 
threatening the validity of the 
Jauch patent; ‘ave suppressed 
competition in the development, 
acquisition, and use of inven 
tions and patents relati! to 
computing mechanisms anc com 
puter pumps; have fixed aro! 
trary, artificial, and non-compel! 
tive prices for the sale of com 
puter pumps; and have in these 
and other ways restrained inter 
state trade and commer In 
computer pumps. 
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Readers Comments and Opinions will be much Appreciated by—WARREN C. PLATT, Editor and Publisher, Penton 


Buil ling, Cleveland, O. 


Educating the Oil Jobber 


This is the time of year when oil job- 
bers go to school. 

nce upon a time during the winter 
season the jobbers did not attend “schools” 
but “conventions” which consisted of a 
speech of “welcome” by the mayor or his 
secretary or some other’ understudy, 
windy talks and generally some dull ‘“pa- 
pers”, an “annual election” and much 
jamboreeing. 

But now these conventions are getting 
more educational on business subjects 
every year. This year’s programs are 
filled with talks by men who know sub- 
jects immediately pertaining to the job- 
bers’ problems, such as selling, taxes, 
wage-hour law interpretations, octane re- 
quirements and, by a state technical ex- 
pert, why crank case oil should be changed 
every 1,000 miles. These are fair sam- 
ples of what the jobbers “study” at these 
meetings. 

The jobber’s place in the oil industry 
is shown by the fact that he distributes 
some 42% of the gasoline, for example, 
that is sold through service stations. 
Most of this is major company national 
brand gasoline while the balance is so- 
called “unbranded” gasoline. But what- 
ever the brand, the MANAGEMENT of 
the selling and distributing operation is 
the job of the jobber. Business has long 
since learned that selling calls for the 
most careful management in order to be 
at ail efficient, and business also has 
learned that the nearer REAL MANAGE- 
MENT is to the point of sale, the more 
effective that management will be. 

But MANAGEMENT, just like the 
sales and delivery forces, needs constant 
education. There are new ideas and new 
methods every day in selling MANAGE- 
MENT. A MANAGER’S mind must be 
in a constant state of development if he 
would keep abreast of his competition. 
One of the best places for Marketing 
Management, as represented by the oil 
jobber, to get this necessary education is 
in the meetings of his own state associa- 
tlon. There the subjects can be discussed 
as they pertain to his local state prob- 
lem. There he can ask questions that 
Will further illuminate the discussions. 

NPN has a record this winter of ten 


State associations that are meeting in these 
educational sessions. In January there 
were two, the Northwestern and Okla- 


homa jobbers; in February there will be 
5, the jobbers of Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Illinois and Iowa; in March 2 
State associations, Indiana and Ohio, and 
Virsinia in May. In addition, the Dixie 
- ‘rs hold their national meeting in 
h 


So far, the largest attendance in his- 
tor’ is being reported for these meetings. 
Ma, they all be equally well attended and, 


what we have seen of advance copies 
of ‘.eir programs, they will certainly be 
educational than ever before. 
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It is such programs as these that insure 
the continued importance and perma- 
nence of the oil jobber in the oil industry. 


Predicts Railroads 
May Beat Pipe Line Costs 


The railroads seem to be rapidly ap. 
proaching a conception of an entirely 
new freight rate structure that, if once 
reached and put into effect, should rath- 
er revolutionize the oil industry. 

For instance, last week the Illinois Cen- 
tral asked permission of the I.C.C. to cut 
its coal rate from southern Illinois mines 
to Chicago from $1.75 to $1.30 a net ton 
or 25° less, when shipped in 50 car trains. 
The new rate is supposed to be so com- 
petitive with a rail-barge haul as to in- 
sure the railroad getting more than 1,- 
000,000 tons a year of additional coal 
freight from one large consumer in Chi 
cago alone, whose million tons has been 
moving mostly by barge. 

If the I.c.C. grants this reduction on 
coal, it will not only have to grant any 
requests from railroads for similar reduc- 
tions for train load business in oil but, 
the I.C.C. will find the logic of its own 
acts and that of a few railroads so com- 
pelling as undoubtedly to force the Com- 
mission to order all railroads to put in 
train load oil rates as well as train load 
rates on other commodities, whether all 
roads want the lower oil rates or not. 

As further showing the trend of thought 
on completely new rate structures, is an- 
other recent editorial comment of Sam O. 
Dunn, editor of the dominant railroad 
paper RAILWAY AGE. We have quoted 
Mr. Dunn before to show how his edi- 
torial thinking is undertaking to lead the 
railroads to another conception of rate 
structure. In this editorial, Mr. Dunn 
was enumerating the “inherent advan- 
tages” of three types of transportation, 
railroads, motor vehicles and water car- 
riers. But in a footnote, he states the 
most striking idea of all, as pertaining to 
oil, for he says, 


“Pipe lines are omitted from this 
brief statement of inherent advan- 
tages of the several transportation 
agencies, because it is not self-evident 
that pipelines have any. That is to 
say, if oil were offered to the rail- 
roads in the dependable quantities in 
which it is secured by pipe lines, is 
it not possible that, by improvements 
in organization and equipment for 
trainload (rather than carload) han- 
dling, the railroads might at least du- 
plicate the efficiency of the pipe lines? 

“Also omitted from the above sum- 
mary are barge lines operating on im- 
proved inland waterways. None of 
the advantages enjoyed by _ these 
agencies is natural and inherent, but 
solely arbitrary and _ artificial. If 
users of these waterways had to con- 
tribute to the capital and mainte. 
nance and ad valorem tax costs of 
such facilities as users of railways 
have to contribute to such costs, the 


lack of any inherent advantages by 

inland waterway transportation would 

be quite clear. 

“It is perhaps worth nothing also that 
the railroads—because they combine 
two units, the carload and the train- 
load, whereas ships deal only in 
large quantities and trucks only with 
small quantities—-form an _ interme- 
diate agency between the other two, 
offering some of the advantages of 
each.” 

NPN submits that the continued preach- 
ing of such doctrine by such an excellent 
authority as the editor of the RAILWAY 
AGE, a man of more than 40 years stand- 
ing with the railroad industry, is bound 
to have a material effect on the thinking 
of the railroad men. 

Then look, for illustration at the great 
change which at last the railroads are 
making in their passenger service and 
rates, the best of fast and comfortable 
service at a new low level of rates. These 
new streamlined trains, whose cars are 
built on the same engineering principles 
as today’s easy riding automobiles, are 
certainly getting the business. Incident- 
ally, most of them are drawn by Diesel- 
type engines which are also being ordered 
now for fast freight service. 

If the railroads at last adopt this type 
of thinking and explore intelli- 
gently and aggressively the 
possibilities of adding vastly great- 
er oil tonnage to their rails by much 
lower rates, it is entirely possible that 
the much talked of advantages of the 
pipelines will fade, at least considerably. 
Pipelines were advantageous only, first, 
because the railroads in the early days 
of oil were exceeding crude and _ ineffi- 
cient,--and, second, because in later years 
the railroads refused to see the possibili- 
ties of water and trucks as competitors, 
and also, probably, because of some weird 
quirk of railroad men’s “thinking” that 
they did not want to “offend” their “larg- 
est oil shippers” who were as_ rapidly 
as possible expanding competing means 
of competition and taking an ever increas- 
ing amount of oil tonnage off the rails. 

In two periods in recent years, pipelines 
have been unable to meet competition. 
Back ten and more years ago with the 
great development of Gulf Coast fields 
and the improvement in tankers, the 
cross-country pipelines were without busi- 
ness from the Mid-Continent fields be- 
cause even Oklahoma oil could be shipped 
to the Gulf and tankered to the north- 
ern Atlantic Coast cheaper than pump- 
ing it across the Middle West by pipe- 
line. These cross country trunk lines, 
several of them common carriers at law 
and in fact and absolutely dependent on 
their shipping business to live as their 
stock is owned by the general public and 
not by any oil companies, were 
just about closed down for lack of busi- 
ness. 

Then today some of these lines do not 
seem to be doing so well. Counsel for 
the Great Lakes Pipe Line, that co-op- 
erative gasoline line built only a .few 
years ago by a group of Mid-Continent 
refiners to save themselves from high rail 
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rates, stated at an I.C.C. hearing the oth- 
er week, that the Great Lakes shipments 
are now off 75%. Presumably this is be- 
cause of the Illinois field, other means of 
transportation, and products’. entering 
from other parts of the country, taking 
the business of the owners of this line. 
A pipeline operating at any such low ef- 
ficiency cannot hope to get along. 

If Editor Dunn’s vision proves correct, 
that by better equipment, and _ better 
management by the railroads and with 
the guarantee of large dependable quan- 
tities of oil for given shipment, the rails 
can afford not only to meet pipeline and 
barge costs, but even show them up, this 
oil industry is certainly in for a consid- 
erable revolution. The small refiner in 
the field will come back in the picture 


instead of being held mostly to 100 or 
200 miles of the field as today. Widening 
this refiner’s marketing scope will mean 
far more supplies available to the local 
or unbranded jobber, who for the last few 
years has not only been increasing in 
number but particularly increasing in hi; 
percentage of the gallons at a faster rate 
than the nationally advertised brands. 
The growth of any such competition may 
put an entirely different complexion to 
the oil industry than it now has. 

Any such drastic reductions in rail 
rates on oil will undoubtedly be applied 
to all other commodities and this will 
necessarily change the truck hauling pic- 
ture. Probably there will be less long dis- 
tance hauling but a greater refinement 
of local hauls and hauls breakingup solid 


train loads that may move on the \ 
rates. 
However, with the tremendo is 


demand for trans: 
tation, due to our rapidly) grow 
ing war defense needs, there wil! be 
room for all the existing transport fa 
cilities for some years. But when _hjs 
rush period is over, then undoubtedly ws 
will see who is the most efficient an: jt 
may be well not to bet too much money 
on the pipelines or water transporta’ jon 
for what could not a railroad do to its 
costs if it decided to get the tonn ige 
necessary to operate at say 90 or 

of its capacity ALL the time? You kow 
how low marketing costs are the ne:re) 
you can operate at 95% of 24-hour ca 
ty? 


increase in 


OIL TAX NEWS 


Texas’ Chain Store Tax Drive 
Launched Against All Majors 


Special to N.P.N. 

AUSTIN, Feb. 1.--Bulwarked 
by a Texas Supreme Court de- 
cision and four months in which 
to gather figures, the Attorney 
General’s department last week 
launched what is believed to be 
a determined drive to make 
every major oil company in the 
state pay the Texas pyramiding 
chain store tax. 

In presenting the Texas Co. 
with a bill for $244,893 in taxes 
allegedly owed for the single 
year of 1936, Atty. Gen. Gerald 
Mann intimated that similar ac- 
tion will follow without delay 
against every oil company that 
has had dealer stations in the 
State since the chain store tax 
law went into effect. 

Mr. Mann informed the state 
controller’s department that, in 
the opinion of his office, The 
Texas Co. owed that amount in 
taxes and that he would enter 
suit to collect it if the money 
was not paid. 

Standard Pays Chain Tax 

On last Oct. 3, Texas Supreme 
court ruled that Standard Oil 
Co. of Texas must pay the chain 
store tax on 20 filling stations 
in west Texas by refusing to 
grant the oil company a review 
on a previous lower court rul- 
ing. Standard declined to ap- 
peal the case to the federal 
courts and paid the tax. 

Standard was the first oil ¢. 
pany to lose its fight against t:.> 
tax, but a suit is pending against 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. for 


approximately $750,000 alleged- 
ly owed the state for taxes over 
a 4-year period. 

Drafters of the state’s chain 
store tax law apparently _in- 
tended to exempt filling stations, 
but the courts held that they 
are included under the wording 
of the law. The controversial 
section of the chain store tax 
law reads as follows: 

“Chain store classification 
Shall not include. . . oil and gas 
well supplies and equipment 
dealers ... or any place of 
business engaged EXCLUSIVE- 
LY in the storing, selling, or 
distributing of petroleum prod- 
ucts or servicing of motor ve- 
hicles.” 

Court ruling held that dealer 
stations and all other stations 
over which a parent company 
exercises control of price or 
management must pay the tax, 
if those stations sell anything 
except gasoline or oil. The rul- 
ing held that servicing of mo- 
tor vehicles included washing, 
greasing servicing with 
water and air but does not in 


clude _ installing accessories 
(tires, batteries, spark plugs, 


fan belts, ete.) if the station 
sold those accessories. 

The chain store tax runs from 
$1 per year for one store up to 
$750 annually per unit, if over 
590 stores are under the same 
management. 

Members of the state attor- 
ney general’s department said 
the state will attempt to prove 
that nearly every major oil com- 


pany controls the retail outlets 
selling its products, and that the 
state will lump all stations un- 
der the same management and 
thereby be able to collect a 
much larger tax per station. 

Although the law provides a 
stiff penalty fine for failure to 
pay the tax, the state indicated 
that it will not seek to collect 
this penalty in its oil company 
suits. The penalty is that each 
store upon being found guilty 
of avoiding the tax shall be re- 
quired to pay not less than $25 
per day and not more than $100 
per day for each day’s viola- 
tion. 


Illinois Crude Tax 
Called ‘Too Drastic’ 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAG( ), Feb. iL. 
drastic as it now stands,” is the 
comment made this week by 
the Illinois-Indiana Petroleum 
Assn. on the 5c per bbl. crude 
tax introduced by Rep. Paul 
Powell in Illinois House of 
Representatives. If passed, this 
bill would affect every barre! 
of crude produced in Illinois. 

Many operators in the old 
fields in [Illinois have’ very 
small production, averaging 
bbl. per day, an I. I. P. A. offi- 
cial said, and any tax of 5c pe) 
bbl. would be an undue burden 
to these small producers. 

It is also understood, from 
authoritative quarters, a con- 
servation bill will be introduced 
shortly in the House, and un- 
questionably a tax will be sug- 
gested to cover the cost of ad 
ministering the bill. 


Expansion Progra 
Announced by Ethyl 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 4.—Ethy] 
Gasoline Corp. this week an- 
nounced expansion of its su- 
pervisory staff throughout the 
United States to “expedite both 
technical service and sales pro- 
motional activities of the cor- 
poration in serving companies in 
the petroleum, automotive, bus, 
tractor, truck and_= accessory 
fields.”” Announcement was made 
by J. Coard Taylor, vice-pres. 

Eastern Regional manage! 
will be John G. Martin, former 
national director of Ethyl mo- 
tor clinic system, while Western 
Regional manager is Richard C 
Murphy, former manager of 
Ethyl’s New York division. 

Both these men will aid Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Harry W. 
Kaley in directing Ethyl’s 10 di- 
vision offices as well as admin- 
istering the enlarged program 
of co-operative service with oil 
and automotive companies 
which the corporation will un 
dertake in 1941. 


T. C. Watkins, III, Dies 

Tucker C. Watkins, III, South 
Boston, Va., 29, died Jan. 26 
from injuries received in an 
automobile accident on_ the 
same day. He was the son 0 
Tucker C. Watkins, Jr., presi 
dent of United States Oil Co., 
South Boston, for whom he 
worked. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Ul 
lian Watkins, his mother and 
father, a brother, Dr. William 
R. Watkins, South Boston, and 
a sister, Mrs. Henry McLav zh 
lin. 
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On sentry duty 


The Chemical Sergeant is en- 
listing for national defense and 
he is a valuable recruit The 
Chemical Sergeant is U. O. P. 
Inhibitor No. 4 


Tried and proved in millions of 
barrels of cracked gasoline, he’s 
in the army now-—safeguarding 
the motor gasoline and super-oc 
tane aviation fuel stored for national defense 
—keeping the gum all out and the anti-knock 
value all in 


And the sergeant won't have to give up his 
civilian jobs either—he can take care of it all 


You don’t have to be a Universal licensee to 
enlist the Chemical Sergeant in your service, 
but you ought to be because all the processes 
needed to make new petroleum products for 
national defense are available to you through 
Universal 


And Dubbscracking 


Dubbs Cracking Process 
Owner and Licensor 
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On Oil Legislation 


Oil legislative information, sum- 
marized below, is based on reports 
deemed reliable although NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM NEWS assumes no 
responsibility for the accuracy or 
completeness of this information. 


STATE BILLS 


Arizona 
S-88, Fain 
Appropriates $50,000 to purchase 
logs and strata samples of first 4 
oil wells completed to 4000 feet in 
\rizona, 


Arkansas 
H-165, Budget Committee 
Makes appropriations for opera- 
tion of oil and gas commission for 
biennial ending June 30, 1943. 


California 

\-2482, Potter 

Same as A-2483 and A-2484. Regu- 
lates sale and distribution of gaso- 
line and other motor fuels. To Rev- 
enue Committee. 
S-677, Keating 

Prohibits use of state highways to 
deliver fuel to vehicles thereon, To 
Transportation Committee. 
\-1238, Hawkins 

Requires labeling of retread or re- 
xzrooved tires. To Motor Vehicles 
Committee. 
\-1812, Heisinger 

Same as A-1813, A-1814, A-1815 and 
\-1816. Increases gasoline tax to 
45c per gal.; reduces auto registra 
tion fee to $2. 
\-1850, Gaffney 

Compulso.y auto liability insur- 
ince, To Insurance Committee. 


Connecticut 
11-67, Bradley 

Exempts motor vehicles from mo- 
tor vehicle personal property tax. 
ro Finance Committee. 

Hi-124, Bradley 

Repeals automobile inspection. To 
Motor Vehicles Committee. 
H-412, «‘larie. 

Exeise tax on sale or use of mo- 
or fuel and regulates storage and 
sale of motor oils, liquid fuels and 
lubrieating oils. To Finance Com 
nittee 


8-222, Seranton, 

Prohibits registration of commei 
clal vehicles transporting inflam- 
mables unless it complies with regu- 
lation of motor vehicle commis- 
sioner. To Motor Vehicles Commit 


Delaware 


Riehards 
Limits gross weight of trailers and 
oad to 22,000 lbs. 


Georgia 

“K-18, Couch 

Resolution alleging irregularity in 
the purchase of gasoline by the state 
Highway Board. 
H-218, Easler 

Changes motor vehicle registration 
date to March 1. To Motor Ve- 

cles Committee. 


Idaho 


H-95, Morgan et al. 

Exempts municipalities from mo 
tor fuels tax. 
H-86, Preston. 

Requires ‘2c per gal. fee for an- 
nual Inspection of vehicle fuel 
tanks. 


Illinois 
H.101, Powell. 

Taxes crude production 5c per 
bbl. For old age assistance. 
H-102, Powell. 

Imposes 5c per bbl. tax on oil im 
ported into the state after Sept. 1, 
1941. Proceeds earmarked for oid 
age assistance. 

H-9, Crowley 

Extends sales tax at 2% until July 

1, 1943. To Revenue Committee 


Indiana 

H-221, Copeland, et al 

Limits height of motor vehicles 
used on highways to 13% feet; lim- 
its length to 36 feet, and combined 
length to 60 feet. To Roads Com- 
mittee, 
H-270, Beasley 

Repeals truck tire weight tax 
(Emergency). To Roads Committee 


Iowa 
H-132, Dvorak 
Requires sand boxes on all semi- 
trailers. To Motor Vehicles” and 
Transportation Committee. 


Maine 

H-651, Weston 

Provides period April to Novem- 
ber for inspection of motor vehicles 
To Motor Vehicles Committee 
H-9, Harris, et al 

Processing tax of le per gal, on 
gasoline. To Revenue and Taxation 
Committee. 
S-179, Friend 

Constitutional amendment prohib 
iting diversion of motor vehicle tas 
funds. To Ways and Bridges Com 
mittee. 


Maryland 
H-189, Cordish 
Repeals exemption of service sta 
tions from chain store tax. To Ju 
diciary Committee 


Michigan 
H-111, Hooper. 
Reduces gasoline tax from 3 lo 
per gal. To General Taxation 
Committee 


Minnesota 

S-188, Muasek 

Prohibits trading stamps, coupons 
ete., except on payment of $6000 li- 
cense per county. To Public Welfare 
Committee. 
H-247, Peterson, P. J. E. 

Memorializes congress to repeal 
the 2c per gal. excise tax on fuel 
oil. To Motor Vehicles and Motor 
Tax Laws Committee 
S-268, Wing et al 

Raises gasoline tax to 5c per gal 
To Motor Vehicles and Motor Tax 
Laws Committee 


New Mexico 

S-32, Smith 

Prevides for extension of Inter 
state Oil Compact Commission, To 
Natural Resources Committee 
8-37, Mullis. 

Exempts municipal airports from 
tax on gasoline used for aviation 
To Judiciary Committee 


New York 

A-490, Giordano. 

tequires shut-off valve or othe: 
device to prevent overflow on fuel 
oil storage tanks of 
and hereafter tanks installed for 
heating water in dwellings lo 
Cities Committee 
A-399, Budget Bill 

Same as S-362. Continues eme! 
gzency taxes, including two lc pet 
gal. taxes on motor fuels. To Ways 
and Means Committee 


275,000 gals 


North Carolina 
H-82, Uzzell, et al 
Restricts transportation of gaso 
line, kerosine and other motor fuels 
by motor vehicle on public high- 
ways. To Public Roads Committee 


H-108, Stone. 

Exempts from tax all motor fuel 
lost through lightning, flood or 
windstorm, where loss is suffered 
by distributors who elected to pay 
tax on motor fuel purchased, pro- 
duced, etc., in lieu of amout sold, 
distributed, or used. To Public Rovds 
Committee 


North Dakota 


H-97, Aker and Welder 

Changes from 50c to 25c the cost 
of tax exempt purchase license, and 
changes bulk station license from 
$2 to $5. To Taxes Committee. 
H-102, Levin 

Establishes a state industrial al- 
cohol plant and appropriates $25,000. 
To Agriculture Committee. 
H-82, Austad. 

Provides for a minimum knock 
rating on tractor fuel. To State 
Affairs Committee 


Ohio 

S-71, Gray 

Extends liquid fuel excise tax for 
2 years to March 31, 1943. 
H-117, Gardner 

Provides for use of local tax rev- 
enues for lighting roads. 
H-152, Easton 

Creates a natural resources co- 
ordinating board. 


Oregon 

H-54, Semon, et al 

Increases total truck weight from 
4000 to 4500 Ibs. 
H-93, Duncan and McKay 

Levies 1 to 10 mill tax on all tax- 
able property for road fund. 
H-196, Morse, et al 

Increases weight of trucks in cer- 
tain instances from 4000 to 6000 Ibs 


Pennsylvania 
H-122, Hirsch 
Imposes emergency tax of 3c pel 
gal. on fuel oil; provides for licens- 
ing and bonding of distributors 


South Dakota 
S-77, Grisby 
Provides for a 2% gross sales tax 
H-132, Swenning 
Provides for reciprocity agree- 
ments with other states, waiving 
motor carrier fees. 


Tennessee 
S-276, Hickerson 
Same as H-347. Carriers of petro- 
leum products to report deliveries 
daily to Commissioner of Finance. 


Texas 

S-35, Brownlee 

Exempt persons carrying own 
goods from provisions of Contract 
Carriers Act. 
H-131, Cleveland 

Gross receipts tax on wholesale 
and retail merchants, and levies 
severance tax on production of oil, 
natural gas and sulfur. To Revenue 
and Taxation Committee. 
H-126, MeCann 

Levies le per gal. tax on combus- 
tible condensates, including gasoline 
ind naphtha. To Revenue Commit- 
tee, 
H-48, Sharp 

Monthly occupational tax on the 
oil industry. To Revenue and Taxa- 
tion Committee. 
H-179, McNamara, et al 

Proration of wet gas and distillate 
or condensate wells by Railroad 
Commission in same manner now 
provided for oil wells. To Oil, Gas 
and Mining Committee. 
H-104, Lucas, et al 

tequires that retailers post octane 
number of gasoline on pumps. ot! 
containers, To Criminal Juries Com- 
mittee, 
H-9, Harris et al 

Processing tax of le per gal. on 
gasoline, To Revenue and Taxation 
Committee 


Utah 


H-71, Jensen, et al 
Prohibits carrying autos or 
vehicles on double deck truck 


Vermont 
H-46, Haskell 
Limits gross weight of tru: 
600 lbs. per inch of tire width 
ent limit is 15,000 lbs. per as 
Highway Traffic Committee 


Washington 

H-82, Needham 

Graduated chain store tax | 
persons operating one or more s es 
To Revenue and Taxation Co 
tee. 
S-126, McDonald et al 

Permits cities to impose an oe- 
cupational tax on service static I 
Judiciary Committee. 
H-190, Smith 

Declares selling and buying of 


gasoline is public utility. Pris les 
for supervision, regulation anc 
fixing. To Public Utilities C« 
tee. 


H-200, Ryan et al 
Graduated chain store tax 
ing from $10 to $1000, based on 


ber of stores in the U. S. 


Wyoming 
S-25, Mines Committee 
Authorizes state to enter into ar 


Interstate Compact. 
S-41, Anderson 

Exempts tractor fuel from gaso- 
line tax. 


Changed Status 


Arkansas 
H-55 
Provides for issuance of highway 
refunding bonds to redeem highway 
vbligations of the state. Approved 


Georgia 
S-5, Redwine, et al 
Same as H-7. Eliminates allow- 
ance of 1% of gasoline tax granted 
distributors for costs of collection 
Passed Senate. 


Idaho 


H-18, State Affairs 

Transfers collection of motor 
aircraft fuel taxes from tax com- 
missioner to commissioner of law er 
forcement. Passed House 


Indiana 
S-57, Gonas 
Prohibits extension of 
cense deadline beyond legal 
Passed Senate. 


lowa 

S-5, Dewey and Shaw. 

Imposes prepaid retail sales 
of 2% Passed House. 
H-5, (Efficiency Committee) 

Claims for motor fuel refunds 
must be filed within 3 months 
Passed Senate. 


Massachusetts 
8-435, Francis 
Prohibits delivery or transp 
tion of fish, ice or fuel on Sur vs 
Hearing Feb. 4. 


Montana 
S-36, (Commission on Oils and 
Leases) 
Grants oil and gas leases on 
owned lands. Passed Senate 


North Dakota 


H-55, Educational Committee 
Provides that 50% of net 


ceeds from sales of oil, natura S 


or minerals found on. state nd 

shall be reserved for the 

Passed House. 

H-41, Beingenheisner, et al 
Increases size and weight o! 
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s-10, Cowden, 
uthorizes extension of Interstate 


( Compact for 2 years. Passed 
s ite. 
Oklahoma 
H-1 
o revise excise tax on motor 
vehicles and place revenue there- 


nin general fund. Passed House. 


Oregon 
S-37, Strayer. 
mends section relating to tax 
refunds on motor aviation 
fuels. Passed Senate. 


Tennessee 


8-276, Hickerson, (Same as H-347) 
Provides that carriers of petro- 
leum products must report deliveries 
daily to commissioner of finance. 
Passed Senate. 
S-57, Ragon, et al 
Same as H-47. Repeals truck mile- 
ige tux. Passed Senate. 


CONGRESS 
Senate Bills 


8-699, Truman, Mo. 

Prohibits interstate operation ol 
motor vehicles by unlicensed oper. 
itors. To Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

SJ. Res-32, Guffey, Pa. HJ Res-101, 
Boland, 

Extends Bituminous Coal Act for 
2 years. To Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, and House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


HOUSE BILLS 


HR-2788, Woodrum, Va. 

Includes these appropriations: Re- 
Planning Board, $2,836,620 
down $350,000; FTC, $2,360,000, up 
Public Roads, $126,000,000, 
down $14,990,000; Maritime Commis- 


sources 


000: 


sion, $160,190,000, down $24,500,000; 
Maritime Labor Board, no appropria- 
tion, Last year it was $175,000; Sec- 


tion 16, Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 
Litigation, $25,850, same, Reported 
House. 

HR-2819, Knutson, Minn. 

Requires motor fuel to contain 
10% aleohol from agricultural prod- 
ucts under penalty of 10% per gal. 
tax. To Ways and Means Committee. 


CHANGED STATUS 


HJ Res-77. 

Authorizes Maritime Commission 
to build 200 oil-burning cargo ships 
costing $350,000,000, Passed House 
mid Senate, 


Powerine Co. Denies 
FTC Lottery Charge 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 4. 
Powerine Co., Denver, has 
denied use of lottery methods 
in sale of “‘Powerine” and ‘“‘Pow- 
erlube,” in answer filed with 

Federal Trade Commission. 

FTC charged Powerine had 
distributed booklets to dealers 
involving operation of a game of 
chance or lottery scheme in con- 
nection with purchase of its 
products. 

FTC’s press release says Pow- 
erine denies it “sells booklets, 
receipts, coupons or stamps for 
any price, and asserts that they 
are given to consuming pur- 
chasers of its products gratis, 
as eceipt for money spent for 
such merchandise, and that the 
dSenefits to the public derived 


rom. the presentation of the 
So0OKlets, when filled with re- 
Celpts, are simply variable 
pri: or gifts to such consum- 
ers for their patronage.” 
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Legislative Oil Bills Mount 
With Tax Hikes in Major Role 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Pro- 
posals of increased taxes and 
regulatory measures on oil and 
its products were dropped into 
state legislative hoppers’ in 
greater numbers last week than 
at any time since the meeting 
of the lawmakers earlier this 
year. 

Taxes on fuel oil, higher 
taxes on gasoline and severance 
taxes on crude were sought by 
bills introduced in many states. 

A proposal to declare the 
gasoline business a public utility 
in Washington state has been 
introduced by Rep. Smith. Num. 
bered H-190, the bill would de- 
clare the selling and buying of 
gasoline a public utility. It pro- 
vides for supervision, regulation 
and price fixing of the industry. 
This proposal is no stranger to 
the Washington oil industry, 
having been introduced without 
success in other sessions of the 
state body. 

North Dakota would establish 
a state industrial alcohol plant, 
and for that purpose appro- 
priates $25,000. Proposal is con- 
tained in House Bill 102 by Rep. 
Levin. While the purpose of 
the bill is not known here, pre- 
sumably it would be to promote 
the consumption of farm prod. 
ucts of the state. 


4e Fuel Oil Tax 


Fuel oil would be taxed 4c 
per gal. under provisions of 
South Dakota H-146 introduced 
last week by Representative 
Anderson; 3c per gal. under 
Pennsylvania H-122, introduced 
by Representative Hirsch. Rep- 
resentative Hirsch’s bill also 
provides for licensing and bond- 
ing of distributors. A Minnesota 
resolution, H-247, memorializes 
Congress to defeat the proposed 
2c per gal. federal excise tax 
on fuel oil. 

Increased state gasoline taxes 
are proposed in bills in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota and Maine 
legislatures. California A-1812 
asks a ‘zc per gal. increase in 
gasoline tax to 3'2c; Maine 
H-9 would levy a le per gal. 
processing tax on_ gasoline. 
Minnesota S-268 would raise the 
state gasoline tax from 3 to 5c 
per gal. Texas H-126 proposes 
a le per gal. tax on “‘combusti- 
ble condensates”, including gas- 
oline and naphtha. 


‘Gas’ Tax Cuts Proposed 


Reductions in state gasoline 
taxes have been proposed in 
South Dakota and Michigan. 
South Dakota S-103 calls for a 


cut from 6 to 3c per gal.; Michi- 


gan H-111 from 3 to 2'c per 
gal. 

A Connecticut bill would im- 
pose an excise tax on the sale 
of motor fuel and regulate the 
storage and sale of motor oils, 
liquid fuels and lubricating oils. 


Illinois Production Tax 


Representative Powell of Il- 
linois has introduced 2 bills to 
tax crude oil; one a production 
tax of 5c per bbl., the other an 
import tax of 5c per bbl., the 
proceeds from both to be ear- 
marked for old age assistance. 
A Texas bill, H-131, also would 
levy a severance tax on crude 
production, and at the same 
time, levy a gross receipts tax 
on wholesale and retail mer- 
chants. 


Station Classed as Chains 


A proposal has been submit- 
ted in Maryland which seeks to 
repeal the exemption of service 
stations from the chain store 
tax, and a new, graduated chain 
store tax “on all persons op- 
erating one or more stores” has 
been proposed in Washington. 

Texas’ Representative Lucas, 
and others, have submitted a 
bill requiring that service sta- 
tions post octane number of the 
gasoline offered for sale. 


Idaho Prices Probed 


Resolution introduced in Ida- 
ho legislature, calling for an 
investigation of gasoline price 
“fluctuations”, has passed both 
houses and an_ investigating 
committee of 3 representatives 
and 3 senators has been ap- 
pointed. 

House members are: Wilford 
J. Taylor, Harold Koenig, and 
Henry O’Leary. Senate mem- 
bers are: W. E. Talboy, Scott 
Hall Grain, and D. I. Foreman. 
Committee will not have power 
of subpoena. 

In the resolution, HCR-2, in- 
troduced by Rep. Taylor and 
other, it was contended that the 
price of motor fuel “appears” 
to be higher in Idaho, and that 
the price “varies” and “fluc- 
tuates greatly from time to 
time”. 

In Kansas, a bill to shelve 
Kansas’ regulation of oil conser- 
vation power has been thrown 
into the state legislative hopper, 
but oil men and 
servers see little chance of it 
surviving beyond the 
tee stage. 

Introduced by Rep. C. F. Jar- 
vis of the south central Kansas 
district, the bill would deprive 
Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion of jurisdiction over the con- 
servation and proration of Kan- 
sas’ oil and gas resources. No 
substitute conservation statute 
or regulatory body are provided 
in Representative Jarvis’ bill. 


capital ob- 


commit- 


West Coast Suit Ends, 
Tide Water Dismissed 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 1. 
Final chapter in the West Coast 
anti-trust case was closed here 
this week when Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. was dismissed, 
at request of federal attorneys, 
by Judge Paul J. McCormick. 

At same time, Seaside Oil 
Co. (described by the govern- 
ment as an affiliate of Tide 
Water) entered a plea of nolo 
contendere and was fined $4500. 
(For details of West Coast in- 
dictment, see NPN, Nov. 22, 
1939 and Jan. 22, 1941). 


All Charges Denied 
By Pump Companies 


(Continued from page 13) 


pump, such as we manufac- 
ture, is manufactured by us un- 
der a license from The Wayne 
Pump Company, owners of the 
patents granted covering the 
particular type of computer 
pump referred to. The United 
States Supreme Court has is- 
sued several decisions in the 
past upholding the right of the 
owners of patents to fix the 
minimum selling price of ar- 
ticles covered by such patents 
where such articles were manu. 
factured under license by their 
competitors. The extending of 
licenses by The Wayne Pump 
Company to their competitors 
giving them the right to manu- 
facture computer pumps under 
patents owned by The Wayne 
Pump Company was for the 
purpose of giving several gaso- 
line pump manufacturers the 
privilege of manufacturing this 
type of pump, thereby creating 
a greater demand and use of the 
improvement, rather than creat- 
ing a monopoly. The records 
will show that after The Wayne 
Pump Company licensed several 
other gasoline pump manufac- 
turers to make computer pumps 
under their patents, that the 
sales by the Tokheim Oil Tank 
and Pump Company steadily de- 
clined each year due to the com- 
petition of the other manufac- 
turers entering the field. Fur- 
ther, a study of the profits of 
all gasoline pump manufactur- 
ers making the computer pump 
will indicate clearly that the 
prices established did not re- 
sult in even a normal profit, 
which indicates that the mini- 
mum prices established were not 
unduly high by virtue of having 
been established under a patent 
license. 


Aviation ‘Gas’ Stocks 
Increase 66,000 Bbls. 
Following is breakdown of 
aviation gasoline inventory by 
the A.P.I. in thousands of bbls. 


Jan.25 Feb. 1 
East Coast 813 769 
Interior 714 728 
Gulf Coast 3,024 3,006 
California 1,457 1,566 
Total Reported 6,008 6,069 
U.S. Total (a) 6,233 6,299 
U. S. Total, Year 
Ago (a) 3,659 3,676 


(a) Estimated, 
basis. 


Bureau of Mines 
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FTC Orders Five Auto Groups 
To Stop Certain ‘Agreements 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4._-Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has or- 
dered five trade associations 
whose members are manufac- 
turers and jobbers of a large 
percentage of the automobile 
parts and accessories sold in the 
United States, and their officers, 
directors, and agents, to cease 
and desist from carrying out 
agreements which prevent price 
competition and tend unreason- 
ably to restrain trade in parts 
and accessories, Commission 
states in a press release. 

Two of the associations, Na- 
tional Standard Parts Assn., De- 
troit, also known as N.S.P.A., 
and the Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Assn., Chicago, 
known as M.E.W.A., are nation- 
al organizations. Other 3 are 
Mid-Western regional groups: 
Automotive Trades Assn. of 
Greater Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Valley 
Automotive Assn., formerly ac- 
tive in Iowa and Illinois, and 
Southwestern 


Mississippi 


Automotive Job- 
bers Assn., whose members are 
in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 
ley and Southwestern associa- 
tions are regional groups of the 
Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Assn. 

Commission 
N.S.P.A., both 
manufacturers and jobbers, to 
discontinue attempting, by 
agreement with its members, 
the elimination of price compe- 
tition among manufacturers 
and jobbers and the mainte- 
nance of retail prices suggested 
by manufacturer members. This 
association, together with the 3 
jobber associations, namely, 
M.E.W.A., the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the Southwestern, and 
also the kansas City group con- 
sisting o: both manufacturers 
and jobbers, are ordered to 
cease attempting to prevent es- 
tablishment of new competitors 
of their members in the jobbing 
and wholesale fields. 
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Ehrlich Named Secretary 
Of Chicago Jobbers 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1. Sam 
Ehrlich, Chicago, president, 
National Gas & Oil Co., was 
named secretary of the Chi- 
cago Gasoline Jobbers Assn., 
announced Oscar L. Peterson, 
George C. Peterson Co., presi- 
dent, this week. 


Koch on Lube Committee 


NEW YORK, 30. 
Through a typographical error 
in office of American Petroleum 
Institute’s lubrication commit- 
tee, the name of J. M. Koch, 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., 
Oil City, Pa., was not included 
in list of lubrication committee 
members for 1941 released by 
A.P.I. on Jan. 28 and published 
in NPN, Jan. 29, page 38. 


A.P.I. Mid-Continent Group 
Plans Meeting March 21-22 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—-Ameri 
can Petroleum Institute’s Mid- 
Continent District Production 
Division will hold its reguiar 
spring meeting March 21-22 at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Tex., according to announce- 
ment today. Following commit- 
tee chairmen have been ap- 
pointed to arrange details of 
the meeting: 

Program, C. H. Keplinger, 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., Wichita; gen- 
eral arrangements, George Ber- 
lin, Skelly Oil Co., Pampa, 
Texas; registration, Herbert 
yoodpaster, Kerlyn Oil Co., Ok- 
lahoma City; entertainment, 
R. C. Kay, Amarillo, Tex.; and 
publicity, N. D. Bartlett, Ama- 
rillo Globe News, Amarillo. 


Program of Wisconsin Petro- 
leum Assn., Feb. 11-13, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, will be 
found on page 38. 


Brandon Will Head 
Louisiana Jobbers 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 4.— Or. 
ganized to promote good fellow 
ship between suppliers, distrib- 
utor and consumer of petroleum 
products, Louisiana Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. last week elect 
ed Ralph Brandon, Shreveport 
marketer, its first president 

Other officers of the new as- 


sociation include D. Thibaut, 
Donaldsville, vice - president; 
Richard Ayers, Alexandria, 


treasurer; and R. E. Elliott, 
New Orleans, secretary. 
Directorate is composed of 
the above officers and Clayton 
Gilbeau, Opelousas; Frank 
Brown, Baton Rouge; G. Le 
Tard, Hammond; James John- 
son, Lake Providence; and 
Frank B. Hayne, New Orleans. 
Association headquarters will 
be at Baton Rouge. Temporary 
headquarters have been set up 
at New Orleans, P. O. Box 1493. 


Oklahoma Oil Service Bureau Elects Officers 


New officers of the 


session lull are: 
charge of sales for Sloane- 
president, Dryer, Clark & 
Oil Co., vice-president. 
Don Davis, Oklahoma 


Petroleum 
fit” in marketing at their recent annual meeting at Oklahoma City. 
seated, left to right, Guy E. Wilinson, 
Forsberg Oil Co., acting 
Dryer Co., retiring president; E. H. 
Standing, left to right: John Murphy, Hinton, Allen Oil Co., directo 
City, Phillips Petrolewit Co.; Earl Vir Den, Red Rock, Red Rock Petr 
leum Co., director; and C. J. Hunter, Oklahoma City, manager P. S. B. 


Service Bureau had a lot to say about putting the word “jp 


secretary; 


retary will be named later 
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Oklahoma 


Shown here in a betwee 
City, secretary-treasurer 
John Dryer, Oklahoma Cit 
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Secretary of API Committee 
Scores Alky-Fuel Proponent 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 3.—“If al- 
eoho! from American farm prod- 
ucts is available today for 15c 
per gallon, there are certainly 
a lot of people in the alcohol in- 
dustry who would like to know 
about it,” comments Arnold R. 
Daum, secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Motor Fuels of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, in a 
letter to NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS this week about 
statements made by Dr. William 
Jay Hale before the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Bank- 
ing Institute here Jan. 23 (See 
NPN Jan. 29, page 17). 

“The average cost of produc- 
ing alcohol commercially from 
30c corn is about 3lc per gal., 
the Department of Agriculture 
estimates, and about 18c, using 
10¢c corn,’”” Mr. Daum states. 

His letter points out that Dr. 
Hale in 1935 promised the sell- 
ing of anhydrous alcohol ethyl 
alcohol at 15¢c within 3 years. 
“Also, then, as now,” the letter 
adds, “he was talking about a 
mysterious new process, known 
only to a few living men, by 
which this miracle was to be 
wrought.” 


Daum’s Letter to NPN 


Following is complete text of 
the motor fuels committee sec- 
retary’s letter to NPN: 


EDITOR: 


According to NPN, Dr. Hale, 
power alcohol’s leading advo- 
cate, told 300 Cleveland bankers 
and their guests recently that 
under a “new” process, power 
alcohol from farm products is 
being made for 15c per gal. “and 
don’t think we can’t improve 
this--why, we haven’t even be- 
gun.” Further, “that alcohol 
from farm products would be 
made for 5¢ per gal. within 15 
or 20 years and 100-octane mo- 
tor fuel from alcohol for 10c. 

Maybe so. But let’s see what 
Dr. Hale was saying 5 years 
ago, and to what extent those 
predictions have been fulfilled. 
In 1935 he told the Dearborn 
Conference of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Science: “We of the 
fermentation industries promise 
the seHing price of anhydrous 
ethy! alcohol at 15¢ per gal. 
within 3 years at a good profit. 
Within 5 years we shall be sell- 
Ing at near 10c per gal.” Also, 
then, as now, he was talking 
about a mysterious new process, 
known only to a few living men, 
by which this miracle was to be 
Wrought. 

Mr. Hale’s ideas were put to 
fest at a plant at Atchison, Kan- 
sas, with which he was closely 
identified and which was pub- 
licly announced as a venture to 
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demonstrate the commercial 
feasibility of manufacture and 
sale of power alcohol. Selling 
price of the product to the mo- 
tor fuel trade was 25c per gal., 
f.o.b. plant, farmers to be paid 
50c per bushel for corn and an 
equivalent price for other raw 
materials used in alcohol manu- 
facture. 


The plant began production 
and sale to motor fuel trade Oc- 
tober, 1936. In its slightly more 
than 2 years of operation, it suc- 
ceeded in producing only a little 
over 600,000 gals. of alcohol, or 
only about 2 months’ output at 
the plant’s advertised capacity 
of 10,000 gals. daily. Data made 
public by the Department of Ag- 
riculture reveal that the plant 
never succeeded at making alco- 
hol for anything like 25c per 
gal., say nothing of 15c, and 
that in its first year of operation 
it used 30 carloads of blackstrap 
molasses, enough to account for 
the entire output of alcohol. Get- 
ting 25c and not 15c for its 
product, the plant went out of 
business November, 1938, work- 
ing capital exhausted and fi- 
nancially insolvent. Announc- 
ing his resignation, the presi- 
dent of the Atchison Agrol Co. 


commented that “the plant has 
never demonstrated that it could 
produce from grain a sufficient- 
ly low priced product... .” 

If alcohol from American 
farm products is available today 
for 15c per gal., there are cer- 
tainly a lot of people in the al- 
cohol industry who would like 
to know about it. If Dr. Hale 
referred to alcohol made from 
imported blackstrap molasses, it 
is no news that sometimes, tem- 
porarily, when there is a sur- 
plus of distress blackstrap mo- 
lasses on the market, such al- 
cohol may sell that low. Exact- 
ly what good a market for 15c 
alcohol made from imported 
blackstrap molasses is going to 
do the American farmer re- 
mains to be explained. 

While a few exceptionally ef- 
ficient and fortunately situated 
plants might shade the cost 
slightly, the average cost of pro- 
ducing alcohol commercially 
from 50c corn is about 3lc per 
gal., the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, and about 18c 
using 10c corn. Is it possible 
that Dr. Hale seriously expects 
farmers to supply alcohol plants 
corn for 10c per bushel, or that 
such plants could long stay in 
business on that basis? 


Very truly yours, 


Arnold R. Daum, 
Secretary 


Shicktanz Heads Peoria Fuel Research 
For Department of Agriculture Study 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, 31. 
Sylvester TT. Schicktanz has 
been named head of motor fuel 
research at the Department of 
Agriculture’s new regional lab- 
oratory in Peoria, Ill., where he 
is now launching experiments 
intended to determine whether 
production of motor fuel from 
farm products is practical on a 

commercial scale. 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Engineering, in an- 
nouncing appointment of Mr. 
Schicktanz, said: “the work on 
motor fuels offers important 
possibilities for greatly increas- 
ing industrial utilization of farm 
products, including corn. Divi- 
sion charged with this work will 


investigate alcohol, and other 


products from fermented mate- 
rials, which may be considered 
of possible use as fuels in in 
ternal combustion engines. 


“Investigation also will deal 
with the development of liquid 
fuels—other than those _pro- 
duced by fermentation and 
solids producible from farm 
crops as well as gaseous fuels 
derivable from residues 
such as cobs, hulls, straw and 
stalks.” 

A native of Belleville, Il., and 


a graduate of the University of 
Illinois in chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering, Mr. Schicktanz, 
is new to the Agriculture De- 
partment, but had _ previously 
spent 12 years with the govern- 
ment, in research at the Bureau 
of Standards and with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue al- 
cohol tax unit. 

Peoria motor fuel testing lab- 
oratory opened Dec. 16, but ac- 
cording to Dr. Knight, it will 


S. T. Schicktanz 


be another year before the ex- 
periments get into full swing. 
Plans call for 200 chemists and 
scientists working on the alky- 
gas problem at Peoria. Of 
these, about 100 are now on the 
job. Construction of the pilot 
plant, where the government 
will experiment with commer- 
cial production of motor fuel 
from farm products, is reported 
as well underway. 


Greases Classified, 


Beginning March 1 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 1. -~-Na- 
tional Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute calls attention to fact 
that March 1 is final effective 
date on which becomes effective 
its classification of lubricating 
greases by A. S. T. M. worked 
consistency. At its annual con- 
vention in November, 1939, the 
N. L. G. L., after approximately 
6 years’ development work ap- 
proved the classification. But 
the effective date was then set 
18 months ahead, or March 1, 
1941, to permit adjustment of 
stocks and packages. 

Following is the lubricating 
grease classification, as copy- 
righted by the N. L. G. L: 


A.S.T.M. 

Worked 
Grade Pentration 
No. 0 355-385 
No. 1 310-340 
No. 2 265-295 
No. 3 220-250 
No. 4 175-205 
No. 5 130-160 
No. 6 85-115 


Atlantic Refining Engineer 
To Speak February 7 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1. -Lester 
M. Goldsmith, chief engineer of 
Atlantic Refining Co., will speak 
on “The Engineer and his Re- 
lation to his Company and its 
Suppliers,” at a dinner meeting 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Elfun Society, Feb. 7. 


PLEASE NOTE! 


* Effective with this issue, 
the single copy price of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS will be 15c per copy. 
This applies to all current 
issues, except special issues 
on which a higher price may 
be placed. 

Copies of NPN over two 
months old will be 25c per 
copy. 

To eliminate carrying nu- 
merous small accounts, NPN 
requests that all orders foi 
10 or less copies of any issue 
be accompanied remit- 
tance. 

NOTE: This does not affect 
in any way the regular year- 
ly subscription rate of NPN 

$3 in U. S. A.—$4.50 in 
Canada and Foreign coun- 
tries. 

National Petroleum News 
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All Major Crude Purchasers 
Buy on 100% Tables at 60° 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 3.—Virtually all 
buyers of Oklahoma and Kansas 
crudes on Feb. 1 discarded their 
97, 98 and 99% tank tables and 
began buying oil on the 100% 
purchase basis. 

The change in purchase basis 
will add an approximate 2% re- 
turn to producers for oil sold, 
according to several operators. 
There are some, however, who 
contend that gains through use 
of 100% tank tables may be dis- 
counted almost entirely by cor- 
rection of volume to 60° F. 

Prior to Feb. 1, the generai 
practice of buyers of Oklahoma 
and Kansas crudes was to make 
no adjustments in volume for 
temperature fluctuations, unless 
those fluctuations were artifi- 
cially produced. Where temper- 
ature of oil did not approximate 
atmospheric conditions, some 
companies made an adjustment 
of 0.5% for each degree vari- 
ance from atmospheric tempera- 
tures, and others made a 1% ad- 
justment for each 20° variance. 


Deduction for Actual B. S. & W. 
The new basis provides for 
purchase of oil on 100% tank 
tables, correction of volume to 
60° F. temperature and deduc- 
tions only for actual content of 
bottom sediment and water. 

Previously buyers had auto- 
matically discounted volume of 
oil in a tank for b. s. and w. con- 
tent by 1 to 3%, using that vol- 
ume as base in paying for oil 
bought. 

Two methods of correcting 
volume to 60° F. are used by 
purchasers at present. Tend- 
ency at present is to base cor- 
rections on the Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ plan outlined in its publi- 
cation C-410. This provides for 
a 1% deduction or addition to 
volume of oil for each 25° vari- 
ance above or below 60° F., 
when oil is 15 to 34.9 gravity. 
In purchasing oils of 35 to 40 
gravity, the factor used is 1% 
for each 20° change in tempera- 
ture above or below 60° F. 

Some companies, however, 
make use of the 1° basic figure 
for each 25° variance above or 
below 60° F. for all gravity oi. 

Crude Buyers Listed 

The list of buyers whose Okla- 
homa and Kansas crude pur- 
chases were changed Feb. 1 to 
the new basis include: 

Continental Oil Co., Sinclair- 
Prairie Oil Marketing Co., Shell 
Oil Co., Ine., Bareco Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., The Texas Company, 
and Pure Oil Co. 

The following buyers have al- 
so announced adoption of the 
new purchase basis: 

Skelly Oil Co., in Kansas; ani 
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Cushing Refining & Gasoline 
Co., Carter Oil Co., Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co., Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp., Deep Rock Oil 
Corp., Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., Cosco Oil Co. and Rock 
Island Refining Co., in Okla- 
homa. 


Valvoline Hikes Prices 
For Penn Grade Crudes 


BUTLER, Pa., Jan. 29.—Valv- 
oline Pipe Lines announced a 
15c a bbl. increase in prices it 
will pay for Penna grade 
crudes, effective Jan. 27, meet- 
ing similar advance made by 
other principal purchasing com- 


panies. (See N.P.N., Jan. 29, 
p. 
Valvoline’s new prices are: 


Bradford (Elk & McKean coun- 
ties, Pa.), $2.30 per bbl.; War- 
ren, Forest, Venango, Clarion & 
Butler counties, Pa., $2.23; Al- 
legheny, Beaver, Washington & 


Greene counties, Pa., $1.95; 
West Virginia, $1.89; South 


Eastern Ohio, $1.85. 


New Jersey Fuel Prices 
Reduced .2c a Gal. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 31.—Effec- 
tive Jan. 28, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey reduced its tank 
wagon price for No. 1 fuel oil 
0.20c to 7.70c per gal. in the 
State of New Jersey, according 
to a company announcement. 

At the same time, the tank 
wagon prices for Nos. 2 and 2 
fuel oils were reduced 0.20c pet 
gal. in northern New Jersey 
with no change in south Jersey, 
the announcement stated. 


Kerosine Price Lowered 
0.2c in New Jersey 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Effec- 
tive Jan. 28, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey reduced its 
“Esso” kerosine dealer tank 
wagon price 0.2c to 7.70c per 
gal. in New Jersey, according 
to company announcement. 


Eastern Gasoline Prices 
Advanced By Socony 


NEW YORK-—Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ine., has announced 
that effective Feb. 5, its posted 
tank car prices for Mobilgas 
(regular) at its terminals 
throughout New York and New 
England will be increased from 
0.2 to 0.3c per gal. Posted prices 
for tank wagon deliveries “will 
be increased accordingly”, an- 
nouncement said, adding, ‘“al- 
though in some depressed areas 
dealer tank wagon prices will 
be adjusted in accordance with 
competitive conditions.” 

No change will be made in 


in greater New 
to announce- 


posted prices 
York, according 
ment. 


Sohio Advences Can Crude 


MT. VERNON, ILL., Feb. 3. 
Sohio Corp., crude purchasing 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, has announced 5c in- 
crease to $1.10 per bbl., effective 
Feb. 1, in price it will pay for 
Carmi crude in the Storms, III., 
area. 


Views on Prices in 10ths 
Sought in Kansas 


WICHITA, Kans., Feb. 3. 
Refining and marketing divi 
sion of Kansas’ oil industry will 
be surveyed for reaction to 
suggestions that industry frac- 
tions be expressed in terms of 
tenths or mills instead of 
eighths and sixteenths. 

Survey will be conducted by 
a special committee appointed 
by the Petroleum Accountants 
Society of Kansas. Members of 
the Kansas accountants’ group 
indicated favorable reaction to 
simplification of fractions and 
appointed the following com- 
mittee to make the survey: 

Mason Lyons, Wichita, 
Vickers Petroleum Co., chair- 
man; George Peterschmidt, El- 
dorado, Kans., El Dorado Refin- 
ing Co.; J. B. Ogletree, Wichita, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.; L. M. 
Woodward, Wichita, Derby Re- 
fining Co.; and H. Karl Walker, 
Wichita, Globe Oil & Refining 
Co. 


Oklahoma, Texa; 
Order 60-Day Quota 


N. P.N. News Bur: 

TULSA, Feb. 3.—Oklahx 
and Texas began operating F 
1 under 60-day proration ord 

The Oklahoma order pezs 
February and March product 
at 400,000 bbls. daily, an incre 
of 10,000 bbls. over the Janu 
allowable, but 42,500 bbls. unde; 
the Bureau of Mines’ estimat 
of market demand for (| 
homa crude. 

Texas order establishes a 
318,873-bbl. allowable for Feb- 
ruary and March, with actual 
production expected to level out 
at around 46,000 bbls. below the 
Bureau of Mines’ February de 
mand forecast of 1,312,900 bbis 

Kansas’ allowable production 
is expected to reach 196,200 bbis 
daily during February, the high 
est since the fall of 1937 when 
the output of the state reached 
200,000 bbls. February Kansas 
allowable is 2200 bbls. above 
January, and 3000 bbls. above 
the Bureau forecast. 

Louisiana’s 294,942-bbl. Feb- 
ruary allowable is up 10,000 
bbls. from January, and 6342 
bbls. above the Bureau demand 


estimate. Arkansas has not yet 
issued its February proration 
order. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Rev 
enue from taxes on the petro- 
leum industry in Texas equal 
54° of the state’s total tax rey 
enue. 


Arkansas to Get First Recycling Plant 
Texas Now Has 34, Louisiana to Add One 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 3.—Arkansas 
will soon obtain its first repres- 
suring plant, Texas its 34th re- 
cycling-repressuring plant and 
Louisiana will add another re- 
cycling plant to its list if plans 
now in various stages of com- 
pletion materialize. 

In the Schuler field, owners 
of 140 of the 146 wells produc- 
ing from the Jones sand and 
75% of the royalty owners in- 
volved have approved plans for 
unitizing the Jones sand wells 
for repressuring purposes. The 
Arkansas Oil & Gas Commis- 
sion holds public hearings on 
the proposal later this week. At 
that time, operators in the field 
will advise the commission of 
plans to construct a $600,000 
repressuring plant to maintain 
gas pressure. Processing Ca- 
pacity of the unit will be ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas daily. By-products of the 
repressuring plant will be _ in- 
cidental to repressuring, it was 
said. 

Contracts for the plant are ex- 
pected to be let in 30 to 40 days, 
although operators were uncer- 
tain when actual construction 
would begin. 


Operators in the Hull-Silk 


NATIONAL 


field of North Texas are work- 
ing on a unitization and pres 
sure maintenance program to 
cover the field’s 364 wells. Proj- 
ect is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $525,000. 

An enabling order has been is 
sued by the Louisiana Conserva- 
tion Commission to South Jen 
nings, La., operators for con- 
struction of a recycling plant in 
that field. The unit would proc 
ess 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas daily. 


High Court Reverses 
Oil Case Dismissals 


N.P.N. News Bure 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—Su 
preme Court has handed down 


an opinion holding that the ! 
ing of false and fraudulent 1‘ 
ports under the Connally “hot 
oil” act on the amount of crud 
produced and received fron 
producers, constitutes an 0! 
fense under Section 35 of th 
criminal code as amended |! 

the Act of June 18, 1934. (U. ° 
v. J. W. Gilliland, Ralph Gil 

land, Fred A. Williams, et al) 
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Highway Transportation Restrictions 
Proposed in Bills by State Lawmakers 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 3.—Forty- 
two of the 43 state legislatures 
convening in regular session in 
1941 are already underway, and 
once again highway transporta- 
tion is one of the principal 
targets of the state lawmakers. 
Bills, among others, to require 
9 men on gasoline trucks, to 
limit their capacity, restrict 
weight and height limitations 
and operations on the highways 
were introduced closing 
week of January. 

One of the most important 
bills from the oil industry’s 
standpoint which has_ been 
dropped into the state legisla- 
tive hoppers the past week, was 
the proposal of Rep. Burke of 
Ohio (H-193), which would rc- 
quire 2-man crews on vehicles 
carrying explosives, including 
30 gals. or more of gasoline or 
kerosine. 

Presumably, all trucks haul- 
ing gasoline and kerosine in the 
state would be affected, includ- 
ing commission agents, or ped- 
ders, selling farm accounts. 


Would Limit Truck Capacity 

Four Minnesota state repre- 
sentatives have agreed on a bill 
to prohibit gasoline trucks from 
carrying more than 3000 gals. 
if fuel on the state’s highways. 
In 1939, Minnesota’s Governor 
Stassen vetoed a bill to limit 
the capacity of gasoline trucks 
to 2000 gals. 

Identical bills in Tennessee, 
$276 and H-347, would require 
carriers of petroleum products 
‘0 report daily deliveries to the 
State commissioner of finance. 

Deliveries of fish, ice and fuel 
would be banned from Massa- 
husetts streets on Sunday by 
senate Bill 435. Hearing is to 
be held on this bill Feb. 4. 

Six bills, 3 in the House and 
in he Senate, have been 
laced before Tennessee legisla- 
tors te 


permit cities to tax 
tucks for the use of city 
streets, while an Iowa Dill 


‘H-132 comes up with a new 

*Poposa! requiring semi-trailers 

° be equipped with sand boxes. 
Weight and Size Limits 


In South Dakota (H-141), the 
‘eight of trucks would be 
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pegged at 8000 lbs. for one 
wheel; 16,000 lbs. for one axle, 
and 500 lbs. for each square 
inch of tire. A similar measure 
in Vermont, H-46, would limit 
the gross weight of trucks to 
600 lbs. per sq. in. of tire width. 
Present Vermont limit is 15,000 
lbs. per axle. 


Bills Favor Trucking 


Legislative proposals favoring 
highway transportation were 
among those introduced in some 
state legislature last week. 

Two bills were offered in Ore- 
gon to increase truck 
weight limit. One, H-196, seeks 
to increase the weight. limit 
from 4000 to 6000 lbs. Another, 
H-54, would increase the weight 
maximum from 4000 to 4500 Ibs. 
Delaware (H-16) would increase 
gross weight of trailers from 
10,000 to 22,000 Ibs. 

Reciprocity agreements with 
other states is proposed for 
South Dakota by House Bill 132, 
introduced by Rep. Swenning. 

Bills to repeal truck taxes 
were offered in 2 states. Indiana, 
H-270, by Rep. Beasley, seeks to 
repeal the state truck weight 
tax, while Senate and House 
bills (S-57 and H-47) to repeal 
Tennessee truck mileage iax 
have been introduced in the Vol- 
unteer state. 


Rock Island To Build 
Refinery in Indiana 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 3.—The newly 
chartered Rock Island Refining 
Corp. has announced plans for 
construction of a complete 5000- 
bbl. refinery at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The plant will have skimming, 
cracking and reforming units 
and would draw its crude sup- 
ply from nearby Indiana-Illinois 
oil fields and from the Mid-Con- 
tinent. The Mid-Continent oil 
would be shipped by pipeline via 
Illinois Pipe Line Co.’s trunk 
line, it was said. 

The new company formed to 
operate the refinery is headed 
by L. B. Simmons, Duncan, 
Okla., president of Rock Island 


if} 


Refining Co., L. E. Winkler of 
Wichita, Winkler-Koch  Engi- 
neering Co., and L. E. Kincan- 
non, Duncan, Rock Island Re- 
fining Co., are vice presidents. 

Output of the Indianapolis 
plant would be disposed of lo- 
cally through independent job- 
bers, it was reported. 


Cites Freight Rates 


“We’re again entering this 
area after having been nosed 
out by the freight rate situa- 
tion,” Mr. Kinecannon told NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

The Rock Island Refining Co. 
operates a refinery at Duncan. 


‘Clean’ Tanker Rates 
Down 23cina Month 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—A fur- 
ther drop in “clean” coastwise 
tanker rates was reported last 
week when a boat was fixed at 
52c for gasoline, 54c for kero- 
sine and 57c for No. 2 fuel. 
These rates, down another 2c 
per bbl., represent a total de- 
crease over the past month of 
23c per bbl. in the transporta- 
tion cost of No. 2 fuel from the 
Gulf to Eastern Seaboard points, 
north of Hatteras. 

Boat men attributed the drop 
in rates to a “lack of interest” 
on the part of charterers. Stocks 
are high, and fuel oil prices on 
the Atlantic Seaboard have re- 
cently been reduced, one boat 
man pointed out. 

Meanwhile, “dirty” coastwise 
rates have remained virtually 
unchanged with little sign of 
weakening. Last paid for 30 
gravity or lighter crude was 59c; 
for 10-19.9 gravity fuel, 66c. 


Hearings To Be Held 
On West Coast Rate 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 3.--At 
hearings to be held by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission at 
San Francisco, Feb. 6, evidence 
will be received on a proposed 
non-intermediate rate of 31c per 
100 pounds on refined petro- 
leum products in tank cars be- 
tween San Francisco Bay and 
Los Angeles Basin points and 
the petition of the rail lines in 
this connection. 


4 Tanker Contracts 
Let During January 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Con- 
tracts for the construction of 
4 new tankers totaling approxi- 
mately 42,600 gross tons were 
placed with American ship- 
vards during January, 1941, ac. 
cording to American Bureau of 
Shipping. 

Panama Transport Co., Stand 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey) affili- 
ate, contracted for 2 tankers of 
9,800 and 10,000 gross tons, re- 
spectively, and Standard Oil Co. 
of California ordered 2 tankers 
of 11,400 gross tons each, Bu- 
reau said. 

One tanker, the Esso Little 
Rock, was completed for Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and 
another tanker, the Atlantic 
Sun, was launched for Sun Oil 
Co. during January, according 
to the Bureau. 


ICC Calendar 
On Oil Trucking 


HEARINGS 


A. J. Ballerstedt, Seymour, Tex 
(MC 101661) Feb. 13, Dallas, on ap- 
plication to operate as a common 
carrier of oil fleld equipment in the 
State of Texas, between Seymour, 
and points in Texas within 100 miles 
thereof, over irregular routes. 


Tom Daugherty, Electra, Tex, (MC 


101663) Feb. 14, Dallas, on applica- 
tion to operate as a common cur- 
rier of oil fleld equipment between 
points located in the State of Texas, 
over irregular routes. 


Gerald Farr, Seymour, Tex. (MC 


101662) Feb. 13, Dallas, on applica- 
tion for certificate to operate as a 
common carrier of oil fleld equip- 
ment in the State of Texas between 
Seymour and points located in Texas 
within 100 miles thereof, over ir- 
regular routes. 


* 


DECISIONS 


Richard Kress and Robert Kress, 


doing business as Kress & Sons, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1004%7, 
sub. 2). Application to operate as a 
contract carrier of petroleum. prod- 
ucts in bulk, in tank trucks, from 
Alma, Mich., to points in specified 
portions of Indiana and Ohio, over 
irregular routes, denied. 

Stanley C. Budd, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, (MC 75721, 
sub. 1). Application to operate as 
a common carrier of petroleum and 
petroleum products containers 
from Tacoma, Wash., to the interna- 
tional boundary of the United States 
and Canada over a specified route, 
denied, 
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Jobs in Defense Plants Lure 
Service Station Men in Ohio 


(Continued from page 11) 
ported instances of lessees 
turning back small-gallonage 
stations to the companies and 
moving into defense industry. 

Station operators and mar- 
keters in the state also report 
that the occasional, part-time 
help, which could be called in 
from around the neighborhood 
to help pull a station over the 
Saturday afternoon rush, has 
been absorbed in the main by 
increased need for labor in in- 
dustry. 

Some of the larger companies 
have also been having difficulty 
in hiring men for employment 
at their training stations. They 
are paid the going wage for sta- 
tion employes during their 
training periods, and if they 
qualify are taken into the com- 
pany as salesmen, or in other 
capacities. These companies re 
port that the type of men they 
require is becoming scarce. 

Pay Is Better 

The average service station 
wage in Ohio, of course, varies 
with the area, the individual 
marketer, type of station, vol- 
ume and other considerations, 
but average wages paid at sta- 
tions are said to run consider- 
ably under those offered by 
manufacturers working on de- 
fense orders. 

The union scale for 
employes in Cleveland ranges 
between $91.25 and $111.25 a 
month, which is about the high- 
est in the state, according to a 
representative of the union. 

Many station operators, ac- 
cording to the union, pay less 


station 


than the Cleveland scale. Re- 
ports elsewhere in the state 
place the employe wage at 


some independent stations at as 
low as $12 a week. 
$20 to $30 a Week 

Manufacturers working on de- 
fense orders are offering more 
attractive wages and_ shorter 
hours. Three large manufactur- 
ing companies in Cleveland 
working on defense orders pay 
unskilled workers between $20 
and $30 a week. 

These manufacturers have 
training programs, an added at- 
traction to the young men now 
employed in service stations. 
They teach them a trade, and 
offer them an opportunity to in- 
crease their earning capacity. 
During their training period, the 
men are paid between $24 and 
$30 a week, by two companies. 
Similar programs have been 
adopted by other manufac- 
turers because of shortage of 
skilled labor. 

One company manufacturing 
airplane parts in Ceveland has 
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increased its rolls from about 
3000 to 4500 employes in the 
past 6 months, and it is seeking 
an additional 5000 to man a new 
plant it is erecting. The employ- 
ment manager reports. that 
some of its new employes have 
worked in service stations, but 
he said the number is not large. 


Stations Take On Older Men 


Because defense industry is 
taking up the slack in unem- 
ployment, oil companies report 
that they have not been able to 
obtain the type of men they de- 
sire to man their stations, and 
they have had to take older 
men. 

Ohio 


Unemployment Bureau 


reports that one large oil com- 
pany, which formerly asked for 
men between 22 and 28 years 
old, at least 5 ft. 8 in. tall, as 
well as having sales personality 
and a record for honesty, has 
now dropped its age and height 
requirement, and will accept 
men 35 years or older. 

Employment manager of an- 
other oil company reports that 
it has become virtually impos- 
sible to obtain the type of serv- 
ice station employes they want, 
and that they have had to lower 
their standards somewhat. 
While this company had no hard 
and fast standards for station 
employes, the official stated 
that they preferred them to be 
in their 20’s, preferably tall, and 
with good sales personality, as 
well as being honest. Now, 
however, they stress personality 
and honesty, and will take older 
men. 


Low Volume Stations Hit Hardest 


Another development which 
is causing oil marketers to view 
the problem with more than 
ordinary concern is its effect on 
the low volume and low income 
stations. 

Unless operating a_ service 
station becomes more profitable, 
several marketers believe there 
undoubtedly will be many of 
the low volume stations forced 
out of business. 

One marketer said these sta- 
tions were never anything more 
than a means of some person 
keeping off relief, and that it 
would be a good thing for these 
uneconomic outlets to be closed 
np. 

A personnel official of one 
large oil company reported sev- 
eral instances of lessees return- 
ing to work in private industry 
and turning back their stations 
to the company. 

He cited, particularly, the 
case of a station operator, a 
skilled machinist, who for sev- 
eral years made a fairly good 
income from a station which he 
leased. Higher pay as a ma- 
chinist, and shorter hours in 
this employment has resulted in 
the dealer selling his stock and 
turning the station back to the 
company. 

Another personnel director 
reports that all division man- 
agers have been instructed not 
to attempt to hold lessees of the 
low-volume stations on _ the 
grounds of their owing loyalty 
to the company. “Let them find 
work in other industry,” he told 
an NPN representative, “their 
first loyalty is to their families. 
We should not attempt to keep 


them if they can make more 
money elsewhere.” 
So far, the companies have 


been able to find other men to 
put in at these low-volume leased 
stations, although the replace- 


ments have been less qualified. 
One company said that some of 
the new station lessees were 
older men, with some money of 
their own, who had retired. 

One smaller marketer reports 
that 4 of his employes have left 
to work in defense industry, and 
that his profit is such that he 
could not afford to compete with 
wages offered by the manufac- 
turer. 

Another marketer said that 
two of his employes walked into 
him and “laid their cards on the 
table.” They pointed out that 
they would like to continue 
working for him but could make 
more money at shorter hours 
working for a certain manufac- 
turing company. This marketer 
said he could not afford to pay 
them wages they could obtain 
in industry, and that the hcurs 
of employment at the station 
also was a contributing factor 
in the drift away from ihis 
work. 

Still another marketer, com 
menting on the problem said, 
increased employment in de- 
fense industries would result in 
his being forced to take on older 
men. He added that it might 
also result in oil company sta- 
tions taking on men with slight 
physical disabilities who would 
be capable of working in a sta- 
tion, but not able to get work in 
defense industries. Such men 
would also be exempt from the 
draft. 

Virtually all Ohio marketers 
reached for comment agreed 
that higher operating costs at 
the station will result from in- 
creased employment in other in 


dustries and, later on, from the 


draft. 


One marketer stated that now, 
opera- 
tors will have to improve mer- 
stations to in- 


more than ever, station 


chandising at 


NATIONAL 


crease their revenues so as toy 
meet competition for labor. 
Others felt that the increa oq 
operating costs, likely to ajise 
out of the defense program, \, jj] 
have to be met by higher ests 
to the consumer. All agreed that 
under present margins of p)ofit 
most Ohio station operators :ind 
marketers cannot meet \ age 
competition in areas where de. 


fense industries seeking 
labor. 

‘Farm Out Work’ 
One company which main- 


tains its own garages and hires 
mechanics said they were seyj- 
ously considering the possibility 
of “farming” out their main. 
tenance and repair work, and 
would probably do so if many 
of their mechanics drifted into 
defense industries, or were 
caught in the draft. 

Speaking of ways and means 
of combatting the inroads that 
might be made by other in. 
dustries on service station per. 
sonnel, an Ohio state unemploy- 


ment bureau official suggests 
the following program for oil 


marketers in their relations 


with station employes: 

1—Offer men greater possi- 
bilities of advancement with- 
in the company. 

2—Offer greater wage in 
centive, and periodical wage 
increase. 

3--Promote better employe 
relations, and offer greater 
security. 
This state 
while he 


official said that 
believes that service 
stations may suffer from in- 
creased hiring in defense in- 
dustries, oil companies need not 
become completely competitive 
from a wage standpoint, but 
must follow an intelligent em 
ploye relations program to hold 
their men. 


He cited the case of a manu 
facturing company in Cleveland 
which, he said, through a com 
plete employe-relations pro- 
gram, had been able during the 
last war to hold all of its work- 
ers, despite the fact that they 
were being paid one-third less 
than emploves of other com: 
panies in the same _ industry 
(not oil). 

Except for keeping leased sta 
tion operators happy, there isn't 
much that the supplying com: 
pany can do to improve em 
ploye relations at dealer outlets 


That is the responsibility for 
dealers themselves, both lessee 
and independent dealers. 

But the dealers in Ohio are 


recognizing the problem, in one 
section of the state, one dealer 
association has held two meet 
ings to discuss means of com 
batting the drift of their em 
ployes away from station \ rk 
The subject also may be (iken 
up this week at a _ state-wide 
meeting of gasoline retailc's. 
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Workers stream across bridge over traffic 
iam on road near $74,000,000 powder plant 


at Charlestown, Ind. one of defense i 
“boom towns” 7 
Mor than a billion dol- sands of employes will come to work “An acute shortage of housing fa- Py 
lars for new construction of defense in the completed plants. cilities and the lack of mass transpor- a 
plants has been allotted to date, cover- Even now, defense authorities are tation to meet the labor requirements * 
ing 126 projects spread over 32 states. looking ahead to the day when per- of old plants expanded and new plants 7 
Jobs for several hundred thousand manent employes start pouring into constructed on purpose in isolated 5 
workers await the completion of these these “boom towns”. Part of their sur- areas, created a serious problem which i 
aircraft factories, powder and _ shell- vey includes a study of service estab- the passenger car alone could meet. he 
loading plants, shipyards and other  jishments (filling stations, garages, “It is not an overstatement to say : 
ordnance works. laundries, fuel distribution facilities, that at the present time hundreds of s 
Huge as this figure is, it does not ete.). Will service facilities be ade- thousands of skilled and_ unskilled - 
include government arsenals, Army quate to handle needs of the newcom- workmen are motoring as much as 75 y 
camps or other military works. Nor ers and their families, especially in miles a day to and from factories of a 
does it include the billions of dollars towns where populations heretofore vital importance in the nation’s produc- 8 
in defense contracts awarded to exist- have been numbered in the hundreds tion scheme, while thousands make a a 
ing plants, nor the privately-financed only? much longer trip.” m 
expansion of these plants to take care Besides the construction projects, Oil marketers face many new prob- a 
of defense orders. there have been thousands of factories lems—and_ opportunities—in develop- : 
To oil marketers, this billion-dollar starting up again all over the country ment of the defense program. ‘s 
outlay by Uncle Sam for new construc: to fill defense orders. Working 24 For example, there are proposals 
tion is of interest because it is creating hours a day, many plants—even in pending to build thousands of miles 
new consuming areas. “Boom towns” good-sized cities—-have recently ex- of access roads to defense plants. Over 
are springing up on_ mid-western hausted the local supply of skilled la- each of these roads daily will travel . 
prairies, in the Blue Ridge mountains bor and have had to draw on other hundreds, if not thousands, of defense 
of Virginia and Tennessee, on the Gulf areas. And again there has been a workers’ cars. Undoubtedly, there will e: 
Coast, on the West Coast and else- transportation problem. be a scramble to locate new service sta- " 
where. Many projects are out of reach Answer to the housing problem on tions on such roads. 4 
of railroads. construction jobs was automobile trans- Again, will the 3-shift plan of opera- om 
If war comes to this country, these portation from nearby cities. It pro- tion mean that some local stations will - 
ammunition plants and other defense vided immediate supply of labor with- stay open all night to catch the trade - 
projects would be targets for enemy out waiting to erect barracks. Similar- of workers going on and off duty? oe 
bombers. And that is why the gov- ly, the automobile is the solution to me 


ernment -generaily locates these proj- 
eects on large’ tracts’ of Tends, ’way back 
in-thé country. 

Construction work’ on these projects 
is employing many thousands of work- 
ers—17,000 in one case. Without hous- 
ing accommodations at the plant site, 
most of the men go to and from work 
in their own automobiles; some travel 
°0 miles or more a day. Later thou- 


the skilled-labor problem in many 
areas. 


Tempo of the whole defense program 
would have been much slower, as was 
pointed out recently by Thomas P. 
Henry, Detroit, president of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Assn., had it not been 
for the widespread ownership of cars 
among American workmen. 

Continuing, Mr. Henry said: 


Another question confronting mar- 
keters in these “boom town” areas is 
will bulk plant and terminal facilities, 
built when the area was a farming 
community and gallonage,. thin, be 
adequate to handle the increased busi 
ness? Ditto for trucks. . 

Classic example of a defense “boom 
town” is Charlestown, Ind., a village of 
about 950 population, dozing on banks 
of the Ohio River, 16 miles from Louis- 
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ville, Ky. Suddenly, there was thrust 
upon this town a $74,000,000 smokeless 
powder project, topped off a_ short 
while later with a $15,000,000 bag-load- 
ing plant. Seventeen thousand con- 
struction workers are now reported en- 
gaged on this project. Private homes 
took in all they could. Half dozen 
trailer camps sprang up. But still, 
most of these workers travel back and 
forth each day from Louisville or the 
larger Indiana towns nearby. 


The powder plant, employing about 
3000 munition workers, will furnish 
powder for the _ bag-loading plant 
(bagged explosives are used to propel 
the projectiles of large guns; smaller 
guns use shells loaded with powder). 


Farther north in Indiana, at Union 
Center—a hamlet with only a handful 
of people—will be located a $11,500,000 
shell-loading plant which will employ 
6000 people. The plant site is 20 miles 
southeast of South Bend which means 
that either Union Center will mush- 
room into a town of 15,000—or more, 
or else the munitions workers will com- 
mute from surrounding area, with bulk 
of them living in South Bend. 


Down in southwestern Virginia, be- 
low Roanoke, there are 2 similar pow- 
der projects. One, a $35,000,000 smoke- 
less powder plant, is going up at Rad- 
ford, while the other, is a bag-loading 
plant at Pulaski, costing $9.376,390. 
Both towns have populations around 
7500. The Radford project will pro- 
vide employment for 4500 munitions 
workers, the Pulaski plant, 2400. 


Northern Ohio also has a powder 
plant and shell-loading project.  Be- 
tween Huron and Sandusky (east of 
Toledo), the government has purchased 
7000 acres as site for a $39,388,330 plant 
to make T.N.T. for the shell-loading 
plant 


near Ravenna (southeast of 


Cleveland). Ravenna Ordnance Works, 
costing $14,215,000, is located on a 
21,000-acre tract on Route 5, 9 miles 
out of Ravenna, a town of about 8500 
population. Currently, there are 3500 
workmen engaged on the construction 
job; about 5600 will be employed at 
shell-loading when the Ravenna works 
is completed. 


Another twin-plant ammunition 
project is the Kankakee-Ellwood ord- 
nance works in Illinois, southwest of 
Chicago between Joliet and Wilming- 


ton, Ill. The 2 plants will provide em- 
ployment for about 7000 munition 
workers. Area of plant site covers a 


total of 40,000 acres. 


W expon Springs, Mo., with a popu- 
lation of around 100, is the site of an- 
other explosives plant, to cost $11,325,- 
000. It is to be built on a 20,000-acre 
tract along the Missouri river, about 
25 miles northwest of St. Louis, near 
St. Charles, Mo. First estimates are 
that the completed plant will provide 
1200 jobs, but this probably is very 
conservative. 


Lockland, O., a town of about 6000, 
a few miles north of Cincinnati, has a 
$42,488,548 aircraft engine plant being 
built on its outskirts by Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. No estimate is avail- 
able as to number of employes. 


Other areas are also slated for de- 
fense projects. For instance, the plan 
for manufacturing parts for bombers 
in the Detroit area and then shipping 
the parts elsewhere for assembling, 
includes assembly plants at Tulsa, 
Omaha, Fort Worth and Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Defense authorities were quick to 


“Little Heaven’, one of the trailer camps at Charlestown, Indiana, ordnance project, 


housing a few of the thousands of construction workers 


automoile from Louisville, Ky 
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and 


Most of workers commute by 
larger Indiana towns nearby 


see that housing conditions threatened 
to delay many projects. C. F. Palmer, 
Atlanta, was appointed Defense Hous- 
ing Co-ordinator. Recently, he report 
ed that funds had been allocated fo: 
49,706 family dwelling units, of which 
29,462 were already contracted for 
About half of these housing units are 
for civilian industrial workers, with 
the others for Army and Navy enlisted 
and civilian personnel. 


Co-ordinator Palmer stated his pol 
icy, as follows: 

“When we receive a report that de 
fense activity threatens a _ housing 
shortage at some point, we immediate. 
ly go into action. 


“Our first question, of course, is how 
many of the new jobs will be filled 
by unemployed workers who already 
have dwellings in the neighborhood. 

“Second, how many vacant houses 
are there available for incoming work. 
ers? 


“Third, what transportation is avail- 
able to bring workers as commuters 
from other communities? 


“And fourth, how much private build- 
ing is going on, and can it be stimu. 
lated to greater effort? 


“As you see, our purpose is not just 
to build houses, but to find the quick- 
est reasonable solution of the housing 
problem, whatever that may be. 


“By this process we find that some 
cities, such for instance as Los An. 
geles and Indianapolis, can take the 
defense program in their stride with 
little or no government housing. 


“Others, such as the Newport News, 
Va., area, must have several thousand 
houses, and already 6000 houses are 
under construction by private and pub. 
lic agencies in that locality.” 

Government housing projects will be 
only a part of home construction. Pri- 
vate capital, as always, will supply 
bulk of the dwellings. 


T us surge in home building means 
more oil burners. So, the defense 
boom adds to the marketer’s fuel oil 
customers, as well as bringing into 
his territory more automobile owners 

Meanwhile, defense industries are 
calling for more and more skilled 
workmen, and having to go miles to 
get them. Housing conditions around 
the plants are such that many em.- 
ployes live at a distance and travel 
several hours a day to and from work 
A recent survey by the Autemobile 
Manufacturers Assn. gives the facts 
on several instances of this kind. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., armament 
plants draw workers from many miles 
around. Nearly 200 commute dails 
from homes within New York City to 
the Bridgeport plants, requiring 4 hours 
of automobile travel daily. A surves 
among new workers in Quincy, Mass., 
shipyards revealed more than 190 liv 
ing 30 miles or more away, and 12 
known to live 60 miles away. 


Two thousand additional workers 
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HOW MAKE MONEY OUT 


A GREAT many service stations look upon FREE AIR as an 
expense, a necessary service that produces no profit. 
This is far from true. There are few things that build a 
station’s patronage faster than efficient, continuous, 
dependable FREE AIR service. By helping win customers’ 
approval of this service—customers who buy gasoline, oil 
and greasing jobs— your FREE AIR equipment actually 


makes money for you. 
So give your customers the tops in this service— but keep 


your costs down! Gilbareo Air Compressors and Air Meters 
enable you to do both...Write for Bulletin AM today! 


GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. e Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


METER 
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have been taken on at the shipyards 
in Kittery, Me., but the town couldn’t 
accommodate all of them, so Boston, 
57 miles away, is furnishing daily com- 
muters to the Navy base. 


Another indication of the vital role 
that the private automobile is playing 
in national defense preparations is the 
situation at Camp Edwards, which is 


being made ready 


for thousands of 


soldiers. Construction workers arrive 


daily in more than 
from cities as far 
miles away. Roads 


is no substitute for 


7000 cars, coming 
as 40, 50 and 60 
are bad, but there 
automobile trans- 


portation on this Cape Cod project as 
the nearest railroad is miles away. 


In a nutshell, the “defense boom” 
means new consuming areas for oil 
marketers, new customers——through 
more people being able to afford auto- 
mobiles, and old customers using their 
cars more, for both business and pleas- 


ure. 
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New Construction on U. S. Defense Projects in 32 States 


Location Product 


ALABAMA 
Childersburg smokeless 
powder 
Muscle Shoals nitrates 
Muscle Shoals ships 
Gadsden shell 
forging 
CALIFORNIA 
San Diego aircraft 
San Francisco ships 
Long Beach aircraft 
Englewood air plane 
frames 


Downey aireraft 


San Pedro ships 

San Pedro ships 
COLORADO 

Denver small arms 


ammunition 
CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford aircraft 


engities 


Hartford gauges 


Bridgeport lathes 


Hartford weapons 


Groton ships 
aircraft 
propellers 


Stratford aircraft 


Hartford aircraft 


engine parts 
New Britain aircraft 
engine parts 


New Britain machine 


tools 
GEORGIA 
Macon ordnance 
ILLINOIS 
Wilmington 
D.N.T. 
tetryl 


Wilmington ammunition 


loading 


Operator 


E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours 

Tennessee Valley 

Authority $6,500, 
Gulf Shipbuilding $2,500 
Lansdowne Steel 

& Iron Co. $1,138 


Consolidated 
Aircratt 


Bethlehem Steel 
Douglas Aircraft 


North American 


Aviation Co. $2,27 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc. $4,294,7 
Bethlehem Steel $4,006 


L. A. Shipbuilding Co. S850, 


Remington Arms 


Aircraft Pratt 
& Whitney Dr. 


Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., Pratt & Whit- 


ney Div. $1,140 


Bullard Machine Co. $1, 


Colt’s Patent Fire- 


arms Mfg. Co $8,074 
Electric Boat Co. $4,600 
United Aircraft $1,961 


Vought Sikorsky Div 


United Aircraft $1,600 


Hartford Machine 


Screw Co. S469, ( 


New Britain 


Machine Co $409 


New Britain 


Machine Co, $915 


Unannounced $800, 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. 


Sanderson and 
Porter $14 


$47,997 


$17,536, 
$12,662, 


$11,254, 


$15,559, 


$31,000 


Plant Cost 


OOU 


OOU 


975 
OOU 


viele) 


105 


OO) 


746 


O00 


OOF 


OOU 


OOo 


Status 
of Plant 


New 


Improved 


Expanded 
Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 
Expanded 
New 


Expanded 


New 


Expandéa 
Expanded 
Expanded 
Expanded 


Expande a 
Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


New 


Location 


Chicago 


Chicago 


Chicago 


Chicago 


INDIANA 


Charlestown 


Charlestown 


Union Center 


South Bend 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


IOWA 
Burlington 


KANSAS 


Wichita 


Wichita 
KENTUCKY 


West Henderson 


Louisville 


MAINE 
Bath 


MARYLAND 
Hagerstown 


Indian Head 


MASSACHUSETT 


Quincy 


Greenfield 


West Springfield 


Everett 


Product 
aircraft 
engine gears 
ordnance 
ordnance 
Wright 


2600"’ 
engines 


smokeless 
powder 


bag loading 


shell loading 


Wright 
*2600"" 
enzines 
Wright 
‘2600"" 
engines 
ordnance 


aircraft 


shell loading 


aircraft 


aircraft 


anhydrous 
ammonia 


ships 
air craft 


engines 


powder 


ships 

aircratt 
engine parts 


super- 
chargers 


Operator Plant Cost 


Foote Bros. Gear 
and Machine Co $1,020,000 
Stewart-Warner Co. $4,000,000 


Goss Printing 


Press Co $864,604 


Studebaker Corp. %$49,700,000 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co $74,000,000 


Goodyear Engineering 
Corp $15,227,080 


Todd & Brown, Ine. $11,500,000 


Studebaker Corp (*) 


Studebaker Corp (*) 


$6,000,000 


Curtiss-Wright 
Corp $14,090,350 


Day & Zimmerman 


Inc., and others $44,273,384 
Boeing Aircraft Co., 

Stearman Aircraft 

Div $3,367,942 


Beech Aircraft Corp. $1,620,000 


Solvay Process Co. $11,132,000 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co $5,000,000 


Bath Iron Works $2,400,000 


Fairchild Airplane 
& Engine Corp $982,891 


FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. $3,490,000 


Bethlehem Steel $14,227,500 
Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp $1,009,000 


Perkins Machine 
& Gear Co $365,000 


General Electric $5,873,800 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


Status 
of Plant 


Expanded 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 
New 
New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


Expanded 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 
and New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Néw 


N 


Locatio 


MICHIE 
Midlanc 
Dearbo} 
Detroit 
Det t 
Flir 

Sag i\ 
Det t 
Detroit 
Grand 

Townsl 


Genesee 


MINNI 
Minnea 


MISSIS 


Pascag 


MISSO| 


St. Lo 
Weldon 


Lake (¢ 


Kansas 


NEBR 
Omaha 


Omaha 


NEW 
Camde 


Camde 


Caldwe 


FE 


iy 
~ 
Mite 
One of the buil > project — 
E. St 
ment ment 
| Navs 
Las 
| 
| | War H 
larris 
Kearny 
| 
|| Harris 
— 005 Navy” | 
Wat 
— L. I 
106 War 
| 
1 
3 Nav) 
Staten 
I 
Pot} 
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New Construction on U. 


Location 


MICHIGAN 


Midland 
Dearborn 
Det t 
Detroit 
Flir 
Saginaw 
Detroit 
Det t 


nd Blane 
wnship, 
Genesee County 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 
Pascagoula 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis 


Weldon Springs 
Lake City 
E. St. Louis 


Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden 


Camden 


Caldwell 


East Paterson 


Harrison 


NEW VoRK 


Niagara Falls 
Farmingdale, 
L. I., N. Y. 
nedale, 
I N. 
eld 
p 
County 
College Point 
>) Island 
Far gdale, 
I 
mton 
+} 
I N. ¥ 


FE 


RUARY 5, 


Product 


chemicals 


aircraft 
engines 


tanks 


airplane 
engines 


machine 
guns 


machine 
guns 


ordnance 


aircraft 
engine parts 


airplane 
engines 


ordnance 


ships 


small arms 
ammunition 


T.N.T. and 
D.N.T. 
small arms 


ammunition 


chemicals 


medium 
bomber 
assembly 


medium 
bomber 
assembly 


ordnance 


heavy 
forgings 


ships 


aircraft 


aircraft 
engines 
aircraft 
engine crank- 
cases 


ships 


radio 
equipment 


ordnance 


ordnance 


chemicals 


aircraft 
engines 
aircraft 
propeller 
parts 


aircraft 


machine guns 


aircraft 


aircraft 
ships 
aircraft 
aviation 
devices 


aircraft 


ordnance 


machine 


Operator Plant Cost 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 


$10,000,000 


$21,965,420 


Chrysler Corp. $20,000,000 
Bohn Aluminum 

& Brass Corp. $1,216,000 
General Motors 

Corp. $20,000,000 
General Motors 

Corp. 


$12,000,000 


Aviation Corporation 
(Republic Aircraft 
Products Div.) $532,009 
General Motors 


Corp. $24,313,150 


Northern Pump Co. 85,473,297 


Ingalls Shipbuilding 


Co. $2,000,000 


U.S. Cartridge Co. $18,600,000 
$11,325,000 


Atlas Powder Co. 


Remington Arms 


Co. $81,075,261 
Monsanto Chemical 

Co, (t) 
North American 

Aviation Corp. 

Glenn L. Martin Co 


Omaha Steel Co. 


Camden Forge Co. $3,125,619 
New York Ship- 


building Corp. $10,500,000 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. (t) 


Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. $1,500,000 


Otis Elevator Co. $6,954,735 


Federal Ship- 
building Co. $7 


R.C.A. Manufactur- 
ing Co, 


750,000 


$2,370,350 
Westinghouse Electric 


Elevator Co. $495,000 


Crucible Steel Co. $125,000 
E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours Co. 
Fairchild Engine & 

Airplane Corp. $1,478, 800 
New Process Gear 

Corp. $348,000 


Republic Aviation 
Corp. $5,210,513 


Savage Arms Corp. $17,600,000 


Bell Aircraft Corp. $1,023,200 
Edo Aircraft $365,000 


Bethlehem Steel $3,406,000 


Liberty Aircraft $1,088,000 


Link Aviation 
Devices Inc. $323,432 


Grumman Aircraft $3,500,000 


Bausch & Lomb $512,000 
General Motors 


Guide Lamp Div. (§) 


1941 


Status 
of Plant 


New 


New 


New 


Expanded 


Re-opened 


Re-opened 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


New 


New 


New 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


te-opened 


Expanded 


Expanded 
Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


S. Defense Projects in 32 States 


Depart- 
ment 


War 
War 


War 


Navy 


War 


War 


Navy 


Navy 


War 


Navy 


Navy 


War 


War 


War 


War 


War 


War 


War 


War 


Navy 
Navy 
War 
War 


Location 
OHIO 


Ravenna 


Dayton 
Canton 
Lockland 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati 
Sandusky 
Alliance 
Dayton 
OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa 


OREGON 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 


Chester 
West Homestead 


Williamsport 


Bethlehem 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Coatesville 


Canton 


RHODE ISLAND 


Woonsocket 
TENNESSEE 
Wolf Creek 
Ordnance Plant 
near Milan 
TEXAS 
Baytown 
Orange 
Galveston 


Ft. Worth 


VERMONT 
Springfield 


VIRGINIA 
tadford 


Newport News 


Pulaski 
Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma 

Seattle 


Seattle 


Product 


ammunition 
loading 


gages 
ordnance 
aircraft 
engines 
airplane 
engine crank- 
shafts 

metal search- 
light mirrors 
D.N.T. 


and 


ordnance 


machine guns 


heavy bomber 
assembly 


ships 


ships 


ships 
gun tubes 


aircraft 
engines 


ordnance 


armor plate 


aircraft 
steel 


ordnance 


Rares 


ammunition 


loading 


toluol 


ships 


ships 


heavy bomber 
ussembly 


machine tools 


smokeless 
pow der 


ships 


bag loading 


ordnance 


ships 
aircraft 


ships 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown 


South 
town 

WISCONSIN 

Manitowoc 


Charles- 


Fond du Lac 


(*) Included in $49,700,000 item for Studebaker Corp. above. 


ammonia 


ordnance 


ships 


machine tools 


Operator Plant Cost 


Atlas Powder Co. $14,215,000 


Sheffield Gage Corp. $910,000 
$16,000,000 

Wright Aeronautical 

Corp. $42,488,548 

Ohio Crankshaft 

Inc $3,968, 130 

Ferro Concrete 


Construction Co. $500,000 


Trojan Powder Co, 839,388, 3:54 


Babceox & Wilcox Co, $250,000 


General Motors 


Douglas Aircraft 


Corp $10,000,000 


Willamette 
Supply 


Iron & 


Corp $1,000,000 


Cramp Shipbuilding 


Co $12,000,000 


Sun Shipbuilding Co, $2,500,000 


Mesta Machine Co. $1,680,000 


Aviation Corp. $1,597,49% 


Rethlehem Steel Co. $1,342,797 
Henry Disston & 


Sons S§1,018,400 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. (t) 


Lukens Steel Co. 82,160,000 
Electric 
816,000,000 


Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. $400,000 


Procter & Gamble $14,000,000 


Humble Oil & 


Refining: Co $10,760,000 


Consolidated Steel 


Co, $4,600,000 
Todd Galveston 
Dry Docks, Ine $2,254,342 


Consolidated Aircraft 


Corp 


Bryant Chucking 


Grinder Co S189,000 


Hercules Powder 
Co $35,000,000 
Newport 
buildings; 


News Ship- 

Co $14,000,000 
Hercules Powder Co, 89,376,390 
teynolds Metal Co, $1,673,315 
Tacoma Shipbuilding $8,000,000 
Boeing Airplane Co, 87,368,814) 


Associated Ship- 


builders $700,000 


E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours Co. $15,000,000 


Carnegie-Illinois $50,353,000 


Manitowoe Ship- 


building Co $1,000,000 


Giddings & Lewis 


Status 
of Plant 


New 


Expanded 


New 


New 


Expanded 


New 


New 


Expanded 


New 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 
Expanded 
New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 
New 


Expanded 


New 


expanded 


New 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


New 


expanded 


New 


Expanded 
New 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


expanded 


New 


Expanded 


Expanded 


Expanded 


(+) Included in $14,090,350 item for Curtiss-Wright Corp. above. 
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($) 


Included in $10,000,000 item 
Included in $20,000,000 item for 


for Dow Chemical Co. 


General Motors above. 


above 


Depart- 
ment 
War 
War 
Navy 


War 
War 
War 
War 
Navy 
War 
War 
Navy a 
Navy 
Navy 
War 
War 
Navy 
War 
War 
Navy 
Navy 
War 
War 
War 
Navy 
Navy 4 
War 
a 
War 
War 
Navy 
War 
Navy 
Navy 
War 
Navy 
War 
Navy 
Navy 
War 
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Navy 


State Inspections Show Need 


Of Tire, Bulb Replacements 


Causes of Cars Being Rejected in State Motor Vehicle Inspections 


Number of % Rejections for Each Cause, to Total Rejections 
Cars Rejected % of Total 

First Visit Registrations Lights Brakes Steering Exhaust Wiper Horn Mirror Misc. 
STATE 
Connecticut............ 149,917 33 14.4 14 5 0 0 0 0 15.5 
Delaware......... enor 19,113 28 28 56 15 0 2 2 LS 0 
Maine..... Ros 151,252" 76 48 21.9 6.2 1.6 2 2.5 0 0.9 
New Hampshire. . 76,068 59 44.4 24.8 7.5 0 0 2.3 tT 0 
New dersey............ 536,230 53 47.6 31.1 9.7 1.0 1 0.6 0.2 3.1 
Pennsylvania...... 72 65.5 29.7 9.3 3.4 3.4 1.1 0 
South Carolina....... 143,806 48 54 30 14 0 0 2 0 0 
Vermont...... ee ee 57,766 64 50 23 7 4 5 3 1 0 
Virginia............... 269,124 60 53.8 21.1 9.2 0 2.5 1.9 1.2 0 
CITIES 
Minneapolis........... 52 20 6.5 0 l 0 
Portland, Ore......... Le 54.1 20.9 5.9 LS 1.1 0.6 0 0 


“Includes rnore than one cause of rejection. 


Table above analyzes reasons for rejecting cars in 9 states requiring 
periodic inspection of motor vehicles. In a great many instances, as these 
figures show, the cause of rejection was a simple service or replacement 
item generally sold at service stations. 


These figures tell a tale of sales opportunities lost by service stations 
to sell light bulbs, wiper blades, tires and other items BEFORE the cars go 
up for inspection. 

For marketers in states without inspection laws, these figures are an 
indication of how many of their customers are driving with deficient lights, 
worn tires, wiper blades, etc. Certainly, if such high percentages of mo- 
torists in inspection-law states neglect to have these items attended to, it is 
safe to conclude that even higher percentages prevail among motorists 
whose cars are not periodically inspected. 


The accompanying article analyzes these figures and other data, 
showing how marketers can impress on their station operators that many 
of their customers are not being sold items and service needed on their 
cars. 


. 


N EARLY three million cars 
in 9 states were found “unsafe to 
drive” when inspected under state mo- 
tor vehicle inspections laws. 

These “unsafe” cars representing 
from 26% to 72% of total registrations 
in the 9 states—were ordered to have 
needed adjustments or repairs made 
and to replace burnt-out light bulbs, 
windshield wiper blades, worn-out tires 
and other deficient accessories and 
equipment, or be ruled off the road. 


More than half — or 1,626,359 of 
these nearly 3,000,000 cars were reject- 
ed on first inspection because their 
headlights, tail lights or other lights 
were not working properly; 69,851 were 
rejected because of wiper blades; and 
44,584 because their horns wouldn’t 
work (yet checking the horn is a sup- 


LEFT—Interior view showing how New Jer- 

sey state inspection station handles two 

lines of cars Outside view of same 
station is shown below 
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Ever stop to think —"Why so many Ford Trucks?” Ever look 
into the record of these powerful, trustworthy units? Here it is 
—a record that clearly demonstrates Ford performance, econ- 
omy, reliability! 


THE RECORD: More Ford Trucks have been built, and more 
are in use this minute than any other kind. 


THE RECORD: Ford Trucks give amazing economy — shown 
in actual cost records of truck operators throughout America. 


THE RECORD: Ford Trucks have extra big and extra sturdy 
brakes, axles, clutches, frames — there’s a host of Ford Truck 
features that challenge comparison! 


When you choose a Ford unit you get the just-right unit for your 


job! 42 body types. 6 wheelbases. Power choice of 85 or 95 
hp engines. 


Ask your Ford Dealer to prove Ford low cost and high efficiency 
on your job with your driver! Make this test and check the record. 
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posedly routine practice at many sta- 
tions). 

Figures for these 9 inspection-law 
states, compiled by NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS, raise the question 
whether among the nation’s 30,000,000 
motor vehicles there are not 16,000,000 
with defective lights, 698,510 with wi- 
per blades bad and 445,840 with horns 
not working. 

There are 16 states and the District 
of Columbia, plus a few cities in other 
states, which have laws requiring peri- 
odic inspection of all motor vehicles 
(different types of inspection laws are 
explained further on in this article). 
If the car owner doesn’t attend to the 
needs of his car, as pointed out in the 
inspection, it will be ordered off the 
road as “unsafe.” 


Car owners, in a great many Cases, 
must buy light bulbs, fuses, tires or 
tire repairs, wiper blades, rear view 
mirrors and other items-—many, if not 
all, of which are sold at service sta- 
tions. Some cars will require brake ad- 
justments, and lighting and exhaust 
system servicing, obtainable at many 
stations. 

Each of these car owners had to buy 
gasoline somewhere, sometime. The 
service station he last patronized be- 
fore the inspection had a chance to sell 
him needed light bulb or wiper blade. 

After the inspection, the station oper- 
ator faces the competition of other sta- 
tions, garages or cut-rate accessory 
stores at or near the point of inspec- 
tion. So his best chance to sell the 
items is before the car is inspected. 

Rejection of cars at the state inspec. 
tion stations, even at the high present 
rates, is not because the equipment is 
not in the best of working order—but 
because it is deemed unsafe for driving. 
These facts on condition of car equip- 
ment in these 9 states, apply equally 
well to other states. 

Among principal causes of rejections, 


Table 2—Motor Vehicles Registered, Number Inspected and 
Number Rejected on First Visit 


Data is on inspection periods in 1939, or first period in 1940. 


No. Vehicles 


Vehicles Inspected 


Requiring Adjustment 


State Registered 1939 Number % of Reg. Number % of Reg. 
Connecticut 453,263 433,181 95.6 149,917 33.1 
Delaware 67,992 82,054* 120.7 19,113 28.1 
Maine 199,023 172,404 86.6 151,2527 76 
New Hampshire 128,821 127,433 98.9 76,068 59.0 
New Jersey . 1,019,537 973,856 95.5 536,230 52.6 
Pennsylvania . 2,099,234 2,051,121 97.8 1,523.72¢ 
South Carolina 300,716 211,045 70.2 143,806 47.8 
Vermont 90,713 79,854 88.0 57,766 63.7 
Virginia 452,743 437,600 96.7 269,124 59.4 


*Includes reinspections of some vehicles. 


+Includes duplications in that the figure is for total number of adjustments mad 
adjustments for more than one cause being made on some cars. 


(see Table I) when cars go in for their 
required inspections, is defective steer- 
ing, wheel alignment and front ends 
out of adjustment. One source of 
these troubles is the lack of regular 
chassis lubrication. 

Lack of regular chassis lubrication 
frequently results in broken spring 
leaves, broken shock absorbers, ex- 
treme wear of steering assembly bear- 
ings, wheel bearings and tie rods, 
which cause wheels to get out of align- 
ment. Regular lubrication would not 
only avoid the expense of repairs and 
adjustments, it would also give station 
operators the opportunity to call it to 
customers’ attention before trouble 
started. The car owner could then have 
the necessary adjustment made at less 
expense and at greater convenience 
than waiting until more serious trouble 
develops, or until it is pointed out at 
the inspection. 

“Figures from inspection § stations 
which have been in operation for sev- 
eral years indicate that a surprising 
number of the vehicles brought in are 
in unsafe mechanical condition,” said 
an official of the American Assn. of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, Wash- 
ington, commenting on failure of car 
owners to know the defects of the ve- 
hicles they drive. 


Portable inspection station used by South Carol 
are moved from town to town, remaining in 


32 


eacn 


na state highway department which 
scation from one week to two months 


“While the owners must realize thai 
their cars will have to meet certain in 
spection requirements, some reports 
show that approximately 50% of the 
vehicles at inspection stations for the 
first time are rejected because they fail 
to meet one or more mechanical stand 
ards (Table 2),” he said. 


U nver present driving conditions, 
certain mechanical defects in cars are 
bound to recur and to need adjustment 
in each inspection period, said the 
chiefs of the motor vehicle inspection 
bureaus in some states. This, they 
said, explained why some _ troubles 
show up in about the same proportion 
to the total number of cars tested year 
after year. Defects that recur in larg 
est numbers are in lighting systems 
and in brakes. 


“Our records indicate that driving 
conditions cause a recurrence of me- 
chanical and accessory failures,” said 
James A. Adams, chief inspector in 
Maine. “There is but a slight differ 
ence in the number of repairs and ad- 
justments needed, during each inspec- 
tion period.” 


Lights must be adjusted and bulbs 
replaced more than any other single 
service or item, is the experience of 
the state inspection stations. Analy- 
sis of rejections defects, on the first 
inspection, in the 9 states studied, show 
an average of 45% for lighting. In 
Pennsylvania, during the first inspec- 
tion period in 1940, over 65% of rejec- 
tions were for this cause. In this state, 
72° of the total number of vehicles 
inspected were rejected. 


Commenting on reports from New 
Jersey, which showed nearly 48% of 
all rejections were because of defective 
lights, James J. Shanley, chief of the 
state testing division, said: 

“Upwards of 130,000 rejections ever) 
6-month period are because of inoper 
ative rear and stop lights. All of this 
trouble could have been avoided if th: 
owners had turned on their lights and 
walked around their vehicles before go 
ing in for inspections.” 


There’s a powerful argument in those 
words for some oil company sales su 
pervisor in New Jersey to point out the 
sales of light bulbs his stations are los 
ing, through failure of the operators t 
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“LIGHTNIN” 
Portable 
Mixers are 
widely used 
for mixing 
small or 

special batches. 
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BLEND 


FUEL OIL 
ECONOMICALLY 


WITH “LIGHTNIN” MIXERS 


Profit by the Example of the Refineries . . . Reduce your Costs. 


With a “LIGHTNIN” Mixer, you can blend grade 1. 
2 and 3 of Fuel Oil in any quantity you desire in record 
time. You can meet any special local or customer speci- 
fication at minimum cost to you. No mixing emergency 
will ever stump you when you use “LIGHTNIN” Mixers. 

Much cheaper to purchase and operate than recirculat- 
ing pumps, these mixers also save because they do a much 
better job in but a fraction of the time. Depending upon 
the size mixer purchased in proportion to the job to be 


Name 
\ddress 


1033) Garson 


done, “LIGHTNIN” Mixers can cut blending time from 
14 to L 10 of time used by recirculating pumps. The 
secret. of their efficiency lies in the fact that they put 
contents of entire tank in motion. Give a slow rotation 
plus a rapid bottom-to-top turnover. No dead = spots. 
Also IDEAL FOR LUBE BLENDING ANY 
SIZE BATCH. 


Send for complete catalog file and mixing work sheet. 


Mixing Equipment Co.. Ine. 


MINING EOUIPMENT CO. INC. 

Ave.. Rochester, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

Catalog B-65 —Portable Mixers for Small Tanks. 
Catalog B-66 —Side Entering Mixers for Large Tanks. 
Catalog Mi-16 Gasoline Blending. 


Title 
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Portable inspection stations are used in Connecticut, where all motor vehicles are re 


quired by state law to be inspected twice a year 
Department of 


note whether the rear lights are work- 
ing on the cars of regular customers. 

Defects in headlights, due to need of 
beam adjustments, new bulbs, or lenses, 
are a more frequent cause of rejection 
than out-of-order stop and tail lights, 
state reports show. Parking lights and 
fog and spotlights are a cause of few 
complaints. 

The proportion of rejections for 
headlights and rear lights, to the total 
number of vehicles inspected, is as 
follows for 2 cities and 4 states: 


Head Rear 
State or City Lights Lights 
Portland, Ore. 39% 12% 
Minneapolis 37% 15% 
South Carolina 20% 16% 
Virginia ; 40% 14% 
Vermont 56% 21% 
Maine 33% 13% 


Inspection standards for lighting sys- 
tems are described in the code of the 
American Standard Inspection Require- 
ments for Motor Vehicles, which is the 
base of most state requirements. It 
sets forth the following General Lamp 
Inspection Limits: 

“General lamp inspection includes 
the following types of lamps: head, rear 
clearance, signal, marker and adverse 
weather. 

“Any of the following defects shall 
be cause for rejection: 

“(a) Any bulb in any lamp re- 
quired by law or regulation, or in 
any adverse weather lamp which 
fails to burn. 

“(b) An improperly connected 
circuit which does not light the 
proper filaments for the different 
switch positions. 

“(c) A cracked, broken or missing 
lens. 

“(d) A lens that is rotated, up- 
side down, wrongside out or is other- 
wise incorrectly installed. 

“(e) A lens marked ‘left’ or ‘right’ 
not appropriately installed. 

“(f) A multiple beam headlight 
lens, the name of which does not cor- 
respond with the name stamped on 
the lamp body. 

“(g) A lamp which is not securely 
fastened to the vehicle. 

“(h) A lamp showing a beam of 
color contrary to law or regulation. 

“(i) Any defects in wiring or light- 
ing equipment that would be likely 


Motor Vehicle 


The work is under the 


to adversely influence the effective- 

ness of the lighting performance. 

“(j) Any auxiliary equipment 
placed on, in, or in front of, the 
headlamp which is not a part of the 
original standard equipment. 

“(k) Beam indicator lights which 
do not indicate the proper beam to 
the driver, and which do not oper- 
ate satisfactorily.” 

The motor vehicle inspectors’ code 
further provides that approval shall be 
refused when the light produced by 
any headlamp, or auxiliary lamp de- 
signed for use in place of a headlamp 
(whether measured in terms of maxi- 
mum beam candlepower, average beam 
candlepower, lamp output, or other 
term) is less than 50% of the normal 
new lamp value. A light output of 
70% or more of new lamp value, while 
not required in the code, is said to be 
desirable. 

Code includes detailed methods for 
lamp focus inspection. 


Ir IS recommended in the standard 
code that at least one spare bulb and 
fuse for each type and size used, be 
carried in the car. Where law or regu- 
lation does not require this, the code 
states this should be suggested by in- 
spectors to car owners. 

Next to lights, defective brakes are 
the most frequent cause for rejection 
of cars at compulsory inspections. Pro- 
portion of rejections for this defect to 
the total rejections varies between 20 
and 30° in most cases. In Delaware’s 
1940 Safety Inspection, nearly 50% ot 
rejections on passenger cars were 
for defective foot brakes. 

“Brakes have to be adjusted at re- 
curring inspections, because of con- 
stant use due to heavy traffic in this 
state,” said William D. Denney, Dela- 
ware vehicle commissioner, as a rea- 
son for the larger percentage of this 
defect than in other states. In New 
Jersey, over 30% of rejections are for 
this cause, and in Pennsylvania, with 
its hills, the same proportion of re- 
jections holds. 

“Brakes had to be repaired or re- 
placed on fewer vehicles than before, 
but more adjustments had to be made, ’ 
said T. E. Transeau, Director of High- 
way Safety in this state. 

Many, many thousands of cars will! 


be turned down, at their next trip t 
official inspection stations, becauss 
their tires are not deemed in good 
enough condition for safe driving 
Their owners will have to buy new o) 
recapped tires, or in sore cases havi 
permanent repairs made, before they 
can be driven again. Only one or 
state authorities report condition of! 
tires separately among. rejectio: 
causes. 


In Delaware, condition of tires is list 
ed separately and 7% of rejections o 
passenger cars are for this cause 
Pennsylvania puts it thus: “As to tires 
72.4% of the total number of vehicles 
inspected during the first period in 194/ 
were found to be in satisfactory con 
dition and 75.4% of the commercia 
vehicles.” There were more good tires 
on vehicles inspected in 1940 than i: 
1939, stated the highway safety di 
rector, in 2 cities that listed condition 
of tires separately among causes fo! 
rejection; less than 2% of rejection: 
were for this cause. 


Tires are checked by visual exami- 


nation, the same method that oil com. 
pany supervisors teach station opera- 
tors to use. The section on this sub 
ject in the standard inspection code 
reads: 

“Tires shall be checked by visual ex- 
amination and any one of the follow 
ing defects shall be cause for rejec 
tion: 


“(a) When the wear on any one 
or more tires at any part is exces: 
sive, as indicated in items 1, 2 and 
3 following. 

“(1) Passenger cars (including 
motorcycles). When the first oute) 
body ply of cords is exposed. 


“(2) Buses. When the first outei 
body ply of cords is exposed on 
the tread. 


“(3) Commercial vehicles (in 
cluding trailers). When cords of 
outer body ply of tire having not 
more than 4 body plies is ex 
posed. For heavier tires, when 
worn through one-half of the num 
ber of plies in excess of 4 (as 
indicated by table). 

“(b) Bulges. When temporary re 
pairs are made by the use of blow 
out patches or boots. Repairs must 
be permanent. 

“(c) When there are tread cuts 
or snags in excess of 1 inch in any 
direction as measured on the outside 
of the tire, and deep enough to ex 
pose the body cords, or when side 
wall scuff, cuts or snags, which hav: 
damaged the body cords. 

“(d) When there are loose, missin: 
or defective bolts, nuts or lugs; bent 
loose, cracked or defective rim o 
wheel flanges.” 

The code recommends that inspector: 
call the car owners’ attention to a! 
injury that might cause rapid deterio! 
ation, or failure, and advise that th 
tire be permanently repaired. 

Again, many thousands of cars wi 
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DRUMS THAT CAN "TAKE /(T” 7 


No one coddles a drum. It is bounced from truck to pavement—skidded off a 7 
loading platform—dropped with a resounding bump into the hold of a ship. * 
But Crown drums are made to “take it.’’ In-built strength without excess weight ms 


is the simple formula that has built up Crown's reputation as a source of supply 
for durable, trouble-free drums. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 


BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS HOUSTON MADISON ORLANDO 
FORT WAYNE NEBRASKA CITY 


INDEPENDENT AN D HELPFUL 
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be rejected at 
because of a defect in a very small ap- 


next inspection 
pliance—their windshield wiper blades. 
In one state, reports show that 5% of 
rejections are for this cause. 

If the station salesman called car 
owner’s attention to the fact the car 
might not get by the coming inspec- 
tion, because of this small defect, 
would mean the stations would sell 
more blades, because they will have to 
be bought some place before those 
car owners get their new “approved” 
certificates. Defective rear view mir- 
rors, or mirrors out of adjustment, 
cause a small proportion of rejections. 
The standard code contains these in- 
structions for inspecting wipers and 
mirrors: 


“Windshield Wiper: 

(a) Shall be so constructed and 
located as to be controlled and op- 
erated by the driver. 

“(b) Shall be in good working con- 
dition, capable of cleaning glass so 
as to afford driver a clear view ahead. 
Note. If more than 1 wiper, all must 
operate. 


“Sleet Remover: 
“(a) Shall be so constructed as to 
be controlled or operated by driver. 
“(b) Shall be in good working con- 
dition, capable of cleaning glass. 
“(c) Must be free from interfer- 
ence with control of vehicle and not 
be a fire hazard. 


“Rear View Mirror: 


“(a) Shall be free from blemishes, 
not tarnished or broken, nor contain 


any defect that will prevent adequate 
rear view of the highway. 

“(b) Shall be properly and secure- 
ly fastened to prevent excess vibra- 
tion. 

““(c) Shall be so mounted as to give 
adequate view of the highway to the 
rear, and offer no interference with 
driver’s vision.” 


Not all of the 16 states with motor 
vehicle inspection laws have active in- 
spection programs now. Authorities 
say, however, that over 9,000,000 motor 
vehicles are inspected under these laws 
from 1 to 4 times a year. There is dis- 
cussion to have similar laws adopted 
in other states. Six other states have 
enabling acts, which permit municipal- 
ities, sometimes over a certain popula- 
tion, to set up their own compulsory 
inspection programs. Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Massachusetts were the 
first states to pass laws requiring ve- 
hicle inspection, in 1929 (Table 3). 


S ome states own and operate the in- 


spection stations direct. They buy or 
lease buildings, purchase the equip- 
ment, hire and train inspectors and su- 
pervisors and have complete jurisdic- 
tion over the operations. These are 
generally states of small area, where 
all car owners, without much incon- 
venience, can take their cars to one 
of a small number of stations. New 
Jersey operates under this type of law. 
Other states license garages and 
service stations to make the inspec- 
tions, but are supervised by _ state 
agents. Pennsylvania has this kind of 
law and around 9000 garages and a few 
service stations have been licensed. 
Supervision is by the Pennsylvania 


Table 3—States With Laws Requiring Compulsory Inspections of all 
Motor Vehicles 


A-—Under State Authorities 


Two methods of inspection are (1) 
official stations, owned and operated 
by the state, (2) authorized stations, 
the work being done in a_ private 
garage, or service station, licensed and 
supervised by the state. 


Number of 


Inspections Method ot 


State Per Year Inspecting 
Colorado Authorized 
Connecticut a . State-owned 
Delaware 1 . State-owned 
Dist. of Columbia. 1 Dist.-owned 
Maine Authorized 
Maryland 1 Authorized 
Massachusetts 2 Authorized 
Mississippi 1-2 Authorized 
New Hampshire 1 Authorized 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 3 
Pennsylvania 
S. Carolina 2 


State-owned 
Authorized 
Authorized 

State-owned 


Utah 1-2 Authorized 
Vermont 2 Authorized 
Virginia 2 Authorized 


Washington State-owned 


New Jersey sets inspection periods 
by proclamation. 

In Illinois all trucks must be inspect- 
ed before being registered. 

In New York, for hire buses over 7 
ton capacity subject to inspection. 


B--Where state law authorizes mu 
nicipalities to require inspections and 
determine methods 

Municipalities of 40,000 and over 
City-owned 
All cities, towns 


All municipalities 


Cities of 
land) 

City-owned 

Texas (Not over 4) ...... City-owned 
Municipalities of 290,000 or over 


100,000 and over (Port- 


Cities Operating Inspection Stations 
Motor vehicle inspection stations are 
maintained in the following cities either 
under state enabling laws or by city 
ordinance as listed by the American 
Assn. of Motor Vehicle Administrators: 
Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Miami, Fla. 
Cincinnati, O. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Des Moines, Ia. Norwood, O. 
Evanston, Omaha, Nebr. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Portland, Ore. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Sioux City, Ia. 


Motor Police. Inspection agencies u 
der this kind of law are almost ur 
formly garages. A few independe 
service stations in Pennsylvania, f 
example, hold licenses. Stricter ; 
quirements as to the floor space th 
must be available for testing cars ar 
the fact the inspection must be ma 
by an experienced automobile n 
chanic, makes it impracticable f 
many stations to do this work. 


The inspection stations owned ar 
operated by states or cities do no 1 
pair or adjustment work. Inspecto 
are forbidden to recommend car ow 
ers to any garage or service statio: 
for repairs or replacement equipmer 
When the inspecting is done in licens 
garages, the car owner is free to tal 
his car any other place to have work 
done, and then come back for a r 
inspection. The inspecting garage ob 
viously has first call on the work, how 
ever, and gets a good share of it, b 
cause most of the cars inspected there 
will belong to car owners in the com 
munity. Their owners go regularly to 
the same place for their inspectiuns 
Some seek to stand in the good graces 
of the proprietor by having any re 
quired work done there. 


SoLE purpose of the inspections is to 
promote safer driving, by discovering 
defective parts, or maladjustments that 
might cause the car to function im- 
properly on the street or highway, 
and thus lead to an accident. Some 
states require the inspection of all 
equipment that might lead to an acci- 
dent, if the equipment failed to func- 
tion properly, while other states specify 
only certain equipment. South Caro. 
lina, for example, requires only inspec- 
tion of brakes, horn, lights and steer- 
ing on private cars. In some states, 
equipment tested is a matter of execu- 
tive ruling. 

When a car passes inspection, the 
owner is given a certificate to carry 
or put in the corner of his windshield, 
authorizing him to operate the ve- 
hicle until the end of the next inspec 
tion period. Failure of the owner to 
make the adjustments or replacements 
specified at the inspection, may lead to 
taking away his driving license, or a 
court fine. Where the owner believes 
he is being asked to have work done 
that is not necessary to safe operation, 
he may appeal to the supervisors. In 
states authorizing garages to make the 
inspections, he may take the car to an 
other garage. Where a garage is found 
to be “high pressuring” the car owner, 
the license to inspect may be removed 
The authorities say the tendency is fo! 
the inspection to be too lenient, rather 
than too severe, due to car ow! 
ers going to neighborhood garages 
whose proprietors want to keep moto! 
ists’ patronage. 


Most states have 2 inspection ps 
riods a year, a few only 1 and a few 
or 4. The car owner pays a fee | 
25 or 50c for each inspection. Son 
states make the fee $l a year. 
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CLOSURES 


POLICEMAN never knows what dangers 

may be lurking in the shadows of his beat. 
He accepts peril, risks his life, takes chances 
as his duty. 


Dangers lurk, too, in the path of every product 
shipped in drums. Dangers that may imperil a 
fine product and a cherished reputation. Yet 
no chances need be taken. Shipments can be 
made with safety, with confidence, with no risk 
to a single drop—in Tri-Sure-equipped drums. 


Tri-Sure Closures eliminate all the hazards a 
shipment can face—tampering, pilferage, sub- 
stitution, leakage and waste—because the Tri- 
Sure seal cannot be removed unless it is de- 
liberately destroyed, the Tri-Sure plug is always 
held tightly in place, the Tri-Sure flange assures 
complete drainage. 


Don’t take chances with your next shipment. 
You don’t have to. Ship the sure way—the 
Tri-Sure way—and protect your product, your 
reputation and your customers. Write today 
for complete information on Tri-Sure Closures. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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You know all General 
American service is safe, 
dependable. And that 
strictest privacy is as- 
sured by independent 
ownership. But do you 
know how fast we can 
drum your bulk liquids, 
direct from tank cars, by 
finest automatic equip- 
ment? Get the facts! 
You save time and 
money on every drum. 
Available at Goodhope, 
La. (New Orleans); Car- 
teret, N. J. (port of New 
York); Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


ROLL OUT THOSE BARRELS 


Faster, More Economically, with 
General American Drumming Service 


“DRUMMING BY GENERAL AMERICAN” 


. SPEED WITH SAFETY. 


—Security and Savings to YOU: 


Ample 


~ 


. ECONOMY. 


facilities for automatically drum- 
ming any shipment, large or small, 
by fastest, safest, most modern 
methods. 


We can drum direct 
from tank car—no loss of com- 
modity, no pumping charge; after 
drums are filled, free storage for 
15 days. 


. RELIABILITY. General American's 


long-standing reputation for de- 
pendable custodianship is your 
assurance. 


. INDEPENDENT OWNERSHIP. 


5. AUTOMATIC 


Strictest privacy assured on all your 
orders. We do not buy, sell or re- 
fine any liquids. 


FILLING. Latest 


type equipment insures absolutely 
accurate measure in every drum. 


Strategically located to serve you! 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Goodhope, La. and Westwego, La., (Port of New Orleans) 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York) 


Galena Park, Texas (Port of Houston) 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Wisconsin Oil Jobbers 


Announce Program 


MILWAUKEE—In addition to th 
speakers for the Annual Convention 
and Equipment Show of the Wiscon 
sin Petroleum Association to be held 
at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Feb 
11-12-13, Norman H. Ott, Milwaukee, 
Pate Oil Co., and president of the as 
sociation, announced as one of the 
principal speakers, Harry C. Mougey, 
technical director, research laboratory 
of the General Motors Corp. Mr 
Mougey will talk on the second day 
of the convention, Feb. 12. 


Speakers listed previously include 
Mark McKee, director, Pan American 
Airlines, who will talk on aviation fuels 
and aviation defense. Also on the pro- 
gram are Wisconsin’s Governor Heil, 
Mayor Carl Zeidler of Milwaukee, Tom 
Collins, publisher of the Kansas City 
Journal; Henry Heineman, attorney 
for the Wage and Hour Division, La- 
bor Dept., Washington, D. C.; R. A. 
Ludlow, New York, secretary of A.P.I. 
Lubrication Committee, and District 
Atty. Herbert J. Steffes of Milwaukee. 


Among the matters of legislation to 
be discussed will be the abuses of state 
funds of state gasoline taxes. 


Roy L. Brecke, executive secretary 
of the association, pointed out that 
the oil men “are the state’s greatest 
free tax collection agency”, collecting 
some $22,800,000 in gas taxes in 1940 
and $912,000 above the previous year. 


“There has been much abuse on re 
funding gas taxes at the rate of 4c 
per gallon which is paid back to users 
of farm equipment. For example, in 
January, 1940, the refunds amounted 
to $200,927 and in February, 1940, to 
$119,838.83, compared to February ot 
1939, $98,622.96 and in March of this 
year, 1940, $118,662.30 and in 1939, $87, 
034.63. That is using a lot of gasoline 
for tractors and for farm gasoline for 
months that farmers do smail 
amount of their work. We want leg: 
islation to correct the abuses of a 
legitimate refund,” Brecke said. 


James S. Harrison, Harrison Oil Co., 
convention chairman, announced thal 
he anticipates a complete sell-out oi 
the exhibit spaces, judging from in 
quiries received. Mr. Harrison said, 
“We are giving the exhibitors this yeal 
something entirely new in state con 
ventions and equipment shows in that 
on Tuesday night, the first night of the 
convention, there will be a rathskeller, 
compliments of the association, held i! 
the exhibition hall, which will consis! 
of our famous Milwaukee bratwurs! 
sauerkraut and beer, along with this 
there will be entertainment. In addi 
tion we are inaugurating a quiz pr 
gram, which will be exceptionally in 
teresting in that all questions will pe) 
tain to the oil industry and its fu 
ture,”” Mr. Harrison concluded. 
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LOS ANGELES, Feb. 1. — A Caili- 
fornia supplier was reported to have 
sold the past week to Thailand inter- 
ests, 15,000 tons of diesel oil and 3000 
tons of gas oil, in drums at around 
$1.26 per bbl. Shipment was _ sched- 
uled to be made early in February in 
Thailand controlled vessels. Other sim- 
ilar deals were reported to be pend- 
ing. 

Small quantities of Huntington 
Beach crude were reported offered at 
15ec per bbl. under the field schedule. 


At independent plants in the Los 
Angeles Basin, cracked fuel oil was 
quoted at $0.525 to $0.575 per bbl. 
according to reports. In the same area, 
straight run fuel oil was said to range 
from $0.63 to $0.67 per barrel. 

Rack prices on third grade gasoline 
at independent Basin plants were re- 
ported advanced the past week 0.25c, 
bringing the range to 4.75 to 5.25c per 
gal. Tank wagon quotations on lead- 
ed gasoline at these plants were 6.75 
to 7.75ec and Ethyl, 7.75 to 8.75c, ac- 
cording to reports. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.--With the ex- 
ception of a 0.25c advance to 4c for 72- 
74 oct. leaded gasoline, asking prices 
reported for refined products at the 
Gulf were unchanged the past week. 


One refiner said he had received 
some “feelers” for gasoline and No. 2 
fuel oil but did not disclose any details. 
No open spot cargo sales were report- 
ed, in New York or from the south- 
west. 

A cargo of min. 80 oct. (1939 Re- 
search) gasoline was available at 
1.375c while another cargo of the same 
grade was being offered at 4.25c, ac- 
cording to reports. Asking prices re- 
ported by refiners for min. 80 oct. 
ranged from 4.25 to 5.25c. 


Pennsylvania 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 1. Kerosine 
and fuel oils were quoted higher by 
refiners in the Bradford-Warren dis- 
trict of Western Pennsylvania the last 
week in January. Some lower field 
refiners also reported advancing their 
quotations for these products. Wax 
Vas quoted 0.15¢c lower, while lube oil 
quotations were for the most part 
eported unchanged. 

Advances in kerosine and fuel oil 
iotations reported by upper field re- 
ners brought quotations for these 
oducts up generally 0.125¢c to 5.375¢e 
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for 45 w.w. kerosine, 5.25-5.375ce for’ 


No. 1 fuel, 5.125-5.375¢c for Nos. 2 and 
3 fuels, and one refiner reported quot- 
ing 5.125c for 36-40 gravity fuel. 


A refiner who had previously report- 
ed withdrawing his quotations for low 
pour test neutrals said he was back in 
the market and reported new quota- 
tions for 200 vis. of 24.50c for zero 
pour, 23.50c for 10 pour and 22.50c for 
15 pour; 150 vis., 22.50c for zero pour, 
21.50c for 10 pour and 20.50c for 15 
pour. Quotations reported for 25 pour, 
200 vis., ranged from 21 to 22c; 150 vis., 
from 19 to 20c. At the end of the 
week, 5 refiners reported quoting 14c 
for 25 pour test bright stock. 


Quotations reported for both 122-124 
and 124-126 A.m.p. white crude scale 
wax ranged from 2.50 to 2.75c, New 
York, down 0.15c. 


Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Feb. 1. Mid-Continent 150- 
160 vis. D bright stock was up 0.5 
to le a gal., last week, to 13.50c for 
0-10 pour, 13c for 10-25 pour, when an 
Oklahoma refiner reported advancing 
his quotations. Same refiner report- 
ed advancing his quotation 0.5c to 
12.50c for 150-160 vis. E bright. Quota- 
tions reported by other refiners for 
these products ranged up to 16c, 15.50c 
and 15c, respectively. 


Domestic demand for viscous neu- 
trals was heavy, one refiner said. Re- 
ports indicated that demand for most 
grades of lubes was in good volume 
for domestic shipment; ‘fair’ for ex- 
port. Several “rather large’ sales” 
were said to have been made against 
contracts. Reports of “a few” inter- 
refinery sales also were heard. Stocks 
continued low and closely held, refin- 
ers said. 

Demand for heavy fuel, especially 
railroad fuel, was “very heavy,” sev- 
eral refiners said. An Oklahoma refin- 
er said he was oversold on No. 6 fuel, 
and withdrew his 65c quotation; no 
other Oklahoma refiners reported quot- 
ing for open spot sale. Customers are 
being notified to limit their instruc- 
tions to contract minimums, accord- 
ing to several refiners. 


Gasoline demand against contracts 
was good, fair weather having in- 
creased consumption, reports indicat- 
ed. Five Oklahoma refiners reported 
open spot quotations for 80-82 oct. 
Ethyl gasoline, one at each of the fol- 
lowing prices: 4.625c, 5.25¢, 5.375c, 
5.625ec and 6c. An Oklahoma refiner 
reported open spot sale of 1 car 72-74 
oct. at 5c; quotations reported by oth- 
er Oklahoma refiners ranged from 
4.373¢ to 5c. 


Mid-Westen 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1. No changes 
in quotations for refined products were 
reported by refiners or tank car mar- 
keters in Chicago the past week. 

Open spot quotations of 5.375c and 
6c for 80-82 octane and Ethyl gasoline 
were reported by two refiners. Quo- 
tations reported by marketers ranged 
from 4.25 to 4.375¢ for this grade. 

Several suppliers reported good 
movement of industrial fuels, and 
steady demand for all grades of burn- 
er fuels. 


Open spot sales reported by four 


tank car marketers during the week, 


totaled as follows: 20 cars of 72-74 
oct. gasoline at 3.75c; 12 cars of 80-82 
oct. Ethyl, 10 cars at 4.25c, 2 cars at 
4.375c; 1 car of 41-43 kerosine at 4c; 
2 cars of range oil, 1 at 3.75c, 1 at 
3.875c; and 2 cars of No. 2 fuel at 3.25c, 
FOB Group 3. 

Quotations reported by marketers 
ranged from 3.75 to 3.875c for 72-74 oct.; 
3.50 to 4c for 41-43 kerosine; 3.375 to 
3.875c for range oil; and 3 to 3.50c for 
No. 2 fuel. Quotations reported by 
refiners ranged from 4.375 to 5c for 
72-74 oct; 4.125 to 4.25¢c for 41-43 kero- 
sine; 3.50 to 3.625¢c for No. 2 fuel; and 
3.875 to 4c for range oil. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1. Some grades 
of gasoline were priced higher, some 
lower, along the Atlantic Coast, while 
kerosine, light and heavy fuels were 
quoted lower at New York harbor, ac- 
cording to suppliers’ reports the past 
week. 

Low quotations reported for min. 
80 oct. (1939 Research) gasoline were 
down 0.5¢c to 6c at Wilmington, and 
0.125¢ to 6.125e at Savannah and Jack- 
sonville. 

Tank car quotations reported for 72- 
74 oct. gasoline were up 0.2c to 6.10c at 
Albany, 0.3c to 6.20e at Portland and 
Providence, and for 65-66 oct., up 0.25c 
to 5.50¢e at Boston. 


Reductions of 0.2c in their quota- 
tions for kerosine and light fuel oils at 
New York were reported by several 
suppliers. 


Tank car quotations reported at the 
Harbor for kerosine ranged upwards 
from 5.10c, barges from 5c. Tank car 
quotations for Nos. 2 and 3 fuels at 
New York ranged upwards from 4.50c, 
barges from 4.40c. 

Marine diesel oil, ships’ bunkers, 
was quoted 10c lower at New York har- 
bor when several suppliers reported re- 
ducing their quotations to $1.85 per 
bbl. 
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HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATI’S 
OLLGRAM and are as published in the Monday issue of the OLLGRAM 

PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATTS OLL 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private 
OLLGRAM reports it according to what it is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable. 

All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 


accuracy 
The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing this 
information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for “open spot” 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 

Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “market date of shipment 
prices named in contracts or pr ices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot” transactions and therefore are 
not considered in making the price tables Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“ITnter-refinery” transactions are also not considered except as may be noted 


All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies 


REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOB refineries 

pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 

or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
S. gallons: wax and pe ‘trolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 

or cargoes only are so designated 

Prices are published at the close of 


Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees 


the business day 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district. Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped. 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved 

Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service, except 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported. 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILLGRAM or National 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication. 


Latest Prices 


U.S. Motor, (ASTM octane) Mon. Feb. 3 
80-82 octane Ethyl: 
Oklahoma 1.625- 6.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3° basis) 5. 375-6.00 (2 5 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.50 (1 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.625 (1 
72-74 octane: 
Oklahoma (a) 4.375-5.00 a 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 4.375- 5.00 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 41.50 5.125 
Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 4.625 (2 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma 4.00 1.50 
Western (Group 3. basis) 1.00 4.50 
Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 4.125- 5.00 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) $.125 (2) 
60 octane & below : 
Oklahoma 3.625- 4.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis) 3.625- 4.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) ry 4.50 
V. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest'ns.) 3.875 (2 
Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM) 
New York harbor 5.50 6 80 
Philadelphia district 5.50 7.00 
Baltimore district 5.50 - 6.75 
Motor Gasoline: 
74-76 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) 6.00 (2 
Other Districts (Western Penna.) 5.75 6 00 


Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 28 to Feb. 3) 


Jan. 31 van. 30 Jan. 29 Jan. 28 
625- 6.00 4.625- 6 00 1 625- 6.00 
375-6 00 (2 5. 375-6 .00 (2 5. 375-6.00 (2 
5.5001) 5.50 (1 5.50 (1) 
5.625 (1 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 
a) 4.375-5 .00 a) 4.375-5.00 a) 4.375-5.00 
4.375- 5.00 1.375- 5.00 4.375-— 5.00 
150 9.125 1.50 5.125 1.50 §.125 
4.625 (2) 4.625 (2 4.625 (2) 
00 1.50 1.00 1.50 1 00 4.50 4.00 4.50 
00 +50 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 4.00 4.50 
125- 5.00 4.125- 5.00 5.00 4.125-— 5.00 
4.125 (2) 4.125 (2) 4.125 (2 4.125 (2 
625- 4.125 3.625-— 4.125 3.625- 4.125 3.625-— 4.125 
625- 4.125 3.625-— 4.125 3.625- 4.125 3.625-— 4.125 
75 1 5 3.75 1.50 150 3.75 1.50 
3.875 (2) 3.875 (2 3.875 (2 3.875 (2 
0 6 80 5.50 6 80 5.50 6 60 5.50 6.60 
50 7.00 5.50 7 00 5.50 7.00 5.50 7.00 
6.75 5.50 6.75 5 50 6 75 5.50 6.75 
6 00 (2) 6.00 (2) 6 00 (2 6 00 | 
75 6.00 5. 6.00 6 00 6 “00 


REFINERY PRICES 


Gasoline—wU. S. Motor (ASTM Octane) except where otherwise specified 


Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 
OKLAHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La Ke rosine, Gas & I uc I Oils 
80-82 oct. Ethyl 1625 6.00 72 oct 50 50 Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 

72-74 oct (a) 4.375-5.00 (u) 4.375-5.00 oct 1.375 (1) 1.375 
63-66 oct 1.00 150 1.00 | 60 oct. & below 3.875 (1 3.875 ORLAHOMA 
60 oct. & below 3.625- 4.125 3.625- 4.125 11-43 grav. w.w 1.00 4.25 1.00 4.25 
60-62 400 e.p. 3.75-4.00 (2) 3.75 —4.00 (2) 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 4.375 
tange Oj 1.00 1125 4.00 4.125 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) WESTERN PENNA. (Motor No. 1 P.W _3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 
No. 1 straw 3.50-3 .875 (2) 3.50-3.875 (2 
80-82 oct. Ethyl 5. 375-6 .00 (2 No. 2 straw 3.50 $.875 3.50 3.875 
72-74 oct 4.375- 5.00 4.375- 5.00 74-76 oct. (L-3 6 00(2 6 40 (2 No dark “3 375 "3 375 1) 
63-66 oct 1 00 150 1.00 1.50 3.95 (2 3.95 (2 
60 oct. & below 3.625- 4.125 3.625- 4.125 Other districts No. 3 fuel 3.375- 3.50 3.375-— 3.50 
74-76 oct. (1-3 5.75 6 00 5.75 6 00 No. 6 fuel $0.65 (1 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 14-16 fuel $0.85 (1 $0.85 (1 
80-82 oct. Ethyl 5.50 (1) 
72-74 oct at 5.125 4.5 >. 125 CENTRAL MICHIGAN FOB Central Mich. re 
63-66 oct = 125— 5.00 $125 5.00 finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may MID-WESTERN = (Group 3. basis 
60 oct. & below 3.79 $50 originate at plants outside Central group 
60-62, 400 $.125-4.75(2) 4.125-4.75(2 grav. 4.25 4 $25. 
U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 12-44 grav. w.w 1 4.375 4.25 .. 
72-74 oct 6 50 7.00 6.50 7 00 Range Oil 3.875-4.00 (2) 3.875-4.00 (2 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 67-69 oct 5.50 6 25 5.50 6.25 p.w. 3.875-— 4.00 3.875— 4.00 
2 straw 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 
80-82 oct. E Str. run gasoline, ex 0. 3. 3.62 3.90 3.6 
thyl 1 625 (2 cluding Detroit shpt. 4.25 — 5.00 4.25 5.00 No. 3 3.25 3.50 3.25 — 3.50 
63-66 oct 1125(2 No. 5 $0. 75-$0 85 (2)$0.75-$0 .85 (2 
wnt: haloes No. 6 $0 55-$0 60 (2)$0 .55-$0 60 (2 


OHIO (S. 0. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
(Prices to kK transports and subject to exceptions for local price TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
doe (1) ( 72-74 oc 7.125 
80 ‘ oct 125 11-43 grav. w.w 1 00 4.75 1.00 4.75 
67-69 oct 1 00 (1) 1.00 (1 No. 1 3.875 3.875 (2 
62 oct. & below 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1 CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor ae 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 65 pe 5.50 6 50 5.50 6.50 kK ANSAS For Kansas destinations only 
80-82 oct. Ethyl 5.50 (1) 54-58 grav., for outside 41-43 grav. wow $.25 (1 4.25 (1 
72-74 oct 150 1875 4°50 875 state shipment 5.00 600 5.00 6.00 42-44 gravity w.w 4.375- 4.563 4.375- 4.563 
63-66 oct 4.25 ye 4.25 4.75 54-58 grav., for instate No. 1 p.w 100 4.25 4.00 4.25 
60 oct. & below 3.875-— 4.125 3.875- 4.125 shipment 5.00 — 5.50 4.75 -— 5.50 No. 6 fuel $0 65 (2 $0 65 (2 


(a) One refiner reports quoting “4 to 4.50c" for 72-74 oct., the lower price 


applying only to shipment into restricted competitive 


areas 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


NEW 
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| 
REFINERY PRICES (Continued) a 
| (NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. . 
Kerosine. Gas & Fuel Oil Lubricating Oils (Cont*d) | Naphtha and Solvent : 
(Continued) Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 . 
Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Red Oils: | (FOB Group 3 as 
\RK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) S......... 8.50-9.50(2) 8 50-9 50(2) Stoddard solvent..... 5.50 5.50 5 875 
11-43 grav. w.w....... 1.50 (1) 1.50 200—No. 5.... $.50-10.50(2) 8.50-10.50(2) | Cleaners’ naphtha.... 6.00 6.09 - 6.375 
1.00 (1) 1.00 °280—No. 5.. oth 12.50 (1) 12.50 (1) V.M.& naphtha.. 6.00 6 00 6 375 
No. 2 3.625 (1) 3.625 300—No. 5..... -12.50 11.00 -12.50 Mineral spirits. ...... 5.00 5.508 
zero fuel 3.50 (1) 3.50 Not Vi Rubber solvent... . 6.00 6.00 6 375 
the Note: iscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are Lecaver diluent 6% - 7.375 
Prac 1, for 525 (1) 425 (1) quoted 0.5c¢ under 0-10 p.p. oils. Non-viscous oils. Diluent > 875 873- 8.375 
to Ark. points only id ans 15-25 p.p.. generally are quoted 0.25¢ under 0-10 7 
WESTERN PENNA. oils. WESTERN PENNA. 
Kradford-Warren: Untreated naphtha 5.50 5.50 5.75 
Bright Stock-- Vis. at 210 Stoddard solvent 6 00 6.00 6.25 
14> grav. w.w. 5.375 
= 625 (1) = p97 (1 200 Vis. D..... 18.00 (1) 18 00 (1 
No. 1} fuel 5.295 5.37 ‘ OHIO (S. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery): 
5.125- 5.37 2: 150-160 Vis. D: V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Special Varnolene, 
No.3 ” >. 125-5 .375 (3 2! 0 to 10 .. 13.50 16.00) 13.00 -16.00 Varnolene & Sohio 
16-40 gravity ) 10 to 25 p.p. 13.00 -15.50 12.00 -15.50 solvent 8.75 8 75 
25 to 40 p.p.. 12. 50-15 .00 (2)12.50-15 00 (2) Rubber solvent 8.25 8.25 
Other districts: 150-160 vis. E.... 12.50 15.00 12.00 —15.00 
45 grav. w.w. 5.125- 5.375 5.125- 5.375 : 
46 grav. W.w. 9.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 120 Vis. D: W 7 
> 3.625 to 10 pp. 12.50 -15.25 12.50 -15.23 ax 
25 to 40 14.3751) 14.375 1) White Crude Scale: 
9.00 600 S. R. Dark Green.. 7.00 (2 7 00(2 . 
No. 3 $.625-4.875 (2) 4.625- 4.875 600 SN. Olive Green, 8.00. 9 8.009 50 | WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., C1... N.Y.) 
6-40 grav., Pittsburgh 601 B.R........ 12.001 12.00 (1) 122-124 A.mp.... 2.50-2.75 2.50 - 2.75 
dist. prices excluded 4.375—- 4.625 4.375-— 4.625 Black Oi1.... 4.00-5.50(2) 4.00-5.50 (2) 124-126 A.m.p... 2 50 9.75 > 50 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. re- | 
finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may | OKLAHOMA  (Bbls. or burlap bags, C.1..) 
originate at plants outside Central group.) Sot TH TEXAS Neutral Oils 124-6 AMP al > 75 (1) 
47-49 pravity w.w..... 5.50 5.75 5.50 - 5.75 Vis. Color 131-3 AMP 325 1 3.25 (1 
PW. Distillate. . 5.50 5.65 5.50 - 5.65 Pale Oils: (Vis. al 100°F) 
No. 3 gus oil, Str 5.00 5.2 5.00 5.25 100 No. 14%-2%... 5.25 § 50 50 
UG. gas oil. . oh 4.25 150 1.25 1.50 200 No. 2-3...... 7.25 7.25 CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 300 No. 2-3....... 7.72 7.75 refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carloads, Melting points 
00 No. 24-3... 8.50 8.50 are EMP (ASTM) methods: add 3° to convert into 
00-700 Vis. 750 No. 3-4...... 8.75 8.75 AMP.) 
300-500 Vis... ; 3.50 3.7% 3.50 3.75 1200 No. 3-4. 8 875 8 875 
100-300 Vis... ..... 3. 875-4. 125 (2)3. 875-4. 125 (2) 2000 No. 4.......... 9 00 9 00 Fuily rejined: 
(S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery) 122- 124 (bags 60 5.60 
Kerosine. . 5 .625 5.625 Red Oils: 127... >. 
200 No. 5-6 7.25 127-129........... 
CALIFORNIA 300 No. 5-6 7 75 130- Are 6 15 6.15 
8 50 6 40 6.40 
40-43 grav. wew....... 4.50 - 6.00 4.50 6.00 No. 8 135-137 7.15 7.15 
San Joaquin Valley: 1200 No. 5-6 8 BTID 
Heavy fuel... $0 55 -$0.65 $0.55 -$0.60 2000 No. 5-6 9 00 
Light fuel... .. $0.65 -$0.75 $0.65 -$0.75 | 
Diesel fuel... .. 3.00- 4.00 3.00-4.00 | Petrolatums 
5:00- 5.00 3.00 - 5.00 | CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.t. crude 
os Angeles: WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank curs, 
Heavy fuel... $0 52 -$0 60 $0.52 -$0.60 Neutral Oile (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p.) 0.5¢ per Ib. less.) 7 
Light fuel. . . $0.63 -$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 Pale Oils | Snow White 5.125- 6.125 6.125 7 
Diesel fuel..... . 200 1.00 3.00 1.00 | Vis. Color | Lily White 4.375-— 5.125 5.125 
Stove dist... 1.00 3.00 1.00 60-85—No.2....... 7.25 (1) 7.95 Cream White. 3.375-— 4 125 4.125 
San Francisco: 86-110—No.2...... 7.25 (1) 7.25 | Light Amber.. 2 -625- 3.25, 3.00. 
Heavy fuel... $0 80 $0 80 8.50 (1) 8.50 4 4 4 
Light fuel... $0.90 $0 90 9.50 (1) 950 2. 2.625 2.620 
Diesel fuel... 1.50 150 - : 10.00 (1) 10.00 
Stove dist... .... 5.50 5.50 250—No. 3.... 11.00 (1) 11 00 
Nole: All above haa “avy fuels meet Pacific specitica- G roup 3 Freigh t Ra les - 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels. spec. 200; Red Oils: i 1 
und stove distillate, spec 100. 180—No. 5 9.50 (1) 9 30 To Division Headquarters Points of a 
200—No. 5 9.50 (1) 9 50 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
250—No. 5 11.00 (1) 11.00 | Gasoline- Distillate-Guan 
Lubricating Oils 12.001) 12 00 _Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oil 
300—No. 5...... 12.00 (1) 12.00 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
WESTERN PENNA. Note: Viscous ie, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5¢ per per gal. per per 4 7 
Prices are given by Penna. refiners as their quota- lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 Cwt. 6.6 Ibe. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. a 
tions to jobbing and compounding trade only. Prices to 30 p.p., 0.25 lower. Chicago, Il sows Oe 2.640 32 2.368 « 
to other refiners generally are lower. | Decatur. Il. wees ae 2.57 31 2.294 a 
Viseous Neutrals No. 3 col. Vis. al 70° F. Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210°) wear ae 2574 31 2 294 ” 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 8.75 (1) 8.75 Quincey, 2.376 29 2.146 
24.50 (1) 160... 9 50 (1) 9.50 Indianapolis, Ind... .. . 48 3.168 39 2.886 
10 23.50 (1) 10.50 (1) 10 50 Evansville, Ind........ 46 3.036 37 2.738 
15 p.t. 22.50 (1) South Bend, Ind...... 49 3.234 **42 **3.108 
25 p.t. 21.00 -22.00 21.00 —-22 00 Detroit, Mich. . on 4.224 51 3.77 
150 Vi 143 at 100) 400-405 fi vin. Grand Rapids, Mich... 58.5 3.861 **50  **3.700 
Vis. (140 at 0 to 10 p.p 15.00 (1) 15.00 Saginaw, Mich....... 66 4.356 
Opt..... 22 .50 (1) 15 to 25 p.p.. 14.00 (1) 14.00 Green Bay, 51 3.366 
21.50 (1) 30 to 40 p.p. 13.50 (1) 13.50 Milwaukee, Wis....... 43 2.838 
15 p.t 20.50 (1) E filtered Cyl. Stock. 12.50 (1) 12.50 LaCrosse, Wis 46 3.036 
p.t..... - 19.00 -20.00 19.00-20. 00 (2 Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chiergo add | Minneapolis-St. Paul... 46 3.036 
0.25¢ per gal. Duluth, Minn......... 52 3.432 
Mankato, Minn....... 46 3.036 
rt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f., No. 8 col, Des Moines, la........ 36 2.376 Cale 
16.50 (1) 16.50 (1) Davenport, 2.574 
pte... 15.50 (1) 15.50 (1) poling la.. 42 2.772 
pat. 14.00 14.00 -14.50 N: al G li | St. Louis, Mo......... 33 2.178 - 
600 SR. filterable . 8.00 8.50 8.00 Natura gasoline Kansas City, Mo...... 28 1.848 — 
620) (Group 5 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on Minot, 83 5 478 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate 6. D 53 3.498 
MID-CONTINENT  (F.0.b. Tulsa) in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) Wichita 
Neutral Oils Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 PLP.) | From Ponea City 7.5 *0.495 
Pale Olle: FOB GROUP 3 From Tulsa........ 12.5 *0.825 12.5 10.925 
Vis. Calor Grade 26-70... .. 2.375 (Sales) 2.375 (Sales) From Cushing...... = *0.726 il 10. 
60-85—No. 2 5.25 §.73 §.25 5.75 | #*Thi te also includes distillate rate at 6.6 Ibs. 
86-1102 253623 335-695 | FOB BRECKENRIDGE wee 
= Grade 26-70......... 2.00 (Sales) 2.00 (Sales) | **This rate applies only to residual fuel and gas oil. 
2 No. 3 850 -11.00 850-1100 : +This rate is exclusive of distillate which is based 
2 No. 3 10.00 -12.00 10.00 -12.00 CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles basin) on 6.6 lbs. per gal. from Ponca City, Tulsa and Cushing, : 
} - No. 3 10.50 -13.75 10.50 -13.75 ! 5-83, 330-373 e.p. for Okla., to Wichita. Includes only gas oil and fuel oil. 3 
No. 3 11.50 -14.25 11.50 -14.25 blending........... 475-500 4.75-5.00 | NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, Kans. : 
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SEABOARD PRICES EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refi 


FOB their 


Min. 80 Oct. 
°39 Research 
(Max. 2 ce. 


Atlantic Coast 


terminals)—Prices Effective Feb. 3 


MOTOR GASOLINE 


72-74 Oct. 


68-70 Oct. 


65-66 Oct. 


eries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators. 


60-64 Oct. 


District: Lead) (ASTM) (ASTM (ASTM) (ASTM) 
N.Y. Harb.. 5.75 - 6.50 5.50 — 6.80 5.50 5.50 (2) 
N. Y. Harb., barges. 7.00 5.25 5.50 (2 5 .25-5 .50 (2 
Albany..-.... 5.70 (1) 6.10 
Philadelphia 7.25 5.50 7.00 6.50 (1 
Baltimore. . . 7.25 5.50 6.75 5.50 (1) 
Norfolk 5.50 6.75 5.50 (1) 
Wilm’ton.... 6.00 7.05 6.55 5.50 (1) 
Char'ston. . 6.25 7.05 5.75-6.60 (2 5.50 (1) 
Savannah 6.125- 6.50 6.00 >: 5.875 (1) 
Jacksonville 6 125- 6.50 6.00 5.875- 6.25 9.875 (1) 
iami. . : 6.25-6.50 (1) 6.00 (1) 5 .875-6.00 (2) 
Tampa 6 .25-6.50 (2) 6.00 (1) 5.875-— 6.25 
Pensacola... . 5.75-6.00 (1) 5 .50-5.75 (1 
Mobile. ..... 5 .75-6.00 (2) 5.50 (1) 5 . 375-5 .625 (2 
Portland. . 5.70 (2) 6.20 6.20 (1) 
Boston 5.70 (2) 5.50 6.20 5.50 (1) 5.50-5.95 (2 
Providence ‘ 5.60 6.50 6.20 
FUEL OILS 
KEROSINE 
and or 
NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 
N. Y. Harb.. 5.10 5.30 1.50 1.70 +50 $1.45 -$1.55 $1.25 
N. Y. Harb., barges 5.00 — 5.20 1.10 1 60 1.0 1.60 
Albany 5.50 4.90 (1 $1.85 (1) $1.45 (1) 
Philadelphia 5.25 — 5.50 Be: 1.75 $1.37 -$1 .47 $1.25 
Baltimore. . 5.30 1.70 1.70 1.47 (1 $1.25 
Norfolk 5.30 3 1.70 1.70 $1.25 (2 
Wilmington. . 5.25 5 1.70 
Charleston. . 5 $.70 (2 $1.20 (2 
Savannah $1.20 (1) 
Jacksonville 5 4.75 (1) 1.75 (1 $1.20 (1) 
Miami 50 (2 
Pampa 5 1.75 (1 $1.15 
Pensacola ‘ 5 
Mobile 5 
Portland 1.90 1.90 $1.85 (1) $1.25 —$1 .45 
Boston 1.80 + 80 $1.55 (2) $1.25 
Providence 1.80 + 80 $1.50 —-$1.55 $1.25 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
(Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 
N.Y. Harbor $1.25 $1.85 1.50 1.8f 
Albany $1.45 (1) 2.05 1.90 5.10 
Philadelphia $1.25 $1.95 
Baltimore $1.25 $1.95 1.70 1.70 
Norfolk $1 .25 $1.95 1.70 1.70 
Charleston $1.20 $1.95 1.70 1.70 
Savannah $1.20 (1 $1.95 -$1.995 
Jacksonville $1.20 $1.95 -$1 
Tampa $1.15 $1.95 -$1 995 
Portland $1.25 -$1.45 $2.05 1.90 5.00 
Boston $1 .25 $1.95 1.80 1.90 
Providence $1.25 $1.95 1.80 1.90 
New York Export) Lubes Naphtha 
Penna. Products in bbls. FAS New York) V.M.&P. Mineral 
Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 ot Naphtha 
Baltimore 950 8.00 
Bright stock: York Harbor 9.00 9.50 8.00 — 8.50 
*hiladelphia district 0.00 00 9 00 
Light, 25 p.t. 22.00 (1 oo 75 9 25 
Providence 9 00 8 75 
200 3 color, 25 p.l 
150 3 color, 25 pt 25.50 (1 25..50(1) 
600 s.r., unfit 17.00 (1) 17.00 (1) 
650 s.r., unfilt. 17 .50 (1 17.50 (1) 
600 fl. s.r. 18.00 (1) 18 00 (1 Pacifie Export 
630 sor 20.00 (1 20 00 (1) 


Quotations at seaboard, Los 
except where otherwise noted 


Angeles 


Prices Effective Feb. 3 
Wax A 
375 blend, oct 1.50 00 
(Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP 0) ep. blend, 68 oct , 375 1.625 
Export prices FAS ¢.1. Domestic prices FOB, in bags, $90 e.p. blend, 66 oct. 4.375— 4.625 
Seale solid; fully refined slabs.) 100 ¢.p. blend, 65 oct 
min $6375 
Prices Effective Feb. 3 Motor, under 1125. 4.95 
bo octane 
New Orleans ¥. ¥. vrav. w.w. kero 
; Export Domestic Export 150 fire point 1.50 5.00 
Crude Seale: 11-43 grav., wow. kero. 4.75 — 5.00 
124-6 Yellow 2.50 (1 2 14 grav., w.w. kero 5.00 >. 50 
122-4 White 2.50-2.75  2.50-2.75 Diesel fuel, 24.& above $1.25 -$1.30  $ 
121-6 White 2.50.2. 75 (2) 2.30-2. 75 > 50-2 73 Diesel fuel, under 24 $1.15 -$1.25 $ 
30-34 grav. diesel (gas 
Fully Refined oil) Pac, Spec. 200... $1.25 $1.35 $ 
- Grade C fuel Pac 
123-5 9.60 5.60 (2 - 
128-30 5 5.7 5 
> 6 6.15 6.15 Diesel fuel, Pac Spec 
135-7 6.10 6. Ww 200 $1.35 -$1 15) $ 
: 2 Grade C fuel Pac 
108-LL White Mateh wax (tight bbls.) Spec. 100 $0.65 $0.75 $ 


1.375 
$.125- 4.25 
150 > 00 
5.00 
5.00 5.50 
1.25 -$1 .30 
1.15 —$1.25 
1.25 -$1.35 
0 60 $9.65 


1.35 -$1.45 


0.65 


Pacific Export (Cont'd) 


Prices Effective Feb. 3 Jan. 27 
Cased Goods: (Per case) 
U.S. M $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
375-400 e.p. blend, 

65 oct. & above $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 —-$1.60 
100 e.p. blend, under 

65 oct $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 $1.50 
10-43 grav. w.w. kero., 

150 fire point _ $1.30 -$1.40 $1.30 -$1 10 
Kero., p.w. . $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1L.35 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate rates. Cents per bbl.) 


Gulf-N. Atlantic: Last Owners 
(not E. of N.Y.) Paid Ask 
Hvy. Crude & fuel (10 to 

19.9 gravity) 66 
Light Crude, grav. 

or Lighter) 59 os 
Gasoline 55 35 
Kerosine 57 57 
No. 2 Fuel 60 60 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf, for 
minimum of 20,000 bbls. Prices are by refiners only 
to other refiners, export agents, or to large tanker 
terminal operators at the customary trade specifica- 
tions noted.) 
Prices Effective Feb. 3 
Motor Gasoline Domestic 
Min. 80 oct. “39 Research, max. 2cc 


lead 4.25 5.25 
60-62. Gravity. Max. 400 e.p. 

72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) £.00 _9.00 
70 oct. unleaded = 4.25 
68 oct. 4.25 

65 oct. 875- 4.25 


60 oct. 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 
No. 2 fuel 


Gas Oil Less than &% of 1% sulfur. 


Below 43 diesel index 3.125- 3.25 

43-47 3.125- 3.25 

18-52 3.125- 3.625 

53-57 3.50 

58 & above diesel index 3.75 
Diesel Oil, ships’ bunkers (ex-lighterage) $1.50 —$1L.70 
Bunker C, $0.80 —$0.85 
Bunker C, cargoes $0.80 —$0.85 
Motor Gasoline Export 
6)-62 Gravity. Max. 400 e.p. 

72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 1.00 5.00 

70 oct. unleaded 4.25 

68 oct. 4.25 

65 oct. 3.875-— 4.25 

60 oct. < G 3.50 1.00 
61-63 Gravity. Max. 390 e.p. 

72-714 oct. leaded (ASTM) 3.875-— 4.25 

60 oct. unleaded 3.50 1.00 
64-66 Gravity, Max. 375 e.p. 

72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 3.875- 4.25 

60 oct. unleaded = 3.50 1.00 

41-13 w.w. kerosine 3.50 1.00 
Gas Oil-—Less than of 1° sulfur. 

Below 43 diesel index 3.125- 3.25 

13-47 3.125-— 3.25 

18-52 3.125- 3.625 

53-57 3.50 

58 & above diesel index 3.75 


MID-CONTINENT LUBES 


At Gulf: in packages, FAS.; in bulk FOB terminals 
Feb. 3 
New 
Steel Drums Bulk 

200) vis. D. 210) brt. 

stock 25.50 —25.80 (2 19.80 (2 
150 vis D 210) bret. 

stock 0-10 p.p 21 .50-21 .80 (2 15.80 (2 

10-25 p.p 21.00 (1) 15.301 
100) vis. D 210) bret 

stock 0-10 p.p 21.00 (1 15.30 (1 

10-25 p.p 20.50 (1 14.80 (1 
200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 

0-10 p.p 17 00 C1 11.30 (1 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
Vis. at 100°, t. 0, blk exprt. shp., FOB terminals 


Unfiltered Pale Oils: Feb. 3 Jan. 27 
Vis. Color 

100 No. 3 P 6.00 6 00 
200 No. 3 7.50 7.50 
300 No. 3 8.00 8.00 
500 No. 34% 9.00 9.00 
750 No. 4 9.50 9 50 
1200 No. 4 10.00 10.00 
2000 No. 4 10.25 10.25 
Red Oils 
Vis. Color 

100 No. 5-6 6.00 6.00 
200 No. 5-6 7.50 7.50 
300 No. 5-6 8.00 8.00 
500 No. 5-6 900 9.00 
750 No. 5-6 9.50 9 50 
1200 No. 5-6 10.00 10.00 
2000 No. 5-6 10.25 10.25 


(ce) OAe discount generally given for slabs loose. 


NEW 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


| 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
3.50 — 4.00 
3.50 — 4.00 
| 3.125- 3.375 | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Jan. 27 
1.50 5.00 
| 1.375 4.625 
| | 


footnole. 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


Comn.ercial or consumer tank car. tank wagon, dealer, and service station pri-es for gasoline do not include taxes; they do. however, include inspection fees as shown in genera’ 


Gasoline tares. shown in separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state tazes; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 


do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for Feb. 


Kerosine tank wagon prices als: 
21, 194). 


These prices in effect Feb. 3, 1941 ae posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


Ss. 0. 


New Jersey 
Esso (Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N.J.... 6.5 8.1 $5 7.7 
*Newark, N.J......... 6.5 8.1 
Annapolis, Md......... 7.38 8.85 5.5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md......... 6.75 8.2 5.5 8.6 
Cumberland, Md... . 8.15 9.66 10 
D.C. 2.5 32.3 9.5 
Norfotk, 9.25 6.5 10.5 
7.05 9.56 6.8 11.2 
Richmond, Va......... 7.05 955 6.5 IL 
Charleston, W. Va...... 7.55 10.05 6.5 11.5 
Parkersburg, W. Va.... 6.85 9.35 6.5 11.2 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 7.85 .35 6.5 
Chastotte, N.C 8.9 % 7.5 93 
Hickory, N.C......... 9.4 10.95 7.5 9.7 
Mt. Airy, N.C......... 9.3 85 7.5 10.8 
Raleigh, N.C......... 8.65 8.5 7.5 
Salisbury, N.C........ 8.95 7 7.5 10.5 
Charleston, S.C........ 6.75 9.25 7.5 
Columita, S.C ........ 7.6 10.1 
Spartanburg, S.C. 8.3 10.8 
Mineral Spirite V.M.&P. 
T.W. 
Newark, N. J 10.5 14.5 
Baltimore, Md ; 15 
Washington, D.C... 15 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Atlantic City, N. J ae 6.7 6.7 
ewark 6.5 6.5 
Annapolis, Md 
Baltimore 7.6 7 6.5 
Washington, D.C 7.8 7.2 
Nortotk, Va 65 65 
Petersburg 6.7 
Richmond 6.7 6.7 
Chartotte, N.C 9.05 8.15 
8.4 
Raleigh 9.25 7.9 
Charleston, S. C.... 6.6 
Columbia. ......... 7.2 
Spartanburg 98 8 


*iiffective Sept. ‘19, 1940, minimum retail resale 
wrice of 10.4c posted thru New Jersey. 

Jiscounts: 

Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. price, thru territory, except New Jersey. While 
above posted prices continue at Atlantic City and 
Newark, dealers will pay net price of 7.5c per gal. for 
Isso: dealers having pumps marked only Esso, Esso 
xtra and Standard White gasoline will pay 7c per 
gal. for Maso. 

Kerosine—le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract 
not necessary) except no discount in state of New 
Jersey. 

Naphthas—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more, 
less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Baltimore, 2c off 
on: 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 gals.; Washington, 
2¢ off to contract buyers. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Socony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 


Com. 
Cone. 


T.C, 


Undiv. Gaso- 
Dir. line 
T.W. Taxes 
New York City: 


Manhattan & Bronx 7.0 7.2 
Kings & Queens 7.0 6.7 
Richmoad 7.0 67 

Albany, N.Y 6.3 6 6.5 3.3 

Binghamton, N. Y. 8 ; 8.5 §.5 

Jamestown, N.Y 7 7.5 8 3.3 

Rochester, N.Y 7.7 8.2 5.3 

Syracuse, N. Y 7 7 5.2 5.5 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 5.6 5 5.8 ‘.5 

Danbury, Conn 7.4 7.3 7.6 15 

Hartford, Conn 6.8 65 7 1.5 

New Haven, Conn 6 6 6.3 6.2 ‘5 

Bangor, Me 6 9 6.6 6.5 

Portland, Me 65 6.2 6.3 5.2 

Joston. Mass 6.2 6.2 15 

Concord, N. H 8.2 

Lancaster, N. H 9 9.2 

Manchester, N. H 61 66 

Providence, Ro 6.2 é.2 15 

Surlington, Vt 6.3 6 605 

Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. 

N.Y 9.4 10.1 

tNew York C _ 8.5 9.2 

Rochester, N. Y. 10.2 19.9 

Syracuse, N. Y. 11.1 11.8 

Boston, Mass ll ll 

Bridgeport, Conn 11.5 

Hartford, Conn 11 11.5 

Providence, R. 1... .. 12 


Mobil- Mobil- 
Kero- fuel heat 
sine Diesel Fuel 
YardTW TC TW Yard TW 
ew York: 
Manhat'n & Bronx 7.8 7 6.3 
Kings & Queens BS Ta 7 5 6.3 
Richmond 18 8 7 18 6.6 
Albany &.2 7.2 8.2 6.8 
Binghamton 1 j 9 6.3 7.8 
Buffalo 63 2.1 $8 786 39 7.4 
Jamestown 5.9 8 5.9 7 
Plattsburg 6.3 8.3 
Rochester 6.8 8.9 6.1 7.4 
Syracuse 68 8.8 6.2 7.7 
Conn: 
Bridgeport 5.6 7.8 4.9 6.2 
Danbury 6.1 8.0 §.4 6.5 
Hartford 7.3 7.6 5.1 6.9 
New Haven. 5.3 7.4 6.5 
Maine: 
Bangor 6 8 3.58 7 
Portland 58 8 5.3 7.35 63 
ass.: 
Boston. 5:3 5.4 7.4 6.8 
Coneord . . 65 8.5 63 7.8 
Lancaster 7 9 6 7.38 833 
Manchester 6 8.9 6 7.8 
R. I.: 
Providence 5:4 7.4 3.2 6.7 
Vermont: 
Burlington. .. . 63 8.3 5.6. 7 
Rutland can $.8 7.3 


*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of each sale. 
tPrices apply to consumers only in quantities over 
1000 gals. annually: for quantities under 1000 gals. 
annually, add 0.5c per gal. 
Discounts: Gasoline—To undivided 
less than divided dealer t.w. Diesel 
for at least 400 gals.; 


dealers, 
On t.w. deliveries, 
le for full tank truck. 


Atlantic Refining 


Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


Commer- 
cial 


Gaso- Kero- 
Dealer line sine 


TL. Taxes T.W. 
7 8 5.5 10 
Pittsburgh. . 7.8 9.5 $.5 10.5 
Allentown. 7.9 9 5.5 10.5 
Scranton.............. 7.3 9 10.5 
Altoona. 7.5 9.5 §.5 10.5 
7.5 9.5 §.5 10.5 
Indiana 7.3 9.5 5.5 10.5 
Uniontown. . . 7.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 
Harrisburg 7.5 9 5.5 10.5 
Williamsport... . 7.5 9 5.5 10 
Dover, Del. 8.5 $.5 10.5 
Wilmington, Del. 8% 10 
Boston, Mass...... 6.7 5 81 
Springfield, Mass 5 91 
Worcester, Mass 7.5 4.5 8 
Fall River, Mass 41.5 8.3 
Hartford, Conn 7.5 4.5 8.6 
New Haven, Conn.. 7.3 5 8.6 
Providence, R. 15 
Atlantic City, N. J 7.5 
Camden, N. J 7.2 4.5 rae 
Trenton, N. J.. 15 
Annapolis, Md 8.85 5.5 9 6 
Baltimore, Md 8.25 5.5 8.6 
Hagerstown, Md. . 9.35 $.5 10 
Richmond, Va. 9.55 6.5 
Wilmington, N.C. 9.35 7.8 94 
Brunswick, Ga 7.3 7.8 *9 
Jacksonville, Fla 7.5 5 10 

Mineral Spirite V.M.&P. 

Philadelphia, Pa...... 12 14.5 
Lancaster, Pa...... 13.5 16 
Pittsburgh, Pa - 14.5 4.5 

Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 2 3 5 6 

Phila., Pa % 6.73 6.735 4.25 3.50 
Allentown, Pa...... 8.5 7 7 
Wilmington, Del 8.00 675 6.75 
Springfield, Mass 91 7 
Worcester, Mass.. 8 7 7 
Hartford, Conn $8.6 69 69 


Georgia kerosine tax. 
Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners 


*Does not include le 

+Mineral 
Solvent; 

Naphtha. 
Discounts: 

Gasoline to undivided dealers, 0.5c¢ 

t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 

Naphthas Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one 
time, 2c off, Lancaster, contract buyers taking 1000 
gals, or more per year, one drum up, 2c off; non-contract 
buyers, 200 gals. or more at one time, 2c off.  Pitts- 
burgh, 500 gals. or more at one time, 2c off. 


off dealer 


and un- 


S. O. Ohiott 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero 


sumer asel- line sine 
T.W. lers {S.S. Taxes T.W 
Ohio, Statewide... 10.5 9 12.5 5.5 8 
10.5 7.5 95 5.5 8 
Cincinnati... ..... 10.58 7.8 10 5.5 8 
Cleveland 10.5 8 ll 5.5 8 
‘olumbus........ 10.5 8 ll 8 
10.5 7 9.5 5.5 8 
Sea 10.5 8 10.5 5.5 8 
Portsmouth....... 10.5 8.5 11.5 5.5 8 
10.5 7.5 10 5.5 8 
Youngstown. ..... 10.5 8 5.5 7.8 
Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Consumer Gasoline 
T.W. Taxes 
Sohio Aviation........... 14.5 §.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 74 Oct. 3.3 §.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct. 17.5 §.6 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 90 Oct. 7.3 §.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 5.5 
tNaphthas —T.W. 
State- Lucas 
wide County 
S.R. Solvent 12.75 12.75 
D.C. Naphtha 13.25 13 
V.M.AP. Naphtha 13.25 13 
Varnolene 13.25 13 
Sohio Solvent. 13.25 13 
Fuel Oile—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 
Ohio, Statewide. ......... 8.0 8.0 7.5 
Cleveland. ...... 95 95 9.0 6.7 


*Renown (third- grade) prices are sume as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 

**Except authorized agents. 

tKerosine prices are ex le state tax. 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 

{Prices at company-operated stations. 

ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
than those shown. 
Discounts: 

aviation—on contract to 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Fuel Oils—Statewide and Toledo prices are for t.w. 
deliveries of less than 50 gals.; t.w. and drum deliveries 
of over 50 gals. are 0.5c leas. Cleveland Noa. 1, 2, and 
3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 on. 100 gals. 
and over are 2c less. C Yoveland No. 4 price is for 
full compartment hose dump only. 

Naphthas— to contract consumers off t.w. 
Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5ce; 1000 to 2499 gals., 
0.75e; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 5000 or more gals., 1.5. 
Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., tank wagon price; 
50 to 249 gals., 0.5e; 250 to 499 gals., Le; 500 gals. or 
over, L.5e. 


Naphtha 


hangar operators 


prices 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
Standard (Third Grade) 
Kero- 


tNet Dealer line sine 

Crown Standard Vaxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky. 7 6.5 9 
Lexington, Ky 9 7 6.5 9 

Louisville, Ky.. 8.5 6.5 6.5 8.5 

Paducah, Ky 7 6 65 8.5 

Jackson, Miss 4.2 65 
Vicksburg, Miss 7.5 
Birming Ala % 7 
Ala... 7.5 5 *9 
Atlanta, Ga 7.8 6.5 7.5 *8 

Augusta, Ga 8 7 7.5 "8.5 
Macon, Ga........ 7.5 6.5 7.5 "8 
Savannah Ga... 8 7 7.5 % 
Jacksonville, Fla 7.0 6.5 8.5 8 
Miami, Fla 7.5 6.5 8.5 & 
Pensacola, Fla 7.2 6.5 5 
Tampa, Fla....... 7.5 6.5 8.5 % 


*Taxes: In tax olen are included these city and 
county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham 
le city; Montgomery, le city and 
le city. Georgia and Montgomery, 
kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices. 

1Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices, 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 


Red Dealer Prices 

Crown —— ——~Garso- Kero- 

Cons. Red Stano- line sine 

T.W. Crown lind Taxes TW. 
Chicago, UL 10.1 8.1 64 45 10 
Decatur, Il 10.1 86 6.2 45 10 
Joliet, Il | 96 6.7 4.5 10 
Peoria, Ill... 8.7 8.1 45 10 
Indianapolis, Ind. 11.3 9.3 8.9 
kevansville, Ind...... 11.1 9 6 5.5 *0.8 

Continued on next page) 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer lank car. tank wagon. dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes: they do. however 
footnote. Gasoline tares, shown in separale column, include 1 


5¢ federal, and state tares; also citv and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 
do not include lazes; kerosine lares where levied are indicated in footnotes 


. include inspection fees as shown in general 
Kerosine tank wagon prices also 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts. see NPN for Feb. 21, 1940 
These prices in effect Feb. 3, 1911 as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, 


but subject to later correction. 


S. O. Indiana (Cont‘d) 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown ‘ raso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Stans line sine 


T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 


South Bend, Ind. ... 11.5 9.8 8.8 
Detroit, Mich. 96 81 45 8.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10.3 88 84 45 9.1 
Saginaw. Mich. ..... 10.4 8.9 8.4 4.5 9 
Green Bay, Wis..... 11.9 10.4 8.9 5.5 10.8 
Milwaukee, Wis... .. 9 8 93 40.2 
La Crosse, Wis...... 11.5 10 95 5.5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 11.5 9.7 7.3 4.5 10.4 
Duluth, Minn..... . 11.9 104 99 45 10.8 
Mankato, Minn. .... 11.5 10 8.5 4.5 9.5 
Des Moines, Ta...... 10.9 9.4 7.9 45 *09 8 
Davenport, la 11.1 96 9.1 4.5 *10 
Mason City, Ia..... 11.3 98 6.9 4.5 *10 2 
St. Louis, Mo....... 10.2 87 7 *4.5 9.6 
Kansas City, Mo.... 10.4 7.4 6.4 %4.5 $6 
St. Joseph. Mo...... 10.4 8.5 7.5 %4.5 8.4 
& 27 11.2 9 5.5 11.6 
12 10.5 10 55 109 
Wichita, Kans... . 9.3 78 5.5 4.5 
Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 
Chicago, 14.9 
Detroit, Mich... .. 16.5 4.5 
Milwaukee, Wis.. . 
Minneapolis, Minn 15.3 a5 
St. Louis, Mo.. 45 *4.5 
Kansas tity, Mo.. 41 *4.5 
Fargo, ) 16.5 
Heron, 15.8 8.5 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 


Spirits Naphtha sol *Paxes 


(Prices are base prices before dise ‘ounts ) 


Chicago 12.7 13 12.4 45 
Detroit... 14.2 4.5 
St. Louis......... 14.2 12.4 
Milwaukee... .. 28 14.8 4.3 5.8 
Minnep . 14 15 4.5 
Fuel Oils TLW. 
Standard Heater Oil 
Chicago: 
100-149 pals... 8 
150 gals. & over... 2.8 
Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 
1-99 gala... ... 8.5 
100-399 pals... . 
400 gals. & over. 7 
Stanolex 
OU A Fuel Oi B 
1-399 wala... 6 
400-799 pals... .... 5 
800 gals. & over. ..... 4.75 4.75 
tea Bunker Fuel Oil 
1-999 gals... . 
1000 gals. & over... 3:75 
Stanolex Stanolex 
Other Points: No. 1 Furnace Oil 
Indianapolis 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. & over 
Detroit 
1-99 gals, 7 6 
100 gals. & over 6 6 
Milwaukee 
1-99 gals... . 9.2 8.7 
100 gals. & over 8 2 a § 
Minneapolis 
1-99 gals. 3.5 85 
100 gals. & over. 
100-199 gals. 8 
200 gals. & over Zee 
St. Louis 
1-99 gals 8 y 
100 gals. & over 7 65 
Kansas City 
1-49 gals... .. 7 
50 gals. & over. : 68 
1-99 gals... .... 78 
100 gals. & over. 6 8 


_ *Taxes: In gasoline tax are included these 
city taxes—Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, 
le. -Indiana kerosine aud fuel oil prices are ex 4c 
state tax: Iowa kerosine prices are ex hag state tax. 
In naphtha tax column are included L.5e federal tax 
and state taxes. 

TPrices for small-lot deliveries range up to 2c higher 
than above prices. 


S. O. Nebraska 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gaso- Kero- 


line sine 

T.W.) Dealer Taxes T.W. 

Omaha 10.9 94 65 9 8 
MeCook 7.9 6.5 95 
Norfolk 9 4 6.5 99 
North Platte 3 95 6.5 10 2 
Scottsbluff 11.4 85 65 10.8 


S. O. Louisiana 
Esso Gasoline (Reguiar Grade 


Consumer Gaso- hero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 

Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
New Orleans, La 8.5 *Q 
Baton Rouge. La 6.25 8.5 ee 
Alexandria, La 6.25 8.5 9.5 
Lafayette, La 6.5 8.5 *9 
Lake Charles, La 6.25 8.5 9 
Shreveport, La 85 
Knoxville, Tenn 9.5 8.5 12.5 
Memphis Penn 7.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn 9 85 12 
Nashville, Tenn 8.5 8.5 
Bristol, Tenn 8.5 i2 
Little Rock, Ark 6.75 t 10 


Louisiana kerosine prices are ex le state tax. 
Discounts 
Esso Gasoline To individed dealers, 0.5¢ off dealer 


tw 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel (Regular Grade 


Thriftane (Third Grade 


Humble Thriftane 
Tank *Tank Gasoline 
Wagon Retail Wagon Retail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex 6 10 5 
Ft. Worth, Tex 6 10 
Houston, Tex 7 5 
San Antonio, Tex 5 8 >a 


Kerosine 


Tank Wagon Retail 


Dallas, Tex 6 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex 
Houston, Tex 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex 7 11 


74+ Oct. Aviation Gasoline. Clear Tank Car 
FOB Baytown, Tex 8.5 
*To all classes of dealers & consumers 


The 


Texas Co. 


Gasoline—Dealer T.W.  Gaso- 
Fire-Chief Indian line 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 


Dallas, Tex 6 
Ft. Worth, Tex 
Wichita Falls, Tex 
Amarillo, Tex 

vle r, Te *x 

El Paso, Tex 

San Angelo, Tex 
Waco Tex 

Austin, Tex 
Houston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 
Port Arthur, Tex 


Continental Oil 


Conoco De- 
Bronz-z-2 mand Guaso- Kero- 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) line +4 


DN 


Wagon Taxes 'T. 
Denver, Col 9 8 5.5 = 5 
Grand Junction, Col 11 10 12 
Pueblo, Col 10 9 
Casper, Wyo... 11 10 5.5 115 
Cheyenne, Wyo 6.5 § 5 5.5 11 
Billings, Mont : 10 9 6.5 12 
Butte, Mont 9 8 6.5 13 
Great Falls, Mont 9 8 6.5 12 
Helena, Mont 9 8 6.5 12.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah 10.5 9.5 5.2 
Boise, Ida "12.1 605 16 
Twin Falls, Ida 733.) “82.1 65 16.5 
Albuquerque, N. M. 9 8 “7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M : 7 6 *7 8 
Sarta Fe, N. M 95 8.5 77.5 9.5 
Ft. Smith, Ark 8 5.75 "5.5 6.5 
Little Rock, Ark 8 S.5 8 8 
Texarkana, Ark 8 6 5.5 6 
Muskogee Okla 8 5.5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla 6 5.5 5.5 6.5 
Tulsa, Okla. . 7 6 $.5 6 


Conoco Special Gasoline (Aviation) 


Gasoline 

Taxes 
Denver, Colo 1 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . 
Helena, Mont 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah l 
Albuquerque, N. M. 1 


*Taxes: In sciaiiaes tax column are ine luded these 
city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
le. Idaho prices include 1 mill tax for toll. bridges 
Texas 4c state tax applies within city limits of Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Okla. 4c state tax applies within city 
limits of Ft. Smith, Ark 

*To consumers and dealers, except at Cheyenne 
where consumer t.w. prices are 2.5e above dealer t.w. 
prices shown above, and Oklahoma City where con 
sumer t.w. prices are Le and 0.5¢ above Bronz-z-z and 
Demand dealer t.w. prices, respectively, shown above 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade 


Standard Flight Gaso- 
Tank Tank line 
Truck Retail Truck Re 
San Francisco. Cal 2 13 10 
Los Angeles, Cal M.S 
Fresno, Cal 13 14 11 12 
Phoenix, Ariz 1 15 11 12 
Reno, Nev 14 13 
Portland, Ore 2.5. 3:5 20:5: 
Spokane, Wash 15 12 13 
Tacoma, Wash 2.5 13.5 10.5 11.5 6.5 
Stanavo Kerosine 
7 Aviation Tan 
Gasoline Truck 
San Franci Cal 4.5 
Ln Angeles, Cal 5 10 
Fresno, Cal 5 
Phoenix, Ariz 6.5 *12.5 
Reno, Nev 
Portland, Ore 6.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash 6.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash 65 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash 16 65 
“Taxes: Phoenix kerosine price is ex 5e state tax 


Discounts 

To Resale & Commercial Consumers — 3c off posted 
tank truck tax included price on Standard & Stanavo 
Aviation, 2c off on Flight. Deliveries less than 40 gals 
to commercial consumer trade, le a gal. above posted 
tank truck tax included price. except single deliveries 
to Marine trade only which are billed at: posted tank 
truck tax included price less 3c for Standard & Stanavo 
Aviation, and less 2e for Flight 

Kerosine Tank car and truck & trailer deliveries, 3e 
off posted tank truck price; plant stem deliveries to 


>= 


jobbers, 2.5¢ off posted tank truck price 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LPb. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-Star Imperial Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


Kero- 

Gasoline sine 

Taxes We 
Hamilton, Out . 16.5 8 7 
Toronto, Ont... . 8 17 
Brandon, Man ee | 7 23 

Winnipeg, Man. . ows ED 7 22.5 
Regina, Sask 18 7 20 
Saskatoon, Sask. 21 7 23 

7 20.9 
Calgary, Alta ; . 16 7 18 
Vancouver, B. C 16 7 23 

Que 16 16.5 
St. John, N. B 34.50 10 18 
Halitar, N.S 14.50 10 18 


Discounts: Gasoline “Maritime Provinces —undivided 
& divided dealers, t.w. price; British Columbia — 
undivided and divided dealers, 2c off t.w. price; balance 
of territory—undivided dealers, le off t.w. price, 
divided dealers, t.w. price. 
PRICE CHANGES 
(These changes have been made 
in price tables) 
S. O. New Jersev—Esso Gasoline: 
Charlotte t. w. up le Jan. 28 
S. O. New Jersey—Kerosine: 
Atlantic City & Newark cut 0.2¢ Jan. 28. 
Charlotte cut 0.25c Dec. 31. 
Other North Carolina points cut 0.15¢ 
generally Jan. 20. 
Socony-Vacnum Mobilgas: 
New York City t. c. & t. w. prices up 0.2¢ 
Jan. 29. 
Jamestown t. c. up 0.3c, consumer t. w. 
up 0.2c, & dealer t. w. up 0.9¢ Jan. 23. 
Socony-Vacuum Kerosine: 
Manhattan & Bronx t. w. cut 0.2c Jan. 27 
Kings & Queens yard & t. w. cut 0.2¢ 
Jan. 27 
Bridgeport yard cut 0.2c Jan. 28. 
Danbury yard cut 0.2c, t. w. 0.3¢c Jan. 28. 
Hartford yard cut O.le Jan. 30. 
New Haven yard cut 0.4¢c, t. w. 0.3¢ Jan. 
30. 
Atlantic Refining—White Flash Gasoline: 
Fall River & Providence t. w. up 0.2¢ 
Jan. 24. 
Atlantic Refining—Kerosine: 
Atlantic City, Camden & Trenton cut 0.2¢ 
Jan. 24 
Wilmington, N. C. cut 0.15¢ Jan. 24. 
S. O. Indiana—Red Crown: 
Grand Rapids t. w. & dealer up 0.5¢ 
Feb. 
S. O. Indiana—Stanolinad: 
Grand Rapids dealer up 0 4c Feb. 3. 
Davenport dealer up le Jan. 29 
S. O. Nebraska—Red Crown Gasoline: 
McCook & Scottsbluff t. w. & dealer, Nor- 
folk & North Platte dealer, all up 0.5¢ 
Jan. 25 
Continental Oil—Bronz-2z-z & Demand: 
Oklahoma City dealer t. w. prices cut 1c 
& 0.5¢c, respectively, Jan. 31. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEwWS 
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Prices in $ per bbl. of A2 L 


’, S. gals. at the well. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 


1. P. 1. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as qiven 


EASTERN & CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Posted by Jos. Seep Purch. Agency (Jan. 27, *41) 


Bradford-Allegany. . $2.30 
Southwest Penna $1.95 
Eureka (West Va.) $1.89 
Corning, O. (Nov. 4, 1939) er 
Posted by Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. (Jan. 27, *41) 
Bradford-Allegany 2.320 


Posted by The Pennzoil Co... (Jan. 27. *41) 
National Transit $2 .23* 
Posted by Valvoline Pipe Lines (Jan. 27, 1941) 
Bradford (Elk & McKean Counties, Pa.) 2.30 


Warren, Forest, Venango, Clarion & Butler 
Counties, Pa. 2.23 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington & Greene 
Counties, Pa. $1.95 
West Virginia a $1 89 
South Eastern Ohio $1.85 


*Applies to ¢ tochran, Franklin, Hamilton & Doo- 
little districts; prices in other lower districts range 
down to $2.18 per bbl. at well. 

MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. (Jan. 2, ‘4H! 


Midland, Midland County $1.22 
Sherman, Clare-Freeman $1.17 
Posted by Simrall Corp. (Jan. 2, ‘41) 
Greendale, Porter, Vernon, Crystal & Wise $1.22 


Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville, Beaverton & sweet 


crude type of Monitor $1.20 
Freeman, Redding & Lincoln $1.17 
West’ Branch-Arenac $1.02 
Hamilton-Grout........ $1.07 


Posted by Sohio Corp. (Michigan Division) 
Traverse Crude in Allegan, Kent & Ottawa Cos. 
Bloomingdale & Columbia Twps. in Van Buren Co. 
Jan. 16, $1.23 
Trenton Crude in Monroe Co. (Jan. > “al) $1.17 


Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. a 2, 41) 
eae & Wise $1.22 Buckeye & onthe $1.20 
Clare $0.91 Adams $1.05 
Bay Distillate. . $1.48 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCRKY 
Posted by Sohio Corp. 
Illinois Basin, including Griflin (Aug. 21,740) $1.15 


Carmi, Storms, Ill. area (Feb. 1, 1.10 

Birk City, Ky. area (Jan. 1, 4D 1.10 

Corydon, Ky. area, Henderson (Jan. 1, . 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 

Illinois Basin (Aug. 21, °40) $1.15 
Illinois & Western Indiana (Aug. 2 . 40) 1.00 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. the 21, °40) 
Louden, Fayette Co. Il. $1.15 
Posted by Mohawk Oil Lines, Ine. Tn 21. °40) 
So. Illinois heavy. $1.05 $1.15 


Posted by Ashland Oil & Transp. Co. 
Somerset oil in Ashland Lines, Ky.: 


(Aug. 21, 
$1.12 Kentucky River. $1.20 


Posted by Owensboro-Ashland Co. 
Owensboro, Ky. area (Aug. 21, 40) $1 10 


Big Sandy River 


MID-CONTINENT 
OKLAHOMA-KANSAS-NORTH TEXAS 


See below for companies posting and effective 


dates) 

Below 21 $0 70 $0 60 $0 63 
21-21 .9 72 63 65 
22-22 .9 74 66 67 
23-23 .9 76 69 69 
24-24.9 78 72 7 
25-25 .9 80 75 $0.58 73 
26-26 9 82 78 63 75 
27-27 .9 84 81 68 rei 
28-28 86 84 $0 86 73 79 
29-29 9 88 87 88 78 | 
30-309 90 90 90 82 83 
$1-31.9 92 92 92 86 85 
32-32.9 94 94 94 90 87 
33-33 .9 96 96 96 96 89 
34-34.9 98 98 98 98 91 
35-35.9 1 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 93 
36-36 9 1.02 1 02 1 02 1.02 95 
37-37 .9 1.04 104 1.04 97 
38-389 1 06 1 06 1.06 1.06 99 
39-39 9 1.08 1.08 1.08 1 08 1 
10 & above 1.10 1.10 1.10 110 1.03 


Above schedules posted by: 

No. 1: S. O. Indiana Oct. 17, °38 in Okla. & Kans. 

No. 2: Carter Oct. 13, °38 in Okla.; Magnolia Oct. 
12, °38 in Okla.; Shell Oct. 22, °38 in Okla. & Kans. 

No. 3: Continental Oct. 11, °38 in Okla. & Kans 
with lowest grade Below 29; Texas Co. Oct. 12, °38 
in Okla. & Kans. 

No. 4: Sinelair-Prairie Aug. 31, °39 in Okla. & Kans. 

No. 5: Stanolind Sept. 1, “40 in N. Texas; Con- 
tinental Oet. 11, "38 in N. Texas; Texas Co. Oct. 12, 
38 in N. & N. Central Texas; Magnolia Dec. 3, "38 
in N. & N. Central Texas; Sinclair-Prairie July 16, 
in Mexia & N. Central Texas. ‘exas Co.'s lowest 
vrade is 28-28.9 at $0.79; Continental, Magnolia oy 
Sinclair-Prairie postings begin with Below 29 at $0.7 


TEXAS & NEW MEXICO FIELDS 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. (Oct. 2. °39 


West East 
Central Central) Gray 
Gravity Texas Texas County 
Below 20 
20-20 


Carson & 


Counties 


21-21.9 

22-22 .9 

23-23.9 $0.78 

24-24.9 $0 71 80 

25-25 .9 73 82 

26-26. 9 75 

27-27 .9 77 86 

28-28 9 79 88 $0.72 $0 6 
29-29 9 $l 90 74 69 
30-30 .9 83 92 76 ra 
31-319 oF 78 73 
$2-32.9 87 96 BO 
53-339 89 98 82 77 
34-349 91 1.00 79 
35-35 93 1 o2 BO 
36-36 9 95 1.04 83 
37-37 .9 1 06 90 
38-389 99 1.08 92 
39-39 9 Lol 110 91 89 
10 & above 1.03 1.12 96 91 


W. Central Tex. includes crudes purchased in Brown, 


West Texas Texas Gulf 


Tomball, & New Coast & Anahuac- 
Ete. Mexico Mirando Dickinson Refugio 
$0.53 $0° 86 $0 81 $0 91 
55 88 83 93 
57 8) 95 
$0.95 59 92 87 
99 63 96 91 1 ol 
1 ol 65 93 1 03 
103 67 1 oo 95 1.05 
1.05 69 102 1.07 
1.07 71 99 1.09 
1.09 73 1.06 1.01 1 il 
1 75 1 O08 1.03 113 
1.13 77 110 1.05 115 
115 79 1 07 
1 17 81 1 it 1.09 1.19 
1 19 83 1 16 1.2) 
85 118 1.83 123 
1.23 87 1.20 115 1.25 
89 1.17 1.27 
91 1.24 1.29 
1.29 93 1 26 1.31 
95 1.2 1.23 1.33 


Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, Mastland, Fisher, Haskell, 


Jones, Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmorton & Young Cos., Tex 
Central Tex. includes crudes purchased in Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone & Navarro Cos., Tex. 


Tex. & N. Mex. includes crudes pure hased in Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glasscock, Howard, 
PR ti Upton, Winkler & Yoakum Cos., Tex. & Lea Co., N. Mex. 


Tex. Gulf Coast includes crudes pure eon 4 in Goose Creek, ‘few irland, Thompsons, Mykawa, Amelia, Webster & 


Clear Lake fields. 


Anahuac-Dickinson includes crudes purchased in Gillock, Cedar Point, Fairbanks, Turtle Bay, Hull, Pierce 


Junction & Raccoon Bend (Shallow Sand) fields. 


Re fugio includes crudes purchased in Saxet, Kast White Point, Greta, O'Connor-MeFadden, Taft, 


Tom O'Connor fields. 


Plymouth & 


Mirando includes crudes purchased in Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb & Zapata Cos., Tex. & in Heyser & Placedo tields 
Postings for Raccoon Bend (Deep Sand) & Satsuma crudes are same as for Tomball. 


East Texas $1.10 Taleo 
93 Conroe 
Pecos 78 Hardin 


. MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 


Gray. Carson & Hutchinson Cos., Tex. Dee. 3, 
“38 same as Humble. 


Tomball, Tex. Dee. 3, 38 same as Humble. 


West Texas Oct. 12, °38, in Crane, Glasscock, 
Howard, Mitchell, Upton & Winkler Cos. and Dec. 6 
*40 in Cochran, Hockley, Yoakum & Gaines Cos.— same 
as Humble except Magnolia begins with Below 25 at 
$0.63. 


N. Mexico Oct. 15, °39, in Lea Co. same as 
Humble except Magnolia begins with Below 25 at 
$0.63 and ends with 36 & above at $0.87. 


Mirando, Vex. Oct. 2, 939 same as Humble. 


Beaumont. Tex. Oct. 2, °39- same as Humble 
Texas Gulf Coast. 


Cass & Panola Cos., Tex. Oct. 12, ‘38 Below 


25 grav. oil at $0.73, plus 2c per degree of gravity to 
top of 40 & above at $1.05. 


Following Tex. postings Oct. 12, °38: 


East Texas $1.10 Cleveland (Liberty 
Darst Creek 96 Co.) re 
Luling 87 Hardin (Liberty 

Lytton Springs. . 99 Co.).. ; 1.02 


SINCLAIR-PRAIRIE OLL MARKETING CO. 


Gray. Carson & Hutchinson Cos., Tex. 
Aug. 31, —same as Humble. 


West Texas & Lea Co., N. Mex. Aug. 31, “39 
same as Humble, except Sinclair begins with Below 
25 at $0.63 and ends with 36 & above at $0.87 

Texas Gulf Coast) Oct. 3, same as Humble 


Kk ast Texas (Oct. 2 Long Lake, in An- 


"39 $1 10 
Keddy Co., Mex. 


STANOLIND OTL PURCHASING CO. 


Tomball, Tex. Aug. 29, °39 same as Humble ex- 
cept Stanolind begins with Below 29 at $1.07. 


Texas Gulf Coast Oct. 3, °39, in Clinton field same 
as Humble Texas Gulf Coast except Stanolind begins 
with Below 21 at $0.88. 


STANOLIND ODL & GAS CO. 


West Beaumont. Jefferson Co., Tex. Oct. 2, °39 
same as Humble Texas Gulf Coast. 


$0 65 Flour Bluff & Jim Wells Cos. $1.23 
..27 Salt Flat, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Carroll, 
1 10 Clark & Zoboroski 96 


THE TEXAS CO. 
(Effective Oct. 2, °39) 


Panhandle, Tex. Sweet crude same as Humble's 
(Gray Co. except Texaco begins with 34-34.9 at $0.84. 
Sour crude same as Humble’s Carson & Hutchinson 
Cos. except Texaco begins with 34-34.9 at $0.79 


West Texas & Lea Co., N. Mex. Same as Humble 


except Texaco begins with Below 26 at $0.65 and ends 
with 36 & above at $0.87, 


Texas Gulf Coast Same as Humble except Texaco 
ends with 34 & above at $1.16 


Mirando-Duval, Tex. Same as Humble except 
Texaco ends with 28 & above at $1.04. 


Refugio, Tex. Same as Humble except Texaco ends 
with 28 & above at $1.09, 


Following Tex. postings Oct. 2, °39: 


East Texas $1.10 Cass Co. $1.05 
Darst Creek 96 Conroe. . . 1.27 


SHELL OIL CO... INC, 
West Texas & Lea Co., N. Mex. Aug. 29, 39, & 
Yoakum Co., Tex. Sept. 1, "39 same as Humble 
except Shell ends with 36 & above at $0.87. 


Fisher Co., Tex. Aug. 29, '39 Below 25 grav. at 
$0.68, plus 2c per degree of gravity up to 0 & above 
at $1.00. 


pains ‘Tex. postings Following Tex. postings 
Oct. 39: Aug. 29, “39 
East exas $1 10 Pecos Co., except 


Livingston area, Yates Shallow peel $0.78 
Polk Co. 1.10 Pecos Co. Yates 
Shallow pool 


CONTINENTAL ODL CO. 
Eddy Co., N. Mex. Apr. 22, '40— Begins with 28- 
28.9 at $0.61, 2c per degree gravity up to We& 
above at $0.8 
Mirando, Tex. Jan. 1, 41 same as Humble, except 
Continental begins with 20-20.9 at $0.88. 


Refugio, Tex. Jan. 1, “41 same as a except 
Continental begins with 20-20.9 at $0.9 


Clara Driscoll, Tex. Jan. 1, ‘41 20-20.9 at $0.93; 
le ay ntial per degree of gravity up to 40 & above 


at $1.1 


Alfred & Magnolia City, Tex. 
Jan. 1, $1.08. 


(Jim Wells Co.)— 


PAN AMERICAN PIPE LINE CO. 


Hastings & So.JYHouston, Tex. crudes —Oct. |, 
‘40 same as Humble Texas Gulf Coast except Pan 
Am. begins with Below 21 at $0.88. 

ct. 3, 


Cayuga, Anderson Co., Tex. ‘39-—50.78 


East Texas Jan. 1, “41 —-$1.10. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 
preceding page) 
CALIFORNIA Posted by Standard Oil of California 
rr. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 1, 1940 
§ 
= 
1414.9 $0 65 $0.64 $0.63 $0.64 $0.65 $0 61 $0.65 $0.61 $0.61 $0.62 $0.63 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.42 
15-15.9 65 64 63 64 65 61 65 61 el 62 63 60 60 60 60 44 
16-16 9. 65 64 63 64 65 6l 65 61 6l 62 63 60 60 60 60 45 
17-17.9.. 65 64 63 68 65 61 65 61 61 62 63 60 60 60 60 16 
» 18-18.9 65 64 63 71 65 65 68 6l 6l 62 63 60 60 60 60 
= 67 .70 72 61 65 62 63 60 64 64 61 $0.60 
20-2 4 ‘ 75 5 2 7 2 
23-23 .9.. 86 75 89 92 86 $0 71 78 82 81 67 82 74 67 
a 24-249 90 80 90 93 97 90 77 89 82 86 75 85 72 75 89 86 78 71 
<4 25-25.9.. 95.86 94 96 1.02 95 82 93 86 90 80 89 77 79 94 90 82 75 
26-26.9.. 99 91 .99 1.00 1.08 99 88 96 90 04 R4 4 82 83 99 95 
03 7 1.03 1.04 1.03 94 94 98 89 98 87 $0.83 $0.92 87 1.04 99 
28-2 .07 02 1.07 1.07 1.07 99 1.03 98 93 1.02 91 BE %F 9 09 1.03 
29-29 9 2.10 1.07 1 It 1.10 1.10 1.04 1.06 1.02 98 «1.06 96 00 99 35 I 14 1.07 
30-30 .9 3.28 8:35 3 1.14 1.09 1.09 1.30 94 1.02 99 1.19 
31-31 9 1.17 1.14 Elwood Terrace 1.07 1.14 1.05 98 1.06 1.02 1.24 
32-32.9.. 1.20 ¢& 1.20 1.19 F. O. B. ship 1.1L 1.18 1.09 1.02 1.09 1.06 1.29 Kettleman Hills 
33-33 9 = 1.24 $1.21 2.22 1.04 1:06 1.18 1.26 1.34 1.12 
34-34 9 = 1.29 1.25 1.20 1.26 1.19 1.10 121.16 1.14 ee es 
35-35.9 rw l 34 1.29 1.24 1.23 1.14 1.20 1.21 
36-36.9.. 1.39 1.33 1.28 2.58 2.238 1.25 
37-37 . = 1.44 1.37 1.33 1.3) 2.22 1.26 L.2 
38-38.9 1.49 1.37 1.36 1.25 1.30 
39-39 1.54 1.42 1.29 1.34 1.38 
40-40 .9 1.59 1.46 2.37 
41-41 9 1.50 1.37 1.40 
2 1.54 1.41 1.44 
43-439 1.59 1.45 1.47 
1 63 149 151 
45-45 1.67 1.53 1.54 
1.61 
48-48 1 64 
; enti! Se ndo prices same as Signal Hill. Wilmington prices same as Signal Hill, except below 19 gravity prices are: 14-16.9, $0.60; 17-17.9, $0.62; 18-18.9, $0.64. 
oF Includes Newhall, McKittrick, Kern River, Round Mountain and Kern Front, schedule for which ends with 19-19.9 Mountain View schedule begins with 19-19.9 
LOUISIANA-ARRKANSAS LQUISIANA-ARKANSAS (Cont'd ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by S. O. Louisiana, Oct. 17, °40 Posted by — ay wes ae (Aug. 29, °39 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (Oct. LL, °38 
owa istrict, La. 
: Salt Creek (except Tensleep crude), Midway & 
ae 4 Below 18.$0.75 23-23.9. $0.89  29-29.9. $1.04 Dutton Creek, Wyo. 
= 4 19-19.9 79) -:25-25.9 95 31-31.9 1.08 Below 29 $0.86 32-32.9 $0 94 36-36.9. $1.02 
20-20.9. 81 26-26.9.. 98 32-32.9 1.10 29.99 9 88 33-33.9 96 37-37.9 1.04 
ts 21 83 27 9 l 00 33-33 9 1.12 30-30 9 34-34.9 98 38-38.9 1.06 
22.9 86 28-28 .9 1.02 34& above 1.14 31-31 9 92 35.35 9 1.00 39-39 9 1 
Se we Black Bayou & White Castle Districts, La. same as 
$0.75 $0.91 $0.55 Black Bayou, etc. begins with Wyoming: Wyoming: 
‘ lensleep Crude $0 616 (irass Creek Light $0.90 
$1 61 Gibson Field, Terrebonne Parish, La $1 Frannie Light ( rook Heavy = 
A 83 99 63 Happytown Field, St. Martin, Parish, La Frannie Heavy 42 Kk Basin Light . 
$0 83 $0 73 Hamilton Dome 35 Iles, Colo. Heavy 92 
<2 1 03 I. Posted by S. O. Indiana (June 5, 
4 Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. Lance Creek, Wyo. 
93 83 93 1.09 73 Urania, La. (Jan. 3, ‘41 $0 95 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (Oct. LL, °38 
95 9 75 
30 a0 0 1 15 a0 Posted by Continental Oil Co. Grass Creek, Wyo. Light ' pa 
1 Ol 91 1.01 1.17 81 Tepetate & Ville Platte, La. (Oct. 11, °38 $1 03 We 77 
1.03 .93 1.03 119 (83 92 
104 LOL 120 84 ont. (Nov. "37 90 
1 05 95 1.05 1 21 85 139 Sunburst, ont. ov. 
es 16 1 Abbeville, La. (Jan. 1, °3 
1 07 97 1.07 1 23 87 35-35.9. .$..92 37-37.9. $0.96 39-39 9 $1.00 Posted by Continental Oil Co. (Oct. 11, 
39-399 1 08 08 1.08 1 24 88 36-36 9 94 38-38.9 98 40 K above Ft. Collins & Wellington, Col. 
109 99 1.09 1.25 89 28-28 9. $0.81 $0.89 36-36.9. $0.97 
29-29 .9 83 91 37-37 .9 99 
30-309 85 93 38-389. 1.01 
Bunkie, La. schedule includes Mola and Olla, La CANADIAN FIELDS 31-319 87 95 39-39 ° 1.03 
10 & above 1.05 
Caddo, La. schedule includes De Soto, Homer, Posted by Imperial Oil Limited Canon City & Flor- Big Muddy, Wyo. $0.98 
~ Sabine & Sugar Creek, La., Fouke & Miller County, Western Ontario (Nov. 6, 1939 ence, Col $0 90 Lance Creek, Wyo. 0.77 
Ark. ; Petrolia $2.10 Oil Springs $2.17 Cat Creek, Mont 1.10 
Darrow, La. schedule includes, Bayou des Glaise, turner 
Bayou, Mallet ‘hoctaw, Jeaneret te, Liret te. No rices ( 1B producer tanka ge 
Crowley, Port Barre, Potash, Roanoke & St. Martin 33-33.9. $1.08 4-44.9. $1 30 29-99 .9.. $1.52 
ville, La. 34-34.9 1.10 15-45.9 1.32 56-56 9 154 
35-35 16-416 1.34 57-57 .9 1.56 
36 9 1.14 17-47 .9 1.36 58-58 9 158 
‘ Atlanta, Ark. schedule includes Buckner, Magnolia, 37-37 9 1 16 18-48 9 1 38 59-59 9 1 6) 
Village & Schuler (Jones Sand Oib, Ark. 38-38 9 118 19-49 9 140 }§=60-60 9 1 62 as 
39-39 9 1 20 a0) 50.9 1.42 61-61 9 1 64 
Cotton Valley: Rodessa. $1.05 40-40 22 ot 4 62-62 
Distillate 1.10 Lake) 05 42-4 9 I 26 53-53 9 1.48 64 & over 1.70 
Holloway Sand Smackover (Heavy 73 13-43 1.28 454.9 1.50 
Crude... 1 10 Dorcheat, Big Creek, 
F Distillates 95 Absorption Gasoline (Jan. 5, 1938 
q Rece., 20 Ib. Reid v.p. $1 94 
(Continued in next column) 90°% Ree. 17 lb. Reid v.p. $2 08 
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Address all Blind Box Number ads to Na- 
tional Petroleum News, 530 Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise spec- 
ified. 


Positions Wanted 


Thirteen vears experience petroleum re- 
fining, technology; plant, operations, re- 
search, marketing, automotive applications; 
other experience; good references; capabie 


American. Box 847 (NPN). 
Sales Executive:—Especially interested in 


personnel training and in developing sales 
promotional plans for retail marketing. Ex- 
perienced public speaker. Twenty years in 
executive positions with both Major and 
Independent line companies. Box No. 852. 


Selling Engineer ready to make change. 
Wants to connect with Manufacturer or Re- 
finer in sales capacity. Twelve years ex- 
perience selling industrial lubrication, ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment. Eight years 
with present concern. Has nice following 
in Ohio and Indiana. Answer Box No. 849, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


Jobber Salesman: Thirty-one years old, ten 
years continuous employment with major 
oil company. Have had refinery, office, and 
sales experience. Desire connection with 
major or independent refiner marketing in 
middle west. Box No. 856. 


Situation Open 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


Wanted by major oil company oper- 
ating in the central west. In addi- 
ition to engineering knowledge in au- 
tomotive field, particularly in fleet 
operations of buses and trucks, ap- 
plicant must have good sales record. 


Box No. 857 


For Sale 


2 Horizontal Storage Tanks Approximately 
11480 gals. 1 Horizontal Storage Tank Ap- 
proximately 6300 gals. 1 Horizontal Storage 
Tank Approximately 2000 gals. 1 Three 
Compartment 455 gal. Truck Tank. Box 
No. 


Diamond T used fuel oil truck. 550 gal. ca- 


pacity. Two 275 compartments. Neptune 
meter, 125 ft. hose, new tires. P. O. 313, 


Kenilworth, 


Professional Services 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 


SMALL REFINERY FOR SALE 


Formerly Old Guard Refining Co.’s plant at 
Philadelphia. Suitable for refining any kind of 
crude, crank-case, lubricating distillates, etc. 
Modern buildings, 3 acres land, near local 
plants of Gulf, Standard of Pa., and Atlantic 
Refining. Full equipment including tanks with 
heating coils connected by compressed air and 
steam lines, total capacity about 209,000 gals. 
Presses, many steam and electric pumps, air 
compressors, Oil coolers, 2 Scotch Marine boil- 
ers, complete laboratory, still, sectional dephleg- 
mator and condenser, etc. 

The entire plant is in fine condition, entirely 
enclosed by Cyclone iron fence, and offered for 
sale at a very moderate price. 

Illustrated circular will be mailed upon request. 
CHESTER D. ROTTNER & ©O., INC. 
Realtors 
1426 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 
Phone: RITtenhouse 34-82. 


GEORGE A, BURRELL 


Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 


Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
2500 Barrel Pipe Still, Tower 
Condensers, etc., complete. A-1 
condition. 


P. O. Box 568—Warren, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Any part of 50 tank cars. 


Pennsylvania Oil Products 
Refining Co. 
Warren, Pa. 


ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 


Classified Rates 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy.” “Help 
Wanted.” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00 
per insertion. 

“Position Wanted”—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 

All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash dis- 
counts on classified Advertisements. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors Or OMISSIONS, 
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Appointment of Dr. R. T. Goodwin 
(NPN, Nov. 27, 1940, p.48) as manager 
of the aviation department of Shell Oil 
Co. Inc., has moved into top positions 
three Shell men who through succes- 


sive promotions have worked their 
way from the ranks. 

Jack Lewis Minner’ succeeds Dr. 
Goodwin as manager of the fuel oil 
sales department, and will be assisted 
by Carlyle J. Stockbridge and Colman 
M. Mockler. These three will have 
complete charge East of the Rockies of 
sales of tractor, diesel, domestic, in- 
dustrial and bunker fuels, kerosine, 
and petroleum coke. 

Mr. Minner started with Shell in 
1925 after graduating from Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Mo., where 
he was an outstanding athlete and a 
member of Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 
Since joining Shell, he has been man- 
ager of the shipping and supplies de- 
partment, assistant manager of tank 
car sales, and fuel oil sales manager 
in the Middle West. Last September, 
he was transferred to New York when 
Shell’s Eastern and Mid-Western mar- 
keting units combined. 


Mr. Stockbridge came with Shell in 
1929 after many years with United 
Fruit Co., several of which were spent 
in Central America. He was promoted 
to assistant district manager of Shell’s 
New York division in 1930, and then 
made assistant bulk sales manager. In 
1937, he became assistant manager of 
the fuel oil sales department in the 
New York office. 

Mr. Mockler joined Shell in St. Louis 
eleven years ago as assistant general 
credit manager. He graduated from 
St. Louis University, secured his LL.B. 
degree from Benton College of Law, 
and was admitted to the Missouri Bar. 
Mr. Mockler brought to Shell several 


L. Minner 


Carlyle J. Stockbri 


years of banking experience, as he was 
previously associated with the Mercan- 
tile Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis. In 1934, he was made Shell’s 
wholesale credit manager and assist- 
ant manager of the fuel oil sales de- 
partment in 1937. He was also trans- 
ferred to New York last September. 

The new heads of Shell’s fuel oil 
sales are all family men: Mr. Minner 
has two children, Mr. Mockler has 
three, and Mr. Stockbridge has one. 

* * 

A cold with a stinger in its tail 
caught up with Ray Ludlow last week. 
But the application of ‘“‘sure-cure” sent 
him by NPN at Murray Hill Hospital, 
30 E. 40 St., N.Y.C., should have him 
back at his desk in no time. The 
“sure-cure”’ was a NPN story telling 
of 100% endorsement of the ‘1000-mile 
Lubrication Campaign” by the Chief 
of Minnesota’s Highway department. 
(See NPN, Jan. 29, p. 11). Mr. Ludlow 
is secretary of A.P.I.’s_ Lubrication 
Committee 

* * * 

Chauncey Howard, Tulsa, in charge 
of Shell Oil Co.’s budget records, has 
been elected president of the Tulsa 
County League of Young Democrats. 

* 

In appreciation for his contributions 
in the field of archaeology, the mem- 
bership of the Oklahoma State Archae- 
ological Society has conferred upon 
Robert S. Ellison, formerly of Tulsa 
and now of Manitou, Col., an honorary 
life trusteeship in the society. The re- 
tired president of Stanolind Pipe Line 
Co. and Stanolind Crude Oil Purchas- 
ing Co. was active in organization of 
the archaeological society and was 
member of the Board of Trustees be- 
fore moving to Colorado. 

The society also elected to the Board 
of Trustees the following oilmen: T. J. 


ige Colman M. Mockle: 


Darby, independent oilman; James H. 
Gardner, president of Gardner Petro 
leum Co.; Charles W. Grimes, oil pro 
ducer and Glenn R. V. Griffith, engi 
neer with U. S. Geological Survey. All 
are Tulsans. Other officers elected in- 
cluded W. W. Warner of Nowata, Okla., 
producer, first vice-president and 
George W. Lisle, Tulsa, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., secretary. John 
Steiger, of NPN’s Tulsa bureau, is edi- 
tor of the society’s publication, The 
Oklahoma Prehistorian. 

E. F. Borgolte, who has operated as 
Security Petroleum Co. in Kansas City 
for many years, will be resident man- 
ager of Akin Gasoline Co.’s new branch 
office in the Wesley Temple building, 
Minneapolis. Akin’s main office is in 
Tulsa. 

= 

James W. Rees, Chicago, Pure Oil 
Co., formerly office and employment 
manager of the company, has now as- 
sumed duties of assistant general pur- 
chasing agent of Pure Oil. Mr. Rees 
has been with Pure since 1925. He is 
vice-president of the Office Manage- 
ment Assn. of Chicago, and a member 
of the Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 

* £ 

Six-foot-three Joe Bisaillon, St. Paul, 
Minn., has joined the L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., as representative for Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. Mr. Bis- 
aillon has had 16 years experience in 
merchandising Pennsylvania oil and 
lubricants. He married three 
years ago. 

ok * 

W. W. Bruce, Ponca City, executive 
vice-president of Continental Oil Co., 
announces appointment of Theodore M. 
Cady as superintendent, land depart- 
ment, of Texon Oil & Land Co., with 
headquarters at Wichita. Mr. Cady was 
engaged in proration work for the State 
of Kansas from 1935 to 1937, when he 
joined Conoco. 


At the annual managers meeting, 
Jan. 29 at Chicago, of Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp.’s subsidiary market- 
ing units, C. L. Dorris, Tulsa, manager 
of subsidiary marketing, presided. 
Others present were: Ralph E. King, 
Racine, Wis., general manager Dia 
mond Oil Co.; Frank Brocksus, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Kalamazoo Diamond Oil 
Co.; Elzie Huot, Kankakee, IIl., presi- 
dent, Baron-Huot Oil Co.; Carl Nelson, 
St. Paul, manager Atlas Gas.and Oil 
Co.; and E. B. Saxe, Flint, Mich., gen- 
eral manager Genessee Diamond Oil 
Co. 
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100-OCTANE FUEL The oil industry’s ability to pro- 

duce nearly 1,500,000 gallons daily 

of 100-octane aviation fuel by March 
1, 1941, as reported recently by the American Petroleum 
Institute committee on defense policies, and potential ability 
to double this rate of production by March 1, 1942, raises 
the question whether this potential volume of aviation fuel 
will be needed by that time. 

The answer to that question can be derived partially 
from facts presented by T. P. Wright, vice president for 
engineering, Curtiss-Wright Corp., and consultant for the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, in an extended 
discussion of ‘“‘The Truth about Our National Defense Pro- 
gram” in January AVIATION. The famous “50,000 Planes- 
A-Year Program” of last May has not been converted from 
talk to contracts. At the time of writing it has only 
reached a point where “contracts, including commitments 
to the British, point to an Army Air Force of about 18,000 
planes and for the Navy of about 7000,” said Mr. Wright. 
“Instead of completing the construction of approximately 
40,000 planes (15,000 for the British) by the Spring of 
1942, the date will be in the Summer of that year and 
instead of attaining an industrial capacity by that time 
of 40,000 planes a year, it will be about 30,000. Thus the 
50,000 plane air force and the 50,000 plane-per-year indus- 
trial capacity is far ahead of us and present programs 
must be greatly augmented to achieve these objectives.” 
The present rate of airplane deliveries, he estimated at 
close to 1000 per month for Feb. 1, 1941, which is four 
times deliveries a year ago. 

Comparable with the quadrupling of airplane deliveries 
to the U. S. Army and Navy and to the British, is the sim- 
ilar quadrupling of the aircraft industry’s backlog of un- 
filled orders, reported as “slightly above $3,500,000,000.” 
The “slight” additional $116,000,000 worth of estimated 
orders is “slightly” under four times what it takes in plant 
construction to double the production of 100-octane avia- 
tion fuel a vear from now, according to the A.P.I. com- 
mittee report. Such figures make the petroleum industry’s 
part in the defense program seem insignificant but never- 
theless 100-octane fuel production is the keystone in the 
present air defense program and the industry can take 
credit for being prepared for it. 

Productive plants in the aircraft industry nearly 
doubled their space during 1940 and will redouble it by 
June, 1941, it is anticipated. Cost of plants already com- 
pleted is $83,400,000 and $232,200,000 will be spent to com- 
plete the expansion program. Employment in these plants 
was 60,000 a year ago; will be 382,000 by June, 1941. 

The third factor in the aircraft defense program is 
pilots to fly the airplanes. More than 15,000 preliminary 
and 3000 secondary students now in training will finish 
in February. At that time 15,000 more preliminary and 
5000 more secondary students will start courses, to be com- 
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pleted in June. More than 55% of the students complet- 
ing the secondary course already have been accepted by 
the Army or Navy, while more than 2000 students of 
preliminary courses have been taken by the Service with- 
out taking secondary. 


* * * 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY Five years ago today, Feb. 5, 

1936, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 

NEWS gave special recognition 
to consumers of petroleum by publishing a 512-page issue 
describing many phases of the oil industry for the bene- 
fit of those outside the industry. This issue had so much 
of interest and value in it that it became a textbook for 
thousands in the industry and it is still a valuable refer- 
ence. 

Looking back over the refining advances in the five 
years since this issue was published it becomes more read- 
ily obvious why the refiner has to amortise his investment 
in plant in five years. If this were strictly true all of 
the equipment in use today that was in operation when 
this big issue was published would be obsolete. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that this is true yet when the changes 
are counted, such as commercialization of polymerization, 
catalytic cracking, alkylation, isomerization, hydrogena- 
tion, and recycling process, as well as improvements in 
thermal cracking and desulfurization and other treating 
methods which were not in use five years ago, it becomes 
a little easier to conceive of the rapidity of progress. To 
this could be added the improvements in motor fuel and 
lubricant quality of the past five years during which ef- 
forts have been concentrated on octane number of motor 
fuel and on the use of chemical additives for improving 
several motor fuel properties. 

During the past five years the actual average gain in 
gasoline derived from a barrel of crude was only 2/3 of 
a gallon, i.e. 45° of the products from a barrel of crude 
was gasoline in 1939 as compared with 43.4% in 1934. 
However, many refiners are getting over 60% and yields 
up to 80% or over are said to have been made possible. 
Gains for preceding 5-year periods, going progressively 
backward in time, are 4%, 7.3%, 6.9%, and 7.0%. The 
vield in 1914 averaged only 18.2% gasoline. It is prob- 
ably significant that the yield of gas oil and residual fuel 
oil increased slightly during the last five-year period for 
the first time since 1914-1919 although this increase can 
all be accounted for by a decrease in kerosine yield from 
6.0% to 5.5%. These changes are all in spite of motor 
fuel demand jumping from 407,106,000 barrels in 1934 to 
555,509,000 barrels in 1939 for a 36.5% gain. 

We have already been promised 100-octane motor fuel 
five years ahead by a few who claim ability to see that 
far ahead. If this period is as full of advances as the past 
five years there will be no opportunity for interest to flag. 
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ABSTRACT 


Fractionating columns packed with Stedman 
shaped-wire-cloth type packings are believed to 
offer a better combination of operating character- 
istics for close fractionation in all except a few 
special applications. Performance of several dif- 
ferent types of tower packing are compared, mak- 
ing use of published data, which so far is confined 
to the performance of columns of laboratory size. 
In recent tests mixtures of benzene and ethylene 
dichloride were employed at total reflux and 
atmospheric pressure in columns up to 12 inches 
in diameter. 

Stedman packings have been developed in 
plain conical cell and triangular pyramid grid 


= 
Fig. 1. The construction of the conical type packing (left) and 
triangular pyramid type packing (right). Circular sheets with 


upturned rim are punched for passage of vapor 


Close Fractionation Obtained With | Ss 


types, usually employing 40 x 60 mesh cloth with 
0.009-inch diameter stainless steel wire. The first 
type is made in three diameters, 25 mm. maximum, 
and the latter in three diameters (2, 3, and 6 in.) 
and one triangular shape with 6-inch sides. 

This packing material seems to be the only one 
offering a large number of theoretical plates per 
foot of height in the larger diameters. 


iis A paper presented at the Toronto meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemical Engineers in 1936, D. F. 
Stedman" discussed a new type of tower packing material. 
The principles of the operation of this packing were ex- 
plained and preliminary test data were submitted which 
indicated the promising characteristics of several sizes 
and patterns of the packing. 


The development of this packing material was carried 
further by Stedman in the laboratories of the National 
Research Council of Canada at Ottawa” and the packing 
was patented in the United States’, Canada" and else 
where. It is being further developed by Foster Wheeler 
Corp. and a number of different sizes and types have been 
produced and studied, test data on the operating charac 
teristics of six different sizes having been published* ' 


In the smaller sizes, which at present include 0.375 
inch, 0.750 inch and 25 millimeter (0.984 inch) nominal di- 
ameters, called Nos. 105, 104 and 112, respectively, the 
packing is constructed in the single cell conical type. This 
type is made of wire cloth which has been embossed and 
trimmed into flat, truncated, conical discs. A semi-circular 
hole is cut out of one side of the cone and extends about 
two-thirds of the distance from the edge of the cone to the 
flat in the center. The discs are welded together alternately 
back to back and edge to edge, forming a regular series of 
cells. The holes, which serve as vapor passageways, are 
located alternately on opposite sides of the section of 
packing. The construction may be more readily under 
stood by reference to Fig. 1. 


In operation, reflux liquid flows along the wire cloth 
and seals the openings of the mesh. The liquid flows out 
toward the walls of the column on a cone that is concave 
downward, and then back toward the center of the column 
on a cone that is concave upward, which is welded to the 
first cone at the outer edge. The iower cone is welded to 
another still lower cone at the center and the liquid flows 
through the mesh at the point cf junction, then outward 
toward the walls on this lower cone, and so on until the 
liquid drops off the lowest cone of the column. The vapor 
enters the space between two cones, which are welded 
around the outer edges, through the vapor hole in the low 
est cone. The vapor then flows through the space be- 
tween these two cones, practically at right angles to the 
axis of the column, and out through the vapor opening in 
the upper cone of the pair. The vapor then divides and 
flows around the point where two cones are joined back 
to back, and across to the side of the column where it 
first entered the packing. This flow is repeated until the 
vapor leaves the packing at the top of the column. 


With the single cell conical type of packing the number 
of sheets of wire cloth per unit of height of packing de- 
creases with increasing diameter. As a result the con- 
tacting efficiency per unit of height of packing decreases 
rapidly with increasing diameter. This could be offset 
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Stedman Packed Towers: 


to some extent by flattening the cones as the diameter in- 
creased, but such a change would result in reducing the 
capacity of the packing and could be made to a limited 
extent only without destroying the liquid distribution. It 
is expected at a 37-mm. (1.457 inch) nominal diameter 
conical-type packing will be produced, but as will be seen 
from the data presented hereafter, commencing with about 
2-inch diameter, a multiple cell triangular pyramid type 
of packing is preferable. 


Triangular Pyramid Type 


The triangular pyramid type is also made of wire 
cloth which has been punched, blanked and embossed to 
form circular sheets having a regular pattern of raised 
triangular pyramids and an upturned lip around the cir- 
cumference. The pyramids are located on three-eighth-inch 
equilateral triangular centers. The sheets are also per- 
forated with three-sixteenth-inch diameter holes located 
on three-eighth-inch equilateral triangular centers between 
the pyramids. 


The pattern on the circular sheets is placed so that by 
rotating adjacent sheets 120 degrees with respect to each 
other, the so-called “valleys” at the junctions of the bases 
of the pyramids of the upper sheet come immediately 
above the apexes of the pyramids of the lower sheet. The 
sheets are welded togther at these points of contact. This 
placing of adjacent sheets causes the holes of the lower 
sheet, which serve as vapor passageways, to be located 
below the apexes of the pyramids of the upper sheet. The 
construction may be more readily understood by refer- 
ence to Fig. 2. The three sizes of packing on which tests 
are reported herein had diameters of 2.080 inches, 3.080 
inches and 6.080 inches called Nos. 128, 107 and 115, re- 
spectively. 


In operation the liquid flows along the wire cloth and 
seals the openings of the mesh. The liquid flows down 
the sides of the triangular pyramids, dividing into three 


Fig. 2. Triangular pyramid type packing is also made in tri- 
mingular sheets fitted together for a column of hexagonal cross- 
section 
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By L. B. Bragg * 


portions as it does so. Then it flows along the mesh at 
the base of the pyramids until it reaches the center of the 
so-called “valley” at the junction of the edges of three 
pyramids. Here it flows through the cloth to the peak of 
the pyramid of the next lower sheet of cloth which is 
welded to the upper sheet at this point. The liquid flows 
continuously in this manner from the top to the bottom 
of a section of packing, repeatedly dividing into three 
streams and then combining three streams so as to give 
a very effective distribution and mixing of the liquid. The 
tendency of this action to flow liquid toward the walls of 
the column is counter-balanced by the tendency of the 
upturned lip to flow liquid from the walls toward the 
center. The vapor flows upward through the vapor open- 
ings into the space below a pyramid. Here the vapor 
stream divides into three parts and then each part flows 


+Presented before the American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
meeting in New Orleans Dec. 2-4, 1940, and published in Vol. 37, 
No. 1, 1941 Institute Transactions. 


*Foster Wheeler Corp., Carteret, N. J. 
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upward through vapor openings in the next higher sheet 
of cloth together with vapor that in each case came from 
two other vapor openings. This flow is repeated until 
the vapor leaves the packing at the top of the column, 
giving good distribution and mixing of the vapors the 
same as is the case with the liquid. 


Packing for Large Columns 


As the diameter of the column increases it becomes 
desirable to modify the packing so that standard sections 
of packing may be used for various column diameters. 
This desideratum has been satisfied by manufacturing 
packing having an equilateral triangular cross-section, 
6.000 inches long on a side of the triangle. These sections 
may then be fitted together to pack a column of hexa- 
gonal cross-section of any capacity. 

There is a continual mixing and separation of both 
liquid and vapor so that channeling is not possible. The 
column in which the packing is inserted must fit the pack- 
ing closely, so that any openings between the packing and 
the column are sealed by the liquid to prevent by-passing 
of the vapor. The underside of the liquid stream is ex- 
posed to the vapor as it flows along the mesh of the 
screen and the irregularities of the woven screen cause 
turbulence in the liquid stream, so that the liquid is well 
exposed to the vapors and the equivalent of an equilibrium 
contact is quickly attained. 

The packing is customarily fabricated from stainless- 
steel wire cloth 40 x 60 meshes per inch, using wire 0.009 
inch in diameter. It may, however, be made of any other 
material that can be drawn into wires and woven into 
cloth of the proper mesh, in accordance with the particu- 
lar use to which the packing is to be put. Other mesh sizes 
will be satisfactory, so long as the packing has sufficient 
mechanical strength and the surface tension of the liquid 
is great enough to seal the openings of the mesh, but cer- 
tain sizes of mesh and wire diameter are best”. 


Testing of Packing 


The several different types of packings were tested 
the conical-type in Pyrex glass columns equipped with 
silvered vacuum jackets**, the round triangular pyramid- 
type in steel columns equipped with vapor jackets’, and 
the hexagonal column in a steel column having a cylin- 
drical outer shell and a hexagonal inner shell. The space 
between the inner and the outer shells was closed at the 
top but open to the vapors at the bottom, thereby provid- 
ing a vapor jacket. The packed columns were connected 
to a still with a reflux rate measuring device, a column 
head and a condenser with provision being made for meas- 
uring the holdup and friction loss of the column and for 
obtaining samples of the reflux entering the top of the 
column and of the reflux leaving the base of the column’* ** 
A binary mixture of benzene and ethylene dichloride was 
used in all tests. All tests were made at atmospheric pres- 
sure and with total reflux. 

The flood points were determined by increasing the 
distillation rates by substantially equal steps and noting 
the point at which the bottom reflux rates decreased sud- 
denly. The points of complete flooding were obtained by 
increasing the distillation rate until a completely flooded 
condition was observed in the case of the conical type; or 
until the friction loss through the columns, fluctuations 
in the friction loss readings, and a constantly decreasing 
level of the liquid in the still indicated that the column 
was completely flooded in the case of the triangular pyra- 
mid-type packing. With the triangular pyramid type of 
packing in the steel columns, since the level of liquid in 
the column could not be observed, it was possible to have 
a condition where the reflux head of the column was par- 
tially flooded, which condition apparently existed at the 
point of so-called complete flooding with the No. 128 pack- 
ing and possibly with others. 


Packing Must Be Wet 


With all types of packing it was found necessary to 
wet the packing thoroughly before the full efficiency could 
be developed. The packing was wet by running the column 
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at a rate above its capacity until it became completely 
flooded. The rate of distillation was next reduced unti! 
the flood subsided, and was then set at the point desired 
for the test being run. 


In order to reach an equilibrium condition it was 
found necessary to continue the distillation for fairly 
long periods of time. A procedure was adopted whereby 
at the lower rates of distillation the columns were opei 
ated for eight hours before taking the reflux samples. At 
the higher rates of distillation the columns were operated 
for 5 hours before taking the samples, following which it 
was possible to change the reflux rate to an operating 
condition which was expected to give a lower efficiency, 
and then take a second set of samples 3 hours later. Occa- 
sional checks showed that this method of procedure made 
it unnecessary to regularly obtain check samples. 

The reflux samples removed from above and below the 
packing were analyzed by refractive index, and the num 
ber of theoretical plates was calculated by means of the 
equation of Beatty and Calingaert’, using values of rela- 
tive volatility reported by Smith and Matheson”. The 
values of relative volatility are nearly constant over the 
atmospheric pressure boiling range of mixtures of benzene 
and ethylene dichloride, but the slight error attendant upon 
the use of an average value of relative volatility was 
avoided by using a plot of theoretical plates vs. refractive 


Column Operation Factors 


It has been rather common in the past to submit as 
data on the operation of packed columns, theoretical plates 
per foot of packed column and the inverse factor H. E. T. P. 
(height equivalent to a theoretical plate in inches), the 
holdup of the column in question expressed in some con- 
venient unit of volume measurement, and the friction loss 
through the column. These several] types of data were 
frequently obtained at various boilup rates, and have been 
presented by some authors in graphical form comparing 
the above-mentioned characteristics at various boilup rates. 

However, except for the H. E. T. P. factor, the data 
obtained have generally not been presented on a basis 
that would permit ready comparison of various types and 
sizes of packing material. It has been the author’s particu- 
lar purpose in this paper to work out a series of factors 
showing data in such form that it will be readily com- 
parable, one diameter with another and one type of pack 
ing with another. The factors used are as follows: 


1. As a factor to express the fractionating ability of 
the column, the author has used the familiar factor 

2. As a capacity factor, S, the boilup rate expressed as 
gallons of liquid boiled up per hour was divided by the 
cross-sectional area of the column expressed in square 
inches. 

3. A holdup factor, W, which would express the holdup 
of the column in terms of the fractionating ability of the 
column and the throughput of the column, was obtained by 
dividing the holdup of the column expressed in gallons by 
the number of theoretical plates in the column and by the 
boilup rate of the column expressed in gallons per hour 
and multiplying by 1000. Liquid and vapor holdup of a 
column in gallons per foot is designated as H. 

4. A friction loss factor, D, was obtained which would 
express the friction loss in terms of the fractionating abil- 
ity by dividing the friction loss of the column expressed 
as inches of water by the number of theoretical plates in 
the column. Friction loss through column in inches of 
water per foot is designated as F. 

5. A column work factor, C, which would express both 
fractionating ability and throughput, was obtained by di- 
viding the number of theoretical plates in the column by 
the length of the column, and multiplying this quantity 
by the capacity factor S. 

6. A wire cloth factor, B, which is of particular interest 
with the Stedman packing, indicating the fractionating 
ability of an individual sheet of wire cloth, was determined 
by dividing the number of theoretical plates in a column 
by the number of sheets of wire cloth in the same column. 
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DIAMETER — INCHES 


Fig. 7. The straight-line plots of theoretical plates per foot (P) 
vs. column diameters on log-log paper indicates expected values 
of P in large diameter columns 


7. A wire cloth work factor, E, which indicated both the 
fractionating ability of a sheet of wire cloth and the 
throughput of the column, was obtained by multiplying 
the factor B by the factor S. 


Test Results 


Test results obtained with the 7 sizes of Stedman 
packing, as well as with empty columns, are shown in 
Table I and are also presented graphically in Figures 
3 to 7. In Table I and also in Table II the actual length 
of packing used, expressed in feet, is indicated by the num- 
ber in the subheading under the headings for the friction 
loss, the holdup and the number of theoretical plates. In 
the case of the empty columns, the figure used indicates 
the approximate length of the column. 

In Fig. 3 the values of H. E. T. P. and W are plotted 
against the diameters of the columns using data at the 
points of efficiency, at the initial flood points of the columns 
and at the points of complete flooding of the columns. No 
values of H. E. T. P. were obtained at the points of com- 
plete flooding with the 3.080-inch diameter and 6.080-inch 
diameter columns and the value for the 12-inch hexagonal 
column seemed out of line with other data. Consequently, 
values of H. E. T. P. at complete flooding were assumed 
that would give a smooth curve substantially parallel to 
the curve for the initial flood point. The other operation 
factors were calculated from the corresponding values of 
P (Theoretical plates per foot in column). The data thus 
assumed or based on assumed data are enclosed in paren- 
theses. 

In Fig. 4 values of S and C are shown plotted against 
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the diameter of the columns. In Fig. 5 values of B and E 
are shown plotted against the diameter of the columns 
showing a quite constant relationship. 

In Fig. 6 values of D are plotted on a logarithmic scale 
against the diameter of the columns. This plot shows quite 
well the wide range of pressure drops per theoretical plate 
depending on the loading of the column. If a very low 
pressure drop is desired, this may be had by operation at 
low throughput whereas if pressure drop is not a factor 
operation at high rates of throughput is possible. 

Fig. 7 shows values of P plotted on a logarithmic scal« 
against the diameter of the columns also on a logarithmic 
scale. Plotted in this manner the data appears to be well! 
represented by straight lines which appear to indicate thi 
values of P that may be expected in- large diamete) 
columns. 


Other Types of Packing 


Data available in the literature on several other types 
of packing have been recalculated to obtain values of the 
operation factors for comparison with Stedman packing 
Calculations were made also for small empty glass columns 
of Rose”, the concentric glass tube column of Selker, Burk 
and Lankelma” and on the Bruun’ glass bubble-cap column. 

These data are shown in Table II. All of the test 
data given in Table II were obtained using mixtures other 
than benzene and ethylene dichloride except those of Hall 
and Bachman’. Without exception all the other mixtures 
used will permit larger boilup rates expressed as volume 
of liquid handled than will benzene and ethylene dichloride 
and will also give lower friction losses at comparable 
operating conditions such as at the flood point. Conse- 
quently, in order that a proper comparison might be made, 
all of the operation factors were calculated for equivalent 
distillation of mixtures of benzene and ethylene dichloride. 

In these calculations estimates had to be made of the 
composition of the liquid at the point in the column at 
which the reflux rate was measured. From these estimates 
and figures with regard to comparable maximum vapol 
velocities and vapor and liquid densities, correction factors 
were calculated which were used to determine operation 
factors that would be consistent with those obtained with 
mixtures of benzene and ethylene dichloride, as indicated 
in Table I. 

The assumption was made that the holdup varied pro- 
portionately to the liquid throughput as a result of which 
there was no correction of the factor W for various 
liquids. Actually, the holdup generally decreases less 
rapidly than the liquid throughput, and this assumption 
favors data using mixtures of hydrocarbons which allow 
larger values of R (liquid reflux rate in gallons per hour) 
than benezene-ethylene dichloride mixtures. 

The data of Rose" were obtained with mixtures of 
benzene and carbon tetrachloride and the values of R 
were reduced 8% in calculating S and C. Selker, Burk and 
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used two mixtures. In the results obtained 
with n-heptane and methyleyclohexane the values of R 
were reduced 19% in calculating S and C, while the values 
of F were increased 48% in calculating D. In the results 
obtained with iso-octane and methylcyclohexane the values 
of R were reduced 21% while calculating S and C, while 
the values of F were increased 48% in calculating D. 
Bruun’ also used two mixtures. Values of R were reduced 
9% in calculating S and C from the test data in which 
mixtures of carbon tetrachloride and benzene were used, 
while they were reduced 21% in the calculations involving 
data in which mixtures of n-heptane and toluene were 
used. 

Tongberg, Quiggle and Fenske" used four mixtures, 
n-heptane and toluene, n-heptane and methylcyclohexane, 
carbon tetrachloride and benzene, and methylcyclohexane 
and toluene. Only data from the first two mixtures were 
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considered in this paper, the other data giving lower 
plate efficiencies. With the first mixture R was reduced 
16% in calculating S and C. With the second mixture 


R was reduced 23% in calculating S and C, while F was 
increased 49% in calculating D. 

Fenske, Tongberg, Quiggle and Cryder® used mixtures 
of n-heptane and methyleyclohexane and values of R were 
reduced 24% in calculating S and C, while values of F 
were increased 49% in calculating D. Tongberg, Law- 
roski and Fenske” used the same mixture and values of R 
were reduced 23% in calculating S and C. Fenske, Law- 
roski and Tongberg' used the same mixture, the values of 
R being reduced 23% while calculating S and C, the values 
of F being increased 49% in calculating D. In this case 
only data obtained after flooding the column were used. 
Baker, Barkenbus and Roswell' also used mixtures of 
n-heptane and methylcyclohexane and values of R were 
reduced 28% in calculating S and C, while for the same 
mixture used by Lecky and Ewell" values of R were re- 
duced 25% in calculating S and C with F being increased 
19% in calculating D. 

It is interesting to note that, while a few of the sev- 
eral types of columns give lower pressure drops per theo 
retical plate and two combine low pressure drop and low 
liquid holdup per theoretical plate per unit of throughput, 
all columns have higher values of H. E. T. P. than Sted- 
man packed columns of equivalent diameter. One col- 
umn shows a lower value of H. E. T. P. but has a higher 
pressure drop per theoretical plate and higher holdup per 
theoretical plate per unit of throughput. In most cases 
the flood points of the columns were not determined al- 
though it is obvious that some have higher allowable 
throughputs than the Stedman packed column of corres- 
ponding diameter. Considering the above, it is believed 
that the Stedman packed column offers a better combin- 
ation of operating characteristics for close fractionation 
in all except a few special cases. Stedman packing also 
seems to be the only packing material offering a large 


number of theoretical plates per foot of height in the 
larger diameters. 
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flux 

Rate 
R 


0.024 
0.029 
0.037 
0.061 
0.066 
0.092 
0.170 


0.026 
0.033 
0.040 
0.059 
0.073 
0.092 
0.151 
0.182 
0.261 


O.0R6 
0.033 
0.040 
0.046 
0.053 


0.040 
0.053 
0.066 
0.066 
0.119 
0.132 
0.185 
0.238 


0.040 
0.053 
0.092 
0.132 
0.185 
0.211 
0.238 


0.024 
0.026 
0.029 
0.034 
0.037 
0.040 
0.045 
0.045 
0.048 
0.050 
0.053 
0.055 
0.056 
0.058 
0.059 
0.061" 
0.063 
0.066 
0.069 
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2F 
0.03 
0.05 
0.07 
0.15 
0.10 
0.20 
0.30 
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Empty Column 0 


Empty 


Empty Column 


Empty 


Empty ¢ 


Packing 


2H 


0.0015 
0.0020 
0.0019 
0.0021 
0.0021 


0.0022 
0.0025 
0.0023 
0.0023 
0.0022 
0.0029 
0.0024 
0.0032 
0.0048 
0.0081 


0.0126 


TABLE I. 


Theoretical 
Plates in Fric- Wire 
Col. Capa- Hold- tion Wire Cloth 
Per H.E.T.P. city up Loss Work Cloth Work 
Ft. Inches Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor 
P Ss w Cc B E 
O.1875-Inch Diameter, A 0.0276 Sq. In 
2P 
7.0 3.4 0.9 0.004 3.2 
6.6 3.6 1.1 0.008 
5.9 4.1 0.025 6.5 
2.4 0.018 6.8 
5.4 1.4 037 8.9 
1.7 6.2 0.059 15.8 
lumn 0.3125-Inch Diameter, A 0.0768 Sq. In 
2P 
8.8 0.34 0.006 1.5 
6.3 0.43 0.008 1.3 
5.3 1.5 0.52 0.015 1.4 
1.4 2.5 0.77 0.030 
6.3 ).95 0.034 1.8 
1.2 2.0 0.063 3.2 
2.4 10.0 29 
0.9 3.4 5.4 
‘olumn O.375-Inch Diameter, A 0.111 Sq. In 
or 
1.2 2.6 0.23 1.1 
g 0.30 1.3 
6.2 3.9 0.36 | 
| 0.41 1.1 
4.2 5.7 48 1.0 
750-Inch Diameter, A ).442 Sq. In 
2P 
6.4 3.8 11 0.35 
Ls 5.6 0.15 0.32 
1.4 5.3 0.15 0.33 
12 2O 1.27 0.16 
13 18.5 0.30 0.20 
12 2 0.42 ).25 
10 24 0.54 0.27 
‘Yolumn 0.984-Inch Diameter, A 0.760 Sq. In. 
2P 
12.5 1.8 0.053 0.33 
10.3 2.0 0.070 0.36 
2.7 8.9 0.121 0.16 
17 14 0.174 0.15 
Le 0.243 0.21 
LG 25 0.278 0.22 
16 15 0.313 0.25 
2.U80-Inch Diameter, A 3.40 Sq. In 
iP 
0.15 0.064 
15 32 ).21 0.079 
12 40 0.29 0.087 
1.0 48 0.44 0.11 
O.8 60 0.59 0.21 0.12 
0.7 69 O88 0.29 0.15 
0.6 80 0.42 0.18 
O5 1.8 0.23 
0.4 120 ae 1.0 0.22 
‘olumn 3.080-Inch Diameter, A 3 Sq. In 
4P 
07 0.022 0.032 
1.6 1,27 0.11 
1.54 0.091 15 
O.8 60 94 0.19 0.19 
0.8 60 1.35 0.25 0.27 
‘olumn 6.080-Inch Diameter, A 29.0 Sq. In 
4P 
18 27 1.17 0.076 
1.0 48 1.34 0.085 
0.9 53 0.435 0.22 0.097 
v0.9 5 0.69 1.16 
0.6 80 0.83 0.12 
105, 0.375-Inch Diameter, A 0.111 Sq. In. 
178 
op Sh./Ft 
20.0 1.20 0.22 0.0025 2.2 0.056 0.012 
39 6 0.74 0.23 0.0015 3.7 0.092 0.021 
11.6 0.58 0.26 Re 0.0024 5.4 0.12 0.031 
53.6 0.45 0.31 1.1 0.015 8.3 0.15 0.047 
56.4 0.42 0.32 0.9 0.021 9.0 0.16 0.051 
56.4 0.42 0.36 0.9 0.039 10 0.16 0.058 
53.3 0.45 0.41 0.9 0.045 11 0.15 0.061 
52.9 0.46 0.41 0.05. 11 0.15 0.061 
19.9 0.48 0.43 0.9 0.070 11 0.14 0.060 
14.8 0.54 0.45 1.0 0.089 10 0.13 0.058 
14.2 0.54 0.48 1.0 0.095 11 0.12 0.058 
11.5 0.58 0.50 1.0 0.13 10 0.12 0.060 
10.9 O.59 0.50 1.0 0.12 10 0.12 0.060 
29.9 0.60 0.52 1.3 0.18 10 0.11 0.057 
39.1 0.61 0.53 1.0 0.17 10 0.11 0.058 
ai.4 0.64 0.55 1.4 0.19 10 0.11 0.060 
31.8 0.75 0.57 2.4 0.35 9.0 0.089 0.051 
32.5 0.74 0.59 3.8 0.52 9.6 0.091 0.054 
41.7 0.58 0.62 0.18 13 0.¥2 0.074 
26.5 0.90 0.66 6.5 0.98 &.8 0.074 0.049 
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TEST DATA 


| 
‘ 2F 
0.05 
0.05 
0.08 
0.138 
0.15 
> 0.20 
iF 
Od 
0.7 ‘ 
1.0 
2.0 0.17 
‘i 3.0 0.20 
1.0 0.25 
6.0 
0.40 
90) O.50 
iF 
OD 0.04 
0 
1.0 0.10 
7.0 0.15 
10.0 20 
4F 
ie. 
12.5 0.20 
2F 
0.05 
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CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUN SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 


CO. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1941 


A 
RO | > 
bd 
\ 
\ 
4 \ \ 
« 
il 


5 

4 

0.168* 9.0 
5 


Fric- 

tion 

Loss 
F 


2F 
0.08 
0.20 
0.25 
0.40 
0.65 
1.25 


6.2 


18.5 


0.178t 22.5 


2F 
0.034 0.08 
0.040 0.10 
0.042 0.10 
0.053 0.20 
0.066 0.35 
0.074 0.45 
0.079 0.55 
0.106 0.90 
0.127 1.2 
0.132 1.6 
0.158 2.5 
0.185 3.4 
0.211 4.8 
0.238 6.5 
0.264 8.5 
0.280 9.5 
0.286* 9.5 
0.298 11.0 
0.306 9.5 
0.317 10.9 
0.324 12.2 
0.330 16.3 
O.343t 19.0 
3F 
0.4 0.20 
0.5 0.25 
0.6 0.30 
0.75 0.50 
1 1.25 
2.5 
2.5 
5.0 
5.0 
8.0 
8.0 
2.73" 95 
3.0 11.5 
3.25 13.0 
3.5 14.0 
4.0 20.0 
4.5 26.0 
4.75 31.0 
5.0t 35.0 
3F 
O.5 0.10 
0.65 0.12 
0.75 0.17 
1.0 0.25 
1.5 0.55 
2.0 0.5 
2.5 1.5 
1.5 
1.0 3.0 
1.5 1.0 
5.0 5.5 
6.0 8.7 
6.8" 10.0 
7.3 13.5 
20.0 
8.5 28.0 
9.0 28.6 
9.5 30.0 
10.0 34.0 
10.2¢ 
2.0 
2.8 
3.5 
5.0 
5 
10 
10 


Hold- 
up 
H 


Theoretical 


Packing 104, ¢ 


2H 
0.0023 
0.0028 
0.0028 
0.0028 
0.0045 
0.0048 
0.0055 
0.0056 
0.0065 


0.0123 
0.0216 


Packing 


2H 
0.0022 
0.0024 


0.0034 
0.0038 
0.0045 


0.0059 
0.0063 
0.0071 


0.0087 
0.0090 


0.0095 
0.0219 


0.0103 


0.0206 
0.0396 


Packing 


3H 
0.08 
0.05 
0.08 
0.05 
0.11 
0.16 
0.11 
0.24 
0.18 
0.28 
0.26 
0.21 
0.37 
0.40 
0.32 
0.40 
0.45 
0.53 
1.06 


Packing 


3H 
0.05 
0.05 
0.08 
0.11 
0.26 
0.19 
0.40 
0.26 
0.26 
0.21 
0.26 
0.29 
0.34 
0.40 
0.26 
0.34 
0.54 
0.40 
0.78 


1.27 


Packing 


3H 
0.45 
0.16 
0.18 
0.40 
0.16 
0.32 
0.45 
0.61 
0.53 
0.66 
0.74 
0.66 


R-12 


Plates in Fric- 
Col, Capa- Hold- tion 
Per H.E.T.P. city up Loss Work 
Ft. Inches Factor Factor Factor Factor 
P Ss D Cc 
).750-Inch Diameter, A 0.442 Sq 
2P 
43.2 0.56 0.059 2.0 0.0019 1.3 
182.0 0.50 0.075 1.8 0.0042 1.8 
50.3 0.48 0.090 1.4 0.0050 2.3 
49.5 0.48 0.10 1.2 0.0081 2:5 
48.3 0.50 0.12 1.8 0.014 2.9 
42.7 0.56 0.18 1.4 0.029 3.8 
36.7 0.65 0.24 1.4 0.12 4.4 
33.7 0.71 0.30 1.3 0.18 5.0 
30.6 0.78 0.36 1.3 0.24 5.5 
27.8 0.86 0.38 0.32 3.3 
24.4 0.98 0.39 2.9 0.76 4.8 
20.6 1.16 0.40 5.9 1.1 4.1 
112, 0.984-Inch Diameter, A 0.760 Sq 
38.7 0.64 0.045 1.7 0.0021 0.87 
48.4 0.50 0.053 1.2 
48.0 0.50 0.055 1.3 
43.8 0.55 0.070 1.5 1.5 
41.0 0.59 0.087 1.4 1.8 
38.7 0.62 0.097 1.6 1.9 
38.5 0.62 0.104 . 2.0 
34.8 0.69 0.139 1.6 2.4 
33.0 0.73 0.167 2.8 
31.1 0.77 0.174 1.5 2.7 
31.1 0.77 0.208 3.7 
29.5 0.81 0.243) 1.3 3.6 
28.2 0.85 0.278 - 3.9 
26.3 0.91 0.313 1.4 4.1 
4.6 0.98 0.348 1.4 1.3 
24.2 0.99 0.368 : 3s 4.5 
24.2 0.99 0.376 1.4 0.39 1.5 
25.5 0.94 0.392 2.9 0.43 5.0 
26.3 0.91 0.403 0.36 
26.1 0.92 0.417 1.2 0.42 5.4 
25.7 0.93 0.426 ‘ 0.48 5.5 
27.7 O.87 0.434 2.3 0.59 6.0 
20.5 0.451 3.9 0.93 4.6 
128, 2.080-Inch Diameter, A 3.40 Sq 
oF 
13.9 2.59 0.12 14. 0.014 0.56 
3 0.94 0.15 2.6 0.0065 1.9 
39.0 0.92 0.18 3.4 0.0077 23 
36.7 0.98 0.22 1.8 0.014 pe 
30.9 Lee 0.32 3.2 0.040 3.3 
26.9 1.34 0.44 3.9 0.093 3.9 
1.31 0.44 2.6 0.091 4.0 
1.44 0.59 4.7 0.20 1.9 
1.43 0.59 3.7 0.20 5.0 
1.62 0.74 3.2 0.36 5.5 
1.61 0.74 1.7 0.36 5.5 
0.81 
21.0 1.71 0.88 5.8 0.55 6.2 
21.1 1.70 0.96 5.8 0.62 6.7 
2 1.62 1.1 4.1 0.63 8.1 
22.4 1.61 1 4 4.4 0.89 9.0 
23.5 1.53 3.3 4.3 10 
19.5 1.85 1.4 5.7 1.6 9.1 
16.6 mar 1.5 12.8 8.3 
107, 3.080-Inch Diameter, A 7.43 Sq 
3P 
5.2 1.43 O.067 4.0 0.0040 0.56 
is 1.08 0.087 2.3 0.0036 0.97 
5 0.10 a3 0.0052 
1 1.19 0.13 3.6 0.0083 1.3 
27.3 1.32 0.20 6.4 0.020 1.8 
4.8 1.45 0.27 3.8 0.020 22 
4.0 1.50 0.34 6.6 0.063 2.7 
23.3 1.55 0.40 3.8 0.064 3.1 
23.2 1.55 0.40 3.7 0.065 3.3 
22.2 1.62 0.54 2.4 0.13 1.0 
21.8 1.65 0.61 & 0.18 1.4 
ai.2 1.70 0.67 2.7 0.26 4.7 
20.2 1.78 0.81 2.8 0.43 5.5 
19.4 1.86 0.91 3.0 0.52 5.9 
20.4 1.76 1.01 yy 0.66 6.9 
2.0 1.64 1.08 1.9 0.91 7.9 
21.5 1.68 1.14 3.0 1.3 8.2 
20.8 1.73 1.21 2.1 1.4 8.4 
19.5 1.85 1.28 4.2 L.5 8.3 
16.6 2.16 1.35 7.3 2.0 7.5 
(15.6) (2.30) 1.37 (8.0) (2.2) 7.2) 
115, 6.080-Inch Diameter, A 29.0 Sq 
ap 
310.1 1.20 0.069 7.5 0.0083 0.69 
20.8 1.17 0.097 1.8 0.0097 1.0 
30.5 1.18 0.12 2.7 0.016 1.2 
26.5 1.36 0.17 3.0 0.019 1.5 
26.1 1.38 0.18 1.2 0.019 1.6 
3.7 1.52 0.29 1.6 0.055 23 
22.5 1.60 0.34 0 0.071 2.5 
23.2 1.55 0.34 0.069 2.6 
22.0 1.61 0.43 2.2 0.13 
21.8 1.65 0.47 1.8 0.15 34 
20.6 1.73 0.82 2.1 0.17 3.6 
20.2 1.78 0.60 ye 0.27 1.1 
18.8 1.91 0.69 1.8 0.33 1.3 


Wire 
Cloth 
Factor 
B 


In 

100 
Sh. /Ft. 
0.046 
0.128 
0.130 
0.122 
0.103 
0.090 
0.092 
0.084 
0.084 
0.074 
0.074 


0.070 
0.070 
0.074 
0.075 
0.078 
0.065 
0.055 


In 
99 

Sh. /Ft 
0.085 
0.112 
0.109 
0.101 
0.092 
0.083 
0.081 
0.078 
0.078 
0.075 
0.073 
0.071 
0.068 
0.065 
0.069 
0.074 
0.072 
0.070 
0.066 
0.056 
(0.053) 


n 

100 
Sh. /Ft 
0.100 
0.103 
0.102 
OSS 
0.087 
0.079 


0.073 
0.069 
0.067 
0.063 


Wire 
Cloth 
Work 
Factor 
E 


0.013 
0.019 
0.023 
0.025 
0.030 
0.040 
0.046 
0.051 
0.058 
0.053 
0.051 
0.044 


0.0055 


0.0057 
0.0097 
0.011 
0.013 
0.018 
0.022 
0.028 
0.031 
0.031 
0.041 
0.045 
0.048 
0.055 
0.059 
0.070 
0.080 
0.082 
0.085 
0.085 
0.076 
0.073) 


0.0069 
0.010 
0.012 
0.015 
0.016 
0.023 
0.026 
0.026 
0.032 
0.034 
0.036 
0.040 
0.044 


Ke- 

flux 

Rate 
R 


20.0 


12.0 
15.0 
20.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
40.0 
50.0 
60.0 
70.0 
80.0 
85.0 
90.0 
90.0 
93.0* 
95.0 
100.0 
110.0 
120.0 
130.0 
138.0 
140.0t 
140.0+ 


0.009 
0.013 
0.016 
0.021 
0.025 
0.032 
0.048 


0.0026 
0.0034 
0.0071 
0.013 
0.014 
0.022 
0.030 
0.040 
0.079 
0.098 
0.127 


0.026 
0.051 
0.062 
0.067 
0.022 
0.032 
0.033 
0.048 
0.055 


0.081 
0.16 
0.34 
0.040 
0.081 
0.16 
0.32 


Theoretical 
Piates in Fric- Wir 
Fric- Col. Capa- Hold- tion Wire Cloth 
tion Hold- Per H.E.T.P. city up Loss Work Cloth Work 
Loss up Ft. Inches Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Fact: 
F H 4 Ss Ww D Cc B E 
6.7 2.01 0.69 a2 0.37 4.1 0.060 0.04 
7.0 2.03 0.78 3.0 0.39 4.6 0.059 0.04 
9.5 2.08 0.81 oes 0.55 4.7 0.058 0.04 
10.6 2.11 0.86 2.9 0.62 4.9 0.057 0.04 
15.0 2.00 0.95 3.5 0.83 5.7 0.060 0.05 
17.0 1.89 1.03 2.4 0.90 6.5 0.063 0. 06€ 
20.0 Lee 1.32 2.0 0.98 7.6 0.068 0.07 
23.0 1.61 1.21 1.6 1.03 9.0 0.074 0.0% 
25.0 1.56 1.28 1.9 1.09 9.8 0.077 0.09 
27.0 1.53 1.35 1.6 1.15 sn 0.078 O.1 
30.0 1.62 1.41 2.3 1.35 10. 0.074 0.16 
30.0 (2.53) 1.45 (3.0) (2.11) (6.9) (0.047) (0.06 
12-Inch Hexagon, A 93.6 Sq. In 
99 
2F 2H 2P Sh. /Ft. 
0.25 0.55 16.1 1.49 0.13 2.8 0.016 1.0 0.081 0.01 
0.30 0.40 16.7 1.44 0.16 1.6 0.018 1.3 0.084 0.01 
0.50 0.55 15.2 1.58 0.21 1.8 0.033 1.6 0.077 0.01 
1.00 0.63 13.2 1.82 0.32 1.6 0.076 2.1 0.067 0.02) 
1.00 1.06 13.2 1.82 0.32 2.7 0.076 ye | 0.067 0.08 
1.00 0.48 13.0 1.85 0.32 1.2 0.077 aa 0.066 0.0% 
1.75 0.53 12.1 1.98 0.43 ee 0.145 2.6 0.061 0.02 
2.50 0.63 33.7 2.05 0.53 | 0.21 3.1 0.059 0.021 
3.90 0.69 11.3 ae cab 0.64 1.0 0.35 3.6 0.057 0.034 
9.00 0.79 10.8 2.22 0.75 1.0 0.46 4.0 0.055 0.04 
6.30 0.92 10.1 2.38 0.85 5 ie 0.62 4.3 0.051 0.04 
6.90 0.92 9.8 2.45 0.91 1.1 0.70 4.5 0.049 0.045 
8.00 1.00 9.7 2.46 0.96 1.1 0.83 4.6 0.049 0.047 
7.90 0.92 9.5 2.52 0.96 1.1 0.83 4.5 0.048 0.04¢ 
9.00 1.11 35 1.0 1.1 0.88 5.1 0.052 0.05: 
10.0 1.22 .14 2.3 1.1 0.89 6.2 0.057 0.06 
12.7 1.48 O7 LZ 2.1 » 7.0 0.059 0.071 
17.0 1.85 .05 1.3 1.3 1.5 7.6 0.059 0.077 
24.0 3.96 12 1.4 ae 2.3 7.9 0.057 0.080 
32.0 5.02 18 1.5 3.3 2.9 8.3 0.056 0.084 
36.0 4.73 10.7 2.24 15 3.2 3.4 8.0 0.054 0.081 
36.0 4.73 (8.6) (2.78) 1.5 (4.0) (4,2) (6.5) (0.044) (0.065) 
*Initial flood point of column. +tColumn completely flooded. 
TABLE Il. DATA FROM LITERATURE 
Theoretical 
Plates Capac- Friction 
Friction in Col. H.E.T.P. ity Holdup Loss Work 
Loss Holdup Per Ft. Inches Factor Factor Factor Factor 
F H P Ss w D ( 
Empty Column", 0.118-Inch Diameter, A 0.0109 Sq. In. 
9.5 1.3 0.8 7.6 
7.0 1.7 | 7.7 
6.0 2.0 1.4 8.4 
3.0 1.0 1.8 D.4 
4.0 3.0 | 8.-1 
2.0 6.0 2.4 5.4 
1.0 12.0 4.1 11 
Empty Column", 0.236-Inch Diameter, A 0.0438 Sq. In. 
17.5 0.69 0.06 Rea 
13.0 0.92 0.07 0.9 
6.0 2.0 0.15 0.9 
1.0 3.0 0.27 1.1 
2.0 6.0 0.29 0.6 
2.0 6.0 0.46 0.9 
2.0 6.0 0.63 1 
1.0 12. 0.84 0.8 
1.0 
0.5 24. 2.1 1.1 
0.5 24. 2:7 1.4 
Concentric Glass Tube Column™, A 9.16 Sq. In. 
Equivalent Diameter 0.451 Inches 
4.7F 4.7H 4.7P 
0.12 84.9 0.67 0.13 0.0021 2.4 
0.14 97.2 0.59 0.26 0.0021 5.4 
0.17 76.7 0.74 0.31 P 0.0033 5.1 
0.19 0.0021 69.0 0.82 0.34 0.45 0.0041 5.0 
0.10 9.00098 89.4 0.64 0.11 0.50 0.0017 2.1 
0.12 0.0014 79.6 0.72 0.16 0.55 0.0022 2.7 
0.13 64.9 0.88 0.16 0.0030 a2 
0.15 Cae 0.79 0.24 0.0031 
0.19 75.5 0.76 0.27 0.0037 1 
Bubble-Cap Column’, 0.984-Inch Diameter, A 0.760 Sq. In. 
2 Centimeter Sections 
0.33F 0.33H 0.33P 
0.00092 5.4 0.73 0.10 2.1 1.t 
0.00092 4.8 0.82 0.19 
0.00092 3.7 1.1 0.41 0.73 1.1 
0.00092 4.9 0.80 0.042 4.7 ().¢ 
0.00092 4.7 0.84 0.084 2.4 
0.00092 4.3 0.92 0.17 1.3 2 
0.00092 1.0 0.33 0.76 3.3 
1 Centimeter Sections 
0.66F 0.66H 0.66P 
9.0018 4.4 1.8 0.085 5.8 0.5 
0.0018 :.2 1.9 0.19 1.2 
0.0018 3.7 2:1 0.47 2 2.6 
0.0018 5.1 1.5 0.068 6.2 G.5 
0.0018 4.7 0.12 3.2 dt 
0.0018 4.4 1.8 0.20 mo 1 
0.0018 1.2 1.9 0.34 1.3 os 
0.0018 4.0 2.0 0.51 0.9 3.1 
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: 
¥ 
Re- 
flux 
in 
R 
In. 
98 22 
Sh. /Ft. 
0.040 0.26 = 
Jt 0.046 0.25 30 
0.053 0.25 
0.079 0.22 35 
0.19 37 
0.17 39 
0.16 41 
0.14 42 
0.13 
0.11 
In 
72 
4 Sh. /Ft 
= 0.27 0.012 
0.34 0.018 
; 0.33 0.018 
0.30 0.021 
0.29 0.025 
0.27 0.026 
0.27 0.028 
0.24 0.033 ‘ 
0.23 0.038 
0.22 0.038 
0.22 0.046 I 
0.21 0.051 ] 
0.20 0.056 
~ | | 0.18 0.056 
0.17 0.059 
0.17 0.063 
a 0.17 0.064 
0.18 0.070 
: 0.18 0.073 
0.18 0.075 
0.17 0.073 
0.19 0.082 
0.14 0.063 
1 
1. 
0.019 Re 
0.023 R 1 
0.027 
0.033 
0.040 1 
0.041 
0.050 
0.050 
0.055 
0.055 
0.062 0: 
0.067 
0.081 0 
0.090 0 
0.10 
0.091 
0.083 
; { 
| 
0 
0.075 0 
0.077 0 
3.0 0 074 0 P 
3.25 0 
4 3.5 0 
20.0 6.3 0 ‘ 
| 
— 


Theoretical 
Plates Capac- Friction 
Reflux Friction in Col. H.E.T.P. ity Holdup Loss 
Rate Loss Holdup Per Ft. Inches Factor Factor Factor 
R F H P Ss w D 
8 Centimeter Sections 
1.31F 1.31H 1.3iP 
076 0.0058 5.7 2.8 0.091 13. 
0.33 0.0058 4.9 3.2 0.39 3.6 
12 0.0058 5.0 3.1 0.12 10. 
35 0.0058 5.0 3.1 0.36 3.3 
16 0.0058 4.6 3.4 0.48 | 
One Turn Glass Helices™, Diameter 0.394-Inch, A = 0.122 Sq. In. 
1.33F 1.33H 1.33P 
O29 12.5 1.4 0.20 
034 ‘ 12.5 1.4 0.23 hee 
063 0.0021 11.5 1.55 0.43 2.9 
095 12.5 1.4 0.65 
108 11.5 1.55 0.74 
1.108 11.5 1.55 0.74 
108 11.5 1.55 0.74 
111 11.5 1.55 0.76 
111 12.0 1.45 0.76 
111 11.5 1.55 0.76 
4mm. x 6 mm. 0.5 mm. Carding Teeth 
Diameter 1.26-Inch, A 1.25 Sq. In. 
9.0F 9.0H 9.0P 
0.48 3.7 38.0 2.9 0.30 0.14 
0.53 3.7 42.5 2.6 0.33 0.13 
0.55 3.3 50.5 2.2 0.34 0.10 
0.58 2.7 40.5 2.8 0.36 0.10 
61 4.3 35.0 3.2 0.38 0.18 
1.21 19.8 38.0 2.9 0.75 0.77 
Lae 23.6 33.0 3.4 0.78 1.1 
ae 19.3 35.5 3.1 0.81 0.81 
One Turn 5/32-Inch—No. 26 Wire Nickel Helices™ 
Diameter 1.26-Inch, A 1.25 Sq. In. 
9.OF 9.0H 9.0P 
1.37 9.1 21.5 5.3 0.84 0.63 
1.45 9.6 20.5 5.5 0.89 0.70 
1.48 9.6 22.0 $.1 0.91 0.65 
1.53 12. 21.5 $.3 0.94 0.83 
1.56 9.1 18.0 6.3 0.96 0.75 
1.58 12. 29.0 3.9 0.97 0.62 
1.66 17. 29.5 3.8 1.02 0.86 
One Turn %%-Inch Diameter—-No. 26 Wire Nickel Helices* 
Diameter 1.26-Inch, A = 1.25 Sq. In. 
43F 43H. 43P 
0.64 21 94 5.3 0.39 0.33 
1.08 40 98 5.0 0.66 0.61 
1.08 59 116 4.3 0.66 0.76 
1.11 43 122 4.1 0.67 0.52 
1.24 51 98 5.0 0.75 0.78 
Single Turn 3/32-Inch Diameter—No. 26 Wire Helices' 
Diameter 0.79-Inch, A 0.49 Sq. In. 
1.96F 1.96H 1.96P 
0.079 22.0 1.07 0.12 
0.095 22.5 1.04 0.15 
0.21 17.5 1.34 0.33 
0.30 18.5 1.27 0.47 
0.36 16.0 1.47 0.57 
9.25F 9.25H 9.25P 
0.074 100 1.11 0.12 
0.17 7.5 100 1.11 0.27 0.11 
0.23 ‘ 113 0.98 0.36 2 
0.24 9.6 103 1.08 0.38 0.14 
0.29 10.7 101 1.10 0.46 0.16 
0.33 102 1.09 0.52 
Column Diameter 2.0-Inch*?, A — 3.14 Sq. In. 
14 x ly Inch Carbon Raschig Rings 
8.5F 8.5H 8.5P 
5.9 14.5 7.0 O.87 0.61 
2 3.2 13.5 7.5 0.56 0.35 
0.77 0.5 12.5 8.2 0.19 0.06 
'y x ty Inch Stoneware Raschig Rings 
2.3 13.5 7.5 0.56 0.23 
15 9.1 17. 6.0 1.1 0.80 
% x * Inch Stoneware Raschig Rings 
2.0 7.5 18. 5.7 0.49 0.62 
0.85 0.5 14.5 7.0 0.21 0.05 
1.3 1.1 15.5 6.6 0.32 0.11 
ey 2.3 15.5 6.6 0.42 0.20 
37 0.3 16.5 6.2 0.091 0.027 
7 4.3 45.5 6.6 0.66 0.41 
1 7.5 19 5.4 0.52 0.59 
1.26 16 6.4 0.064 
l 1.6 15. 6.8 0.27 0.16 
4; x 1, Inch Carbon Raschig Rings 
; 14. 21.5 4.7 0.32 1.0 
1 9 19. 5.4 0.27 0.7 
85 S. 20. 5.1 0.21 0.4 
a) 2 20.5 5.0 0.11 0.1 
1, Inch Clay Berl Saddles 
67 is. 5.7 0.90 
20 155 6.6 0.79 
24 14.5 7.0 0.55 
95 14.5 7.0 0 48 
90 14.5 7.0 0.22 
16 13.5 7.5 0.039 
25 18. 3.7 1.0 
Ba 17.5 5.8 0.96 
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Work 
Factor 


Ntot 


~ 


~1 5D 00 


Non 


Theoretical 
Plates Capac- Friction 
Reflux Friction in Col. H.E.T.P. ity Holdup Loss Work 
Rate Loss Holdup Per Ft. Inches Factor Factor Factor Factor 
R F H P Ss w D Cc 
Six-Mesh Carborundum 
0.58 5 51. 2.0 0.14 0.14 O84 
0.98 27. 57 1.8 0.24 0.70 1.6 
1.03 42. 60. 1.7 0.25 1.0 1.8 
0.24 2. 62. 1.6 0.059 0.05 0.43 
1, Inch I.D. Aluminum Single-Turn Helices 
35.2 17. 6.0 i.3 
5.6 17.5 5.8 1.4 9 
3/16 Inch I.D. Aluminum Single-Turn Helices 
3.2 4. 19. 5.4 0.79 O38 LS 
5.3 14. 23.5 4.3 1.3 1.6 
§.1 12. 26.5 3.8 1.3 0.7 4.1 
4.5 9.6 27.5 3.7 1.1 O.5 3.6 
5/32 Inch I.D. Nickel Single-Turn Helices 
13 28.5 3.6 0.7 4.0 
4.2 12. 32.5 3.1 1.0 0.6 4.8 
2.6 5 32.5 3.1 0.64 0.2 4 
% Inch Nickel Single-Turn Helices 
2.6 ‘ 45. 0.64 
3/32 Inch I1.D. Stainless-Steel Single-Turn Helices 
2.0 12 44. 2.3 0.49 0.41 2.5 
1.2 = 51. 2.0 0.29 0.20 7 
0.53 2. 68. 1.5 0.13 0.04 1.0 
2.9 20. 46. py Be 0.71 0.65 3.8 
1.2 6.4 53. 1.9 0.29 0.18 1.8 
Me xX 7/32 Inch Carding Teeth 
3.9 25. 10. 2.5 0.96 0.93 15 
3.5 20. 41.5 2.5 0.86 0.72 4.2 
10. 46.5 2.2 0.66 3.6 
2.4 8. 17.5 2.1 0.59 0.25 3.3 
1.9 5. 49.5 2.1 0.47 0.15 2.7 
1.6 4. 51. 2.0 0.39 0.12 2.3 
i2 3. 52 2.0 0.29 0.09 1.8 
3-6 Mesh Silicon Carbiae*, 1.24-Inch Diameter, A 1.21 Sq. In 
4.9F 4.9H 1.9P 
1.2° 20. 2.9 1.0 4.1 
Spinning-Band Column!', 0.26-Inch Diameter, A 0.053 Sq. In. 
17.9F 17.9H 17.9P 
0.0428 0.0019 70 3.1 0.56 0.63 2.2 
0.079* 48 4.5 1.0 2.7 


Spiral Screen Packing", 


0.75-Inch Diameter, 


67 Turns/Ft., A 


0.393 Sq 


Cupped Spiral No. 4, Equivalent Diameter 0.708 Inches 
0.0053 21.8 0.55 0.010 i 
0.022 0.0012 17.8 0.67 0.042 2.9 
0.050 Approx. 0.53 0.0014 17.7 0.68 0.095 1.6 0.04 
0.086 0.0017 17.7 0.68 0.16 1.1 
0.137 0.0024 17.0 0.71 0.26 1.0 
0.197 0.0053 13.4 0.90 0.38 


Spiral Screen Packing", 0.75-Inch Diameter, 
Collapsed Tube No. 


3. Equivalent Diameter 


72 Turns/Ft., A 


0.393 Sq 


0.708 Inches 


0.0066 22.6 0.54 0.013 
0.021 25.0 0.49 0.040 
0.029 25.6 0.47 0.055 
0.069 28.5 0.43 0.13 
0.077 30.0 0.40 0.15 
0.082 31.5 0.39 0.16 
0.100 31.5 0.39 0.19 
0.127 21.0 0.58 0.24 
0.132 20.0 0.61 0.25 

Spiral Screen Packing™, 0.5-Inch Diameter, 67 Turns/Ft., A 0.175 Sa. 

Equivalent Diameter 0.472 Inches 

0.0066 17.7 0.68 0.028 ; 
0.022 0.0007 17.7 0.68 0.094 1.8 
0.057 0.0009 17.7 0.68 0.24 0.9 
0.082 0.0013 17.6 0.69 0.35 0.9 
0.099 0.0019 16.5 0.74 0.42 1.2 


*Initial Flood Point of Column 


Benjamin T. Brooks, well-known New York petroleum 
consultant, is spending the greater part of this winter 
in Venezuela.as special adviser to the government on pe- 
troleum matters. 


Better Dust-Proof Coal 


Further research on materials for the dust-proofing of 
coals, with particular attention to those porous coals now 
difficult to treat economically, is to be included in a $200,- 
000-program of research at Battelle Memorial Institute, an- 
nounced recently by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and 
sponsored by the National Coal Assn. Research is expected 
to broaden the distribution of coal that is clean to handle. 

Research program is aimed to advance the competitive 
position of coal by the development of better equipment for 
its use in home and industry. Among problems to be at- 
tacked are the direct conversion of coal to mechanical en- 
ergy in a new type of internal-combustion engine. 
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Get Cetane Numbers Quickly 
With New “Cetane Valve’ 


ABSTRACT 

S.A.E. diesel engine instrumentation symposium 
brings out a number of kinks for the diesel engine 
test laboratory. Among these are the “cetane 
valve” enabling quick determinations of cetane 
number of diesel fuels on Caterpillar diesels and 
with possible adaptation to the C.F.R. test engine. 
The measurement of ignition lag by an improved 
electronic switch, a special mirror for photograph- 
ing ports in the engine, and a strobotachometer 
using a 2-watt neon light were also described. 


A “CETANE VALVE,” a new instrument for 
determining cetane number of diesel fuel, was described 
in a symposium on diesel engine testing during the annual 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers in Detroit, 
Jan. 6-10, from a paper by W. H. Browne, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. The development of this instrument was under- 
taken because it was felt that the use of the cetane num- 
ber as a measure of the ignition quality of diesel fuel re- 
quired a simple, rapid, accurate, and reproducible method 
and instrument for its determination. 

As present the cetane valve can be applied to the 5+ x 
8 Caterpillar test engine with most satisfactory results. 
Although not many applications have been made to other 
engines, work on the 3% x 5 engine was said to indicate 
that it can be adapted easily. Application to the C. F. R. 
test engine has not been completed satisfactorily because 
of difficulty in fixing the misfire point. 

When using the method with the larger bore engine 
the misfire point was said to be definite, being signaled 
by a puff of visible smoke accompanied by an audible 
noise from the exhaust tap. In the C. F. R. engine the 
throttling of the cetane valve causes combustion to take 
place intermittently for a considerable period around the 
misfire point. It is hoped that this difficulty will be ironed 
out soon 


The “cetane valve” applies reduced intake pressure to 
ignition quality rating. It had been observed during at- 
tempts to rate diesel fuels for altitude operation that as 
intake pressure was reduced, the ignition lag increased 


‘A new instrument for determining cetane number of diesel fuels 
by application of reduced intake pressure is this “cetane valve’ 


until a point was reached where the engine misfired. The 
first use of this principle was made with a butterfly valve 
equipped with a graduated quadrant and placed in the 
intake of a Caterpillar one-cylinder test engine. 

The present instrument, illustrated herewith has a 
straight-edged gate moved across an orifice of varying 
cross-section at slow, constant speed by an electric motor. 
A calibrator, consisting of a small shutter which varies 
the total area of the orifice, allows a scale of cetane num- 
ber to be placed on the instrument. 

Correlation between the cetane valve and teh coin- 
cident flash method was shown to be good. The ratings 
by the cetane valve are higher by approximately one num- 
ber. The ratings of the pure cetane blends showed the 
standardization of the instrument to be good also it was 
said. The reproducibility of the instrument has also been 
proven. Speed and ease of operation was indicated by the 
fact that a single operator can easily rate 6 to 8 fuels per 
hour. 

As far as accuracy is concerned, it was concluded that 
“some absolute standard must first be agreed upon before 
any method can be discussed from this standpoint. All the 
present methods of ignition quality rating can be stand- 
ardized with reference fuels and still give differing results 
for commercial fuels.” 


Ignition Lag Measurement 


Accurate measurement of ignition lag in the diesel 
engine was described in a paper by A. E. Traver and W. S. 
Mount, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. The method is a refine- 
ment of that commonly used by a number of laboratories 
and was said to be particularly suited to measuring small 
differences between diesel fuels rather than to engine de- 
sign. The meter described is essentially an electronic 
switch which is turned on by the voltage impulse from the 
first closure of the injection contact points. The current 
flow through the circuit during the “on” period is accumu- 
lated by a condenser which is continuously discharged 
through a micro-ammeter throughout the whole cycle of 
720 degrees. Changes in ignition lag due to fuel quality 
are indicated as changes in the micro-ammeter reading but 
most cycle to cycle variations are damped out. 


Propose Diesel Smoke Unit 


In discussing the increasing importance of evaluating 
the density of smoke in the exhaust of a diesel engine, 
K. M. Brown, Caterpillar Tractor Co., proposed ‘fa meas- 
ure of smoke that would be independent of the smoke 
meter used.” This unit is “smoke density per unit length 
of smoke column.” He also proposed the standard length 
of smoke column be taken as 100 meters. The universal 
use of this smoke density scale would allow smoke read- 
ings to be interpreted the same by everyone. 


Kinks in Diesel Testing 


Two devices for improving laboratory precision of 
diesel fuel tests were described by L. W. Griffith from a 
paper by himself and E. R. Willerth, both of Shell Oil Co. 
The first is a conical mirror 3% in. in diameter and with 
an outer surface making a 45° angle with the base, made 
with a polished metal reflecting surface. This mirror, placed 
on the piston in the cylinder, reflects an image of all ports 
so that they can be photographed by a camera placed 
vertically above the centerline of the cylinder. 

The other device was a strobotachometer for checking 
engine speed. An ordinary 2-watt neon light, flashing 7200 
times per minute on 60-cycle current, was fastened inside 
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wo Moe POLYFORM-GAS REVERSION UNITS 


LUMMUS 


Lummus is designing and building two Poly- 
form-Gas Reversion units one, 4600 bar- 
rels per day and the other, 7300 barrels” 
per day of naphtha and outside propanes 


and butanes. 
These are the thirteenth and fourteenth 


Polyform-Gas Reversion plants—including 
four now under construction by Lummus— 
with a total fresh feed charge of 67,000 
barrels of naphtha, propanes and butanes. 

Write for complete data on Polyform 
and Gas Reversion processes. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 420 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the flywheel guard adjacent to a hooded opening. The 
rim of the flywheel was divided into 12 equal spaces painted 
alternately white. If there is any deviation from 1200 rpm, 
the direction of the change can be detected by the direc- 
tion of apparent slow motion of the flywheel. Other speeds, 
which are integral divisors of 7200 can be checked by 
changing the number of white spaces. If 7200 is not an 
even multiple of the engine speed a small drum can be 
geared to the most convenient speed. Where several speeds 
are employed several narrow bands can be marked on the 
flywheel or drum. 

P. H. Schweitzer, Pennsylvania State College, dis- 
cussed the use of the cathode ray oscillograph for routine 
testing injection systems and described briefly an electrical 
integrator employed with the oscillograph to enable use of 
electromagnetic pickups. 


New Electric Tachometer 


Improvement in the measurement and control of en- 
gine speed within narrow limits, a necessary requirement 
in the accurate testing of internal combustion engines, 
was offered in the form of a dual-range, vernier, electric 
tachometer. A paper describing this instrument was pre- 
pared by H. V. Nutt and W. F. Joachim, U. S. Naval En- 
gineering Experiment Station. 


The accompanying wiring diagram shows the essential 
parts. Accuracy of reading is said to be within one rpm. 
The particular value of the instrument is in checking 
accurately the deviation from a fixed speed rather than 
in obtaining absolute accuracy in measurement of speed. 
A special magneto having gold plated commutator and 
brushes is employed. 
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Coworrioning RuN 2000 RPM 


Dual-range vernier-electric tachometer wiring diagram 


Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
511 Hleventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies 
may be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


November 26, 1940 


Treatment of ovils—-E. T. Secafe, assignor to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Filed Feb. 2, 1939. No. 2,222,596. 

Apparatus for controlled treatment of fluids—R. C. Lassiat, 
assignor to Houdry Process Corp. Filed Mar. 8, 1937. No. 2,222,623. 

Dealkylation process—A. N. Sachanen and R. C. Hansford, as- 
signors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Oct. 5, 1938. No. 2,222,632. 

Separation of components of liquid mixtures—W. W. Aldinger, 
and W. A. Hall, assignors to Atlantic Refining Co. Filed Aug. 17, 
1937. No. 2,222,645. 

Vapor phase cracking system—A. E. Nash, assignor to Petro- 
leum Conversion Corp. Filed Sept. 17, 1938. No. 2,222,682. 

Process for dewaxing mineral oils—Sijbren Tijmstra and D. S. 
McKittrick, assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed June 20, 1936 
No. 2,223,022. 

Treatment of petroleum products—A. N. Sachanen and R. C 
Hansford, assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Sept. 1, 1938 
No. 2,223,133. 

Refining of oil—A. C. Vobach, 
Filed Apr. 10, 1937. No. 2,223,141 

Process for low temperature conversion of hydrocarbon oils 


assignor to Sinclair Refining Co 


R- 16 


W. L. Benedict, assignor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Dec. 
13, 1939. No. 2,223,162. 

Tsomerization of paraffin hydrocarbons—C. S. Lynch and J. E 
Wood III, assignors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Dec 
29, 1939. No. 2,223,180. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Kenneth Swartwood, assignor 
to Universal oil Products Co. Filed Jan. 19, 1935. No. 2,223,192 

Recovery of petroleum sulfonic compounds—K. M. Thompson, 
assignor to Atlantic Refining Co. Filed July 9, 1938. No. 2,223,194 


Treatment of hydrocarbon gases—Charles Wirth III, assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Aug. 31, 1938. No. 2,223,197. 

Manufacture of mill greases—W. E. Bradley, assignor to Union 
Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed July 20, 1937. No. 2,222,589. 

Mill grease—P. S. Clarke and W. E. Bradley, assignors to Union 
Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed July 20, 1937. No. 2,222,591. 

Sulfurized oil—J. C. Zimmer, assignor to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co. Filed Oct. 8, 1937. No. 2,222,643. 

Motor fuel—J. H. Boyd, Jr., assignor to Atlantic Refining Co 
Filed Apr. 3, 1937. No. 2,222,649. 

Lubricating oil—Matthew Fairlie, assignor to Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. Filed Oct. 21, 1938. No. 2,222,938. 

Lubricating oil—A. C. Vobach, assignor to Sinclair Refining 
Co. Filed Oct. 21, 1938. No. 2,222,964. 

Lubricants—C. F. Prutton, assignor to Lubri-Zol Development 
Corp. Filed Dec. 12, 1938, May 1, May 1, and May 8, 1940. Nos. 
2,223,127-8-9-30. 

Diesel fuel ignition accelerator—Pharis Miller and G. H. Cloud, 
assignors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed May 4, 1939 
No. 2,223,181. 

Catalyst chamber and catalyst regeneration system—W. B. 
Plummer, assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Dec. 20, 1938 
No. 2,223,268. 

Lubricant composition and method of Ilubrication—T. G. 
Roehner and C. N. Rill, assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed 
Dec. 11. 1937. No. 2,223,272. 


December 31, 1940 


Production of liquid polymers—-E. J. Houdry, assignor to 
Houdry Process Corp. Filed Nov. 23, 1936. No. 2,226,562 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oil—Basil Hopper, assignor to Un- 
ion Oil Co. (Calif.) Filed Feb. 7, 1938. No. 2,227,089. 

Process for manufacturing lubricating oils—D. B. Mapes and E. 
M. Dons, assignors to Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. Filed Sept. 23, 
1938. No. 2,227,377. 

Kilns—J. W. Payne, assignor to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed 
Apr. 6, 1940, and June 14, 1939. Nos. 2,226,535 and 2,226,578. 

Lubricating oil—H. V. Ashburn and R. E. Conary, assignors to 
Texas Co. Filed Mar. 16, 1939. No. 2,226,543. 

Catalyst regeneration—R. E. Burk, assignor to Standard Oil Co 
(Ohio) Filed Aug. i1, 1938. No. 2,226,548 

Gasoline antioridant—J. W. Teter, assignor to Sinclair Refining 
Co. Filed July 14, 1937. No. 2,226,787. 

Chemical Composition—Carleton Ellis, assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed Feb. 6, 1940. No. 2,227,128. 

Lubricating oil for diesel engines—E. V. Murphree, assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Dec. 23, 1937. No. 2,227,149. 


December 3, 1940 


Oxidation of hydrocarbons to phenols—W. W. Moyer, and W. C 
Klingehoefer, assignors to Solvay Process Co. Filed Oct. 4, 1937 
No. 2,223,383. 

Method of refining mineral oil—Boris Malishev, assignor one- 
third to Universal Development Corp., New York, and 3% to J. P 
Nikonow. Filed Aug. 12, 1939. No. 2,223,524. 

Fractionating tower—D. L. Dodds, Galveston, Tex. Filed Mar 
21, 1988. No. 2,223,556. 

Process for removal of acid components from hydrocarbon dis- 
tillates—D. L. Yabroff, and E. R. White, assignors to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. Filed Feb. 10, 1939. No. 2,223,798. 

Alkylation of hydrocarbons—E. F. Pevere, L. A. Clarke, and 
G. B. Hatch, assignors to Texas Co. Filed May 6, 1939. No. 2,223,- 
938. 

Method of dewaxing mineral oils—L. D. Jones, assignor to 
Sharples Corp. Filed Sept. 10, 1937. No. 2,223,939. 

Cracking or pressure hydrogenation of hydrocarbons—Mathias 
Pier and Walter Simon, Germany, assignors to W. E. Currie, New 
York. Filed Mar. 24, 1959. No. 2,224,003. 

Method for control of catalytic processes—G. S. Dunham, and 
Ernest Utterback, assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Oct. 
18, 1938. No. 2,224,014. 

Catalytic reaction of hydrocarbons—Albert Wassermann, Lon- 
don, England. Filed May 18, 1938. No. 2,224,071. 

Reaction of hydrocarbons—M. M. Holm, E. H. Oakley, and R. L 
Humphreys, assignors to Standard Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed June 26, 
1939. No. 2,224,102. 

Process for dewaring petroleum oils—W. V. Stearns, Yeadon, 
Pa., assignor to Sun Oil Co. Filed July 2, 1938. No. 2,224,109. 

Mineral oil composition—E. W. Fuller, and L. A. Hamilton, 
assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Sept. 28, 1940. No. 2,- 
223,411. 

Lubricating composition—P. J. Gaylor, assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co. Filed Oct. 16, 1937. No. 2,223,473. 

Method of solid catalyst disposal—B. H. Shoemaker, assignor 
to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Sept. 29, 1938. No. 2,223,643. 

Lubricating oil—B. H. Lincoln, W. L. Steiner, and G. D. Byrkit, 
assignors to Lubri-Zol Development Corp. Filed Feb. 2, 1940. No 
2,223,766. 

Asphalt preparation—A. P. Anderson, assignor to Shell Devel- 
opment Co. Filed Oct. 21, 1938. No. 2,223,776. 

Metal catalyst and its preparation—Otto Beeck and F. F. Rust, 
assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed Aug. 16, 1938. No. 2,- 
223,777. 

Lubricating composition—N. E. Peery, assignor to Shell Devel- 
opment Co. Filed Nov. 14, 1938. No. 2,223,793. 

Lubricating oil—C. C. Towne, assignor to Texas Co. Filed Dec 
20, 1937. No. 2,223,932. 

Lubricating oil and method of making—Sidney Musher, New 
York, assignor to Musher Foundation Ine. Filed Novy. 29, 1939 
No. 2,223,941. 
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Improve Pharmacopoeia Tests 


For Petroleum Products 


Revisions in tests for the U. S. Pharmacopoeia petroleum 
products, paraffin, petrolatum, white petrolatum, liquid petro- 
latum, and light liquid petrolatum, are under consideration for 
the 12th revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia which is expected 
to go to press sometime in 1941. A number of improvements in 
these tests have been proposed by V. F. Beyer, Stanco Inc., and 
are in the hands of Prof. E. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia, who 
heads the revision committee. Several of the suggested changes 
were presented by Mr. Beyer at the pre-convention conference of 
the committee in Washington last May and additional recom- 
mendations were submitted by letter to the committee in Octo- 
ber. Part of the latter supersedes the earlier recommendations. 


While it is not known what proportion of the paraffin 
wax manufactured in the U. S. is used in pharmaceutical 
products, Mr. Beyer points out that a large proportion 
of the purchasers of fully refined paraffin wax include 
U.S.P. requirements as part of their specifications whether 
or not it is used in medicinal preparations. Also since the 
adoption of the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, pur- 
chasers of petroleum products for use in cosmetic prepara- 
tions and food containers such as cartons and paper milk 
bottles are demanding U.S.P. quality. 


Mr. Beyer concludes that “it is, therefore, safe to 
assume that the use of U.S.P. tests for specification pur- 
poses is actually increasing and it is important to refiners 
to have reliable test methods. This was the first and 
most important consideration behind the proposals made. 
On the other hand, proposed changes in specifications 
merely liberalize the U.S.P. requirements to make accept- 
able a wider range of these products.” It was felt that 
they in no way place a burden on the manufacturer and 
actually work to his advantage. 


In his paper last May, Mr. Beyer pointed out that some 
of the official tests have been found inadequate for specifi- 
cation purposes. “Also some of the physical constants list- 
ed under tests for identity and purity are not sufficiently 
broad in scope to include all of the grades available and 
necessary for the full range of application. 


“None of the proposed changes is concerned with what 
certain refiners can or cannot meet, or what can or cannot 
be produced from certain crudes. It is entirely a proposal 
for more precise definition of test procedures and making 
certain corrections in the physical constants by which these 
substances are identified. The recommendations covering 
the test or carbonizable substances in liquid petroleum are 
supported by the joint findings of a group representing 
pharmaceutical and petroleum companies.” The co-operat 
ing companies are Atlantic Refining Co., L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Ine., Standard Oil Co. (Calif.), Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 
Staneo Inc., Parke, Davis & Co., Eli Lilly & Co., E. R. Squibb 
- Sons, and United Drug Co. 


Paraffin Tests 


In the monograph on paraffin, it was recommended 
iat the range of melting points be broadened from 50-57° 
’. to 47-65° C. (117-150° F.). The A.S.T.M. method of test 
’ melting point of paraffin wax (D 87-37) was recom- 
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mended for adoption as the official U.S.P. test. In the test 
for carbonizable substances, a number of changes were 
made which were incorporated in the following reworded 
procedure included in Beyer’s letter to the committee in 
October. 


“Place in a glass-stoppered test tube (Note 1, descrip- 
tion and dimensions to be given under ‘General Tests, Proc- 
esses and Apparatus’) which has been previously cleaned 
with sulfuric acid dichromate solution, rinsed with distilled 
water and dried, 3 cc. paraffin at a temperature just above 
the melting point and 3 cc. of sulfuric acid containing 94.5% 
to 94.9% H.SO,. Heat in a water bath at 70° C. for 10 min- 
utes. 


“After the test tube has been in the water bath for 5 
min., remove it quickly, hold with a finger over the stop- 
per and give 3 vigorous, vertical shakes over an amplitude 
of about 5 in. Shake quickly and at a rate corresponding 
to 5 shakes per second. Repeat every minute. Do not keep 


the test tube out of the bath longer than 3 seconds for 


each shaking period. At the end of 10 min. from the time 
it was first placed in the bath, remove the test tube. 

“The acid does not become darker than the standard 
color produced by mixing in a similar glass-stoppered test- 
tube 3 cc. ferric chloride C.S., 1.5 ce. cobaltous chloride C.S. 


and 0.5 cc. cupric sulfate C.S., this mixed fluid being over- 
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laid with 5 ce. liquid petrolatum. If the acid remains 
trapped in the paraffin, color of the resulting emulsion does 
not become darker than a similar emulsion produced by 
shaking the colorimetric standard solution with liquid pet- 
rolatum.” 


Note 1—Glass stoppered test tube for carbonizable sub- 
stances in paraffin and liquid petrolatum. 


“A test tube of heat-resistant glass fitted with a well- 
ground glass stopper, the stopper and the tube bearing iden- 
tical and indestructible numbers. The tube shall be 140 + 3 
mm. in length and 14 + 1 mm. in diameter and shall be 
calibrated at the 3-ml. and 10-ml. liquid levels. The capacity 
of the tube with stopper inserted shall be 16 + 1.0 ml. A 
rolled edge may be provided for suspending the tube on the 
cover of the water bath.” 

One of the reasons for these changes is that “a great 
deal of trouble has been experienced in running this test due 
to the tendency of paraffin to form an emulsion with the 
acid when the 2 are heated and agitated. Mr. Beyer said a 
great many tests had been made to determine whether any 
change in the test procedure could be devised to eliminate 
the emulsion difficulty. While separation of the acid can be 
obtained quite satisfactorily by centrifuging immediately 
after the heating and shaking period, he was of the opinion 
that this would unduly complicate the test for pharmaco- 
poeia purposes. 

The simplest method found by Mr. Beyer was “to com- 
pare the resulting emulsified products with a mixture of 
equal portions of the colorimetric standard solution and 
liquid petrolatum, shaken vigorously in an identical test 
tube to give a similar emulsion. Of course, this mixture of 
color solution and liquid petrolatum will not remain emulsi- 
fied for more than a few seconds after shaking but this is 
sufficient for the purpose and prolonged examination can 
be made by repeatedly shaking the comparison standard. 
The results check those obtained by examining the acid 
layer alone.” 

It was found also “that in no case does the wax become 
discolored without an accompanying serious discoloration of 
the acid. It is, therefore, suggested that since in many 
cases it is difficult to determine whether or not the wax is 
discolored, the wording of the test be changed to eliminate 
any reference to the color of the paraffin and the test re- 
sult determined entirely on the color of the acid laver or the 
color of the emulsion.” 


Petrolatum and White Petrolatum 


A broader range for petrolatum is also recommended. 
The proposed specific gravity range is 0.815 to 0.865 at 60 
C. instead of 0.820 to 0.865 and the proposed melting point 
range is 38-60° C. instead of 38-54 F. Adoption of the 
A.S.T.M. method of test for melting point of petrolatum 
(D 127-30) as the official U.S.P. test was also proposed be- 
cause of its wider use and application. 


Liquid Petrolatum Tests 


The changes in monograph covering liquid petrolatum 
involve the viscosity conversion table, use of the term 
“opalescent” in the test for solid paraffins, and the test for 
carbonizable substances. Use of the A.S.T.M. viscosity con- 
version table for Saybolt Universal and Kinematic viscosity 
(D 446-39) was recommended to replace the present table. 
These conversions make a difference of about 2 seconds Say- 
bolt in the minimum viscosity for liquid petrolatum and the 
maximum viscosity for light liquid petroleum. 

To substitute for the term “opalescent,” it is proposed 
that the definition read, “Newsprint viewed through the 
diameter of the test tube containing liquid petrolatum 
should be readable.” 

The test for carbonizable substances, along with the 
above two changes, was made last May, and the similar test, 
as given above to apply to paraffin, was modeled after this 
proposed test, as applied to liquid petrolatum: 

“Place in a glass-stoppered test tube, which has been 
previously rinsed with sulfuric acid dichromate solution, 
rinsed with distilled water and dried, 5 cc. of liquid petrola- 
tum and 5 ce. of sulfuric acid containing from 94.5 to 94.9% 


of H.SO,. Heat in a bath of boiling water during 10 min- 
utes. After the test tube has been in the water bath for 
30 seconds, remove it quickly, hold with a finger over the 
stopper and give 3 vigorous, vertical shakes over an ampli- 
tude of about 5 in. Shake quickly and at a rate correspond- 
ing to 5 shakes per second. Repeat every 30 seconds. Do 
not keep the test tube out of the bath longer than 3 seconds 
for each shaking period. At the end of 10 minutes from 
the time it was first placed in the bath, remove the test 
tube: the liquid petrolatum remains unchanged in color and 
the acid does not become darker than the standard colo) 
produced by mixing in a similar test tube 3 cc. of ferric 
chloride C.S., 1.5 ec. of cobaltous chloride C.S., and 0.5 cc. of 
cupric sulfate C.S., this mixed fluid being overlaid with 5 cc 
of liquid petrolatum (carbonizable substances).” 

This varies from the present text in four particulars: 
(1) substitution of “test tube” for “cylinder,” (2) cleaning 
and drying the test tube before use instead of merely rins- 
ing with sulfuric acid, (3) narrowing the strength of the 
test acid, and (4) specifying the precise manner of shaking 
The method of cleaning is considered an important factoi 
in obtaining reproducible results since the rinse acid cling- 
ing to the inside surfaces of the test tube will readily pick 
up moisture from the air and thus dilute the test acid suf 
ficiently to affect the result. The necessity for narrowing 
the limits of the acid concentration has been proved by data 
presented in a summary of experiments conducted by the 
co-operating laboratories of the pharmaceutical and petro 
leum companies. 


Temperature Measurement 


Fundamental knowledge in the field of temperature 
and its measurement is covered exhaustively in a new 
volume on Temperature, Its Measurement and Control in 
Science and Industry. The book is a collection of 125 
papers by eminent engineers, metallurgists, physicists, 
physicians, and biologists. These papers were presented 
at a symposium Nov. 2-4, 1939, under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Physics, National Bureau of Stand 
ards, National Research Council and 12 scientific and tech 
nical societies. 

The scope of the volume is described as all-inclusive, 
ranging from the closest possible approach to absolute 
zero to the temperature of the stars. One chapter is devoted 
to Oil Industries and includes 11 papers by oil technologists 
of which 6 are related to some phase of production and 
prospecting. Louis deFlorez has written on “Some Prac- 
tical Consideration on Temperature Control,” and E. W. 
Thiele and W. B. Kay, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, on 
“The Significance of the Critical Temperature of Mixtures.” 

“Measurement of Metal Temperatures of Cracking 
Still Tubes” is described by O. G. Kaasa, Sinclair Refining 
Co., and “A Theoretical Study of the Design of Thermo- 
couples for Experimental Cracking Units” has been pre 
pared by E. R. Brownscombe, The Atlantic Refining Co. 
D. E. Larson, Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., contributed the 
material on ‘Temperature Control Reduces Oil Storage 
Losses.” 

Twelve other chapters deal with temperature and tem 
perature scales, precision thermometry, education, natural 
sciences, biology, temperature regulation in man, automatic 
temperature control, special applications and methods, gen- 
eral engineering, metals and ceramic industries, optical and 
radiation pyrometry, and thermometric metals and alloys. 

The book contains 1300 pages and 550 illustrations and 
is available until Feb. 1, 1941, at $9 in the Book Department 
of National Petroleum News. List price after that date 
will be $11. 


Joseph W. Lewis, Jr., Chicago, who left the Atlanti 
Refining Co. in 1935 to take a fling at radio (Mutual net 
work’s “Mystery History”) and the theatre, is now back in 
“oil” doing sales promotion work for Alcorn Combustion 
Co.’s TVP cracking process. 
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